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AMERICA: QUIXOTE OR SHYLOCK? 


America will be rich, prosperous, and wealthy as the result of this war. 
We shall have made untold millions of this wealth out of the woe and 
swelter of Europe. The money which has come to us from these people is 
money in trust, and unless America recognises this trust she will pay dearly 
and bitterly for its possession—Mr. Hoover, February 1917. 


Less than ten years ago the President and people of the United 
States were lauded as a nation of idealists, generous crusaders 
who were speeding across the seas to the succour of distressed 
and devastated Europe. The same people is denounced in many 
quarters to-day as a race of vampires, bloodsuckers, and hypo- 
crites, who saved Europe only to starve her, and engaged in her 
quarrels only to enslave her. 

The contrast is too sudden and too violent to be entirely 
credible. Don Quixote does not turn into Shylock in real life, 
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or the Chevalier Bayard change | overnight into the miser Grandet. 
The chivalrous knight,may prove: ph sxcloser acquaintance some- 
what less like Galahad: than’ we ‘thoaghf Bite. But it is improb- 
able that he wil] _ out to be the traitor Mprdeed i in disguise. 

It is certéin’*that ne netion: ‘edulq live up to the inflated 
standard of virtue attribufed Ap*the Americans in 1918. It is 
unlikely that, aiz/‘nation could be quite sof base'as the Americans 
are alleged to ‘pe in’. Foa6s:, Thess faith: ‘presumably lies some- 
where between the two extremes: “Fhe hero may not be the low 
huckster he is at present painted by the caricaturists. But even 
in the golden days of chivalry valiant knights are said occasion- 
ally. to have condescended to live on the countries they rescued 
from the tyranny of the local giant. And it is at least possible 
that the splendid crusader sometimes showed himself possessed 
of as keen an eye for a bargain in cheap castles as for dragon- 
slaying, and that there were dismal moments when distressed 
maidens thought the fee for delivery from thraldom a little high. 

However that may be, it is impossible to deny that the reputa- 
tion of the United States has fallen heavily in Europe since the 
Treaty of Versailles; and that not merely with the unthinking 
mob, but among men who are careful not to form their judgment 
without some evidence, and whose opinion is therefore generally 
worth attention. Where there is smoke, says the proverb, there 
is fire; and when the prestige of a nation diminishes there is 
usually some genuine cause for the decline. 

In the present case the main reason for the fall of American 
reputation in Europe has obviously been the insistence of the 
United States, whether right or wrong, on the repayment of her 
war loans to her allies. But that is certainly not the whole truth 
of the matter. There are other precedent items of the account 
which, if only for the sake of clarity, must be set out before the 
main question is discussed. 

It is convenient, until proof to the contrary is adduced, to 
regard foreign statesmen and peoples as men of like passions 
and limitations as ourselves. They may deceive us—or perhaps 
themselves—with phrases and professions ; but in the long run 
States, like individuals, attend to the matter in hand, and the 
most important matter in hand, for States as for individuals, is 
the security and advantage of the unit concerned. No nation, 
said George Washington, can be trusted outside its own interests ; 
he might have added that the average ethical standard of the 
State is necessarily lower than that of its individual members, 
since the State is the least common denominator of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. 

In the case of the United States this position seemed to be 
reversed at the moment of her entry into the war. National 
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States act upon considerations of national advantage, which can 
generally be expressed in terms of territory, tribute, or security. 
But in 1917 it was the dignity rather than the actual security of 
America that was affronted by Germany. For two years pre- 
viously the balance of national advantage had on the whole 
operated to keep America neutral; from the end of 1916 on- 
wards, however, the balance swung slowly, but in the end deci- 
sively, the other way, and it operated, on the whole, to make 
America a participant. But it must frankly be admitted that in 
a country so remote and isolated from European politics, and so 
imbued with the first President’s warning against foreign entangle- 
ments, the arguments against intervention could have been stated 
almost as persuasively in 1917 as the arguments for intervention. 
No vital American interest was in fact immediately at stake 

The political factor was reinforced by a personal accident 
It so happened that President Wilson was an idealist ; and in 
the considered series of statements in which he defined the pur- 
pose of the United States in entering the war the national and 
material reasons for that action were practically ignored— 
possibly because they were not so conspicuous as to be obvious 
and overwhelming—while the idealist and knight-errant aspects 
of the decision were emphasised. 

The result was that Europe (outside Germany) took America 
at her word, and regarded the United States as a nation of 
idealists. That is now seen to be an error. But it is equally an 
error to regard the United States as a nation of hypocrites. The 
truth is that the idealists talk while the realists act ; the idealists 
mean what they say, but the realists mean what they do. The 
idealists generally have the last word. But the realists generally 
determine policy. 

President Wilson prophesied that the war was one that would 
make the world safe for democracy. But the historian is seldom 
a good prophet, and his success in this direction may be gauged 


from the fact that in most parts of Europe autocracy now holds 


the reins of government. But the more realist spirits in the 
United States must from the first have been tempted to regard 
the war as one that would make the world safe for American 
supremacy. Europe seemed in process of committing suicide ; 
and the financial and industrial power of the world was mani- 
festly crossing the Atlantic. The United States had made vast 
sums out of neutrality, and could well afford to undertake the 
task of setting the world in order, if only to consolidate her own 
position. 

It is reported that Lord Kitchener once remarked that the 
nation which put the last million men into the field would win 
the war. The story may be true or untrue. But, judged by that 
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test, the United States was entitled to claim that her late and 
perhaps reluctant entry had won the war ; and President Wilson 
certainly spoke and acted, at least during the earlier period of his 
European visit, as though he were the master of the Peace Con- 
ference and the arbiter of the continent that lay at his feet. 

Unfortunately it immediately became evident that he did not 
understand Europe, and within a very few months it also became 
evident that he did not understand America. He gave Europe 
a League of Nations that she accepted only because of his insist- 
ence ; he gave America a League of Nations that she would not 
accept at any price. He gave France a guarantee of security that 
America promptly repudiated ; and he accepted from Versailles 
a mandate for Armenia that his countrymen instantly rejected. 

President Wilson was undoubtedly sincere ; no statesman in 
the world outside Angora would have accepted a mandate for 
Armenia unless he had been sincere. His air of conscious recti- 
tude, so natural and proper in the president of a university, was 
perhaps unconsciously a little ridiculous at a council of diplo- 
matists ; but his idealism was part of the man. Now, it is absurd 
to sneer at idealism in politics; the men of vision have done 
more for the world than those who kept their ears close to the 
ground. But the idealism that succeeds is the idealism that 
knows the facts, and sees beyond them; the idealism that fails 
is the idealism that ignores the facts, and builds the future on 
the shifting sands of fancy. The world is littered with forgotten 
Utopias. It is less fertile in remembered Pacts. 

The rejection of the Wilson policy by America was a rude 
shock to Europe. She knew that he did not know the facts, and 
took advantage of his ignorance; but she was also accustomed 
to deal with plenipotentiaries, and discovered, a little late in 
the day, that President Wilson was not a plenipotentiary. The 
idealist pledged his country ; the realists repudiated the bargain. 
Presently the idealist died, and the realists remained alive. 

This series of events, which it has been necessary to recapitu- 
late at some length, was the first great blow to European belief 
in America. It was discovered that one could not trust the 
United States to fulfil an engagement made by her President. 
Presently Europe received another and greater shock. It was dis- 
covered that while American political engagements with Europe 
could be repudiated months afterwards, European financial 
engagements with America could be insisted on years afterwards. 

The contrast has purposely been stated bluntly, and indeed 
somewhat offensively. It is doubtful whether anything is gained 
by deliberate understatement, and to France at least the contrast 
between the American repudiation of the agreement to defend 
her against Germany and the American insistence on the repay- 
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ment of war loans was in fact offensive and, to that sensitive and 
suspicious nation, little less than a betrayal. It is possible that 
this was one of the causes which led to the French occupation of 
the Ruhr; to the series of anti-German alliances in Eastern 
Europe which have been so strongly condemned in America ; to 
the military policy in Africa which has been as strongly con- 
demned in England ; and finally to the tortuous financial policy 
whose immediate outcome has been the collapse of the franc, but 
whose ultimate aim has at least appeared to be the repudiation of 
the external debt. This line of reasoning may do both France and 
America injustice. But at least the sequence of dates and acts is 
suggestive. 

England had less reason to complain, both positively and 
negatively, than France. Englishmen are more familiar with the 
intricacies of the American constitution than their neighbours, 
and therefore the repudiation of President Wilson’s political 
engagements at Washington was a surprise rather than a shock. 
In any event, the disappearance of the German navy left us 
relatively indifferent to joint contracts against military attack ; 
from our point of view, as from the American, these things were 
liabilities rather than assets. British finance, too, was in a 
sounder position than that of France—partly owing to the fact 
that we taxed ourselves more drastically, but partly also because 
we had no occupied territories during the war—and therefore 
what seemed to France an act of incredible meanness appeared 
to us merely a disputable matter of policy in a complex situation 
on which opinions might legitimately differ. 

Insistence on commercial book-keeping as between allies 
might be sentimentally objectionable. It might be unwise 
politically and short-sighted financially. But even the most 
vivid imagination could hardly consider it a betrayal, far less a 
crime, if America chose to hold her debtors to their engagements. 

So far as Britain is concerned, indeed, the controversy is 
practically closed. We have made our bargain, and we shall 
stand by it. It may not have increased American prestige in 
the eyes of the world—that is none of our business; but it has 
certainly strengthened British credit everywhere. It is true that 
it was not the settlement we proposed or desired. But at least 
it was a settlement. And there is some truth in the view that 
even a bad settlement may be better than no settlement at all. 

But there is no disguising the fact that it was a very different 
settlement from those that we had been accustomed to make in 
the past. In previous wars, as in this, we lent money to our 
allies, and when the treaties of peace were made we did not insist 
on payment of interest or principal from our associates, nor did 
we demand large indemnities from the enemy. We have taken 
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our toll in land, not cash ; and history does not suggest that this 
has been unsound policy. 

But it was not followed by the Germans in 1871, when they 
insisted on the payment of an indemnity by France as well as the 
cession of two provinces. And it became evident early in the 
recent war that it would not be followed either by the Germans or 
the French when peace was declared. The German Chancellor 
Helfferich, speaking in 1915, looked forward to the defeated 
opponents of the Central Powers ‘ dragging through the cen- 
turies the chains of the indemnities’ they were to pay to the 
future master of Europe ; and when the day of reckoning came 
three years later, the astronomical figures proposed at Versailles 
showed that in this matter at least France was not unwilling to 
learn from the enemy. 

The sequel of this policy—the period of German evasion, the 
inflation period, the Ruhr occupation, the eventual modification 
of the tribute demanded, and the acceptance of the Dawes pro- 
posals—is recent and familiar history. But again, the results of 
this method do not in themselves suggest that the British method 
of writing off war debts, and seeking compensation in territory 
rather than tribute, was wrong. 

It is true that our attitude in 1919 was open to the charge of 
vacillation ; there were moments when Mr. Lloyd George seemed 
to want to ‘squeeze the German orange,’ just as there were 
moments when he seemed to want to ‘ hang the Kaiser.’ But 
these were little more than electioneering outbursts meaning 
nothing ; and historians will notice that the British Government 
was firm where it was true to its own tradition on land and sea, 
and that it only vacillated when it was drawn into the new 
Continental theory of cash payment. It insisted, without hesita- 
tion or qualification, on the surrender of the German navy and 
the German colonies; it assented and demurred, assented and 
demurred again, over the indemnities and tributes ; and finally 
it came down on the side, not indeed of complete cancellation— 
which would have been Utopian—but of writing down the totals 
of all war debts and indemnities from an astronomical to a ter- 
restrially conceivable (and payable) figure. 

To this, however, America would by no means assent. She 
was inclined to approve, it is true, of the reduction of the German 
indemnity to a tolerable figure; in any event that particular 
issue made little difference to her, since she was not an effective 
claimant to large sums like France and Belgium on the ground of 
war losses and devastation. But if she was easy with the enemy 
she was undeniably stiff with her allies. She was insistent on 
repayment of the loans she had advanced ; and she would not 
consider any scheme of making those payments contingent on the 
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receipt by the Allies of instalments of the German indemnity. 
What the Allies could get out of Germany was their affair ; what 
the United States could get out of Europe was her own business. 

This remarkable change of front, this stark financial realism, 
struck Europe like an east wind after the soft southerly breezes 
of President Wilson’s little lectures on self-determination. It 
was very bracing ; it was also extremely unpleasant. Democracy 
had gone out with Don Quixote ; dividends had come in with 
Dives. 

France may have been wrong in insisting that Germany should 
pay for the war. America may have been right in the coldness 
with which she looked upon indemnities. She may have been 
right again in insisting that her late allies should pay their debts, 
She may have been equally right in insisting that the Allied settle- 
ment of debts should not be contingent on the German payment 
of reparations. This attitude may have been economically 
sound and politically justified. But unfortunately it could be 
represented, and was in fact represented, as a policy that dealt 
more harshly with an ally who had been abandoned than with an 
enemy who had been beaten ; as a policy by which America stood 
to gain, whatever happened to her allies—a policy, in short, of 
* Heads I win, tails you lose.’ And the effect of these representa- 
tions, or misrepresentations, of Washington was not lessened by 
the reminders broadcast from the United States that if Europe 
would only abandon her old game of Continental politics and 
alliances and attend to the business of making money to pay her 
creditors she would find the half-yearly visit to the American 
dentist practically painless, and indeed almost a pleasant per- 
formance. The homily may have been justified. But it can 
hardly be described as tactful. 

On neither side was the controversy an elevating one. Credi- 
tors attempting to enforce payment and debtors attempting to 
avoid it are not necessarily ignoble ; but we should hardly choose 
to present them to an audience of Martians as evidence of the 
supreme achievements of the human race. Partners in a common 
enterprise squabbling over their expense sheets are not the most 
inspiring evidence of co-operation, and the spectacle of allies who 
have sealed their union in the blood of their sons disputing over 
the cash value of the common sacrifice could give unqualified 
pleasure only to a misanthropist. 

But the new popular theory of the United States as a nation 
of Shylocks was even more difficult to swallow than the theory 
which it had displaced, of the United States as a nation of Don 
Quixotes. American charity towards the distressed areas of 
Europe during and after the war was great and generous. It is 
true that charity is often the luxury of the rich, and that some- 
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times it is the solatium of a bad conscience. It was not for 
Europe to look a gift-horse in the mouth; but the contrast 
between the American Government’s mean treatment of the 
Belgian debt and the American people’s compassionate treatment 
of the Belgian debtors was somewhat too marked to escape 
comment. 

Much of the comment, indeed, was futile and wide of the 
mark. It is convenient to assume the hypothesis, which is not 
in itself improbable, that human nature all over the world is a 
fairly constant factor, and that men in the mass will follow their 
interests most of the time. But even so, an individual is free to 
do what he likes with his own surplus wealth ; a Government is 
not free to do what it likes with its assets. The private citizen is 
accountable to himself alone ; the Government is accountable to 
its citizens and to posterity. That, I think, is at least part of the 
secret of the transformation of the Quixote that was not into the 
Shylock that is not. But it is not the whole truth of this matter. 

War is not caused by armaments, as innocent peace societies 
and pacifist politicians sometimes suppose. War is caused by a 
conflict of ideas or interests, and it results directly from the 
attempt of one side to impose its will on the other. War is there- . 
fore an instrument of policy, but from its nature as a destructive 
weapon it is only an occasional instrument of a policy which is, 
or should be, continuous. 

What is that continuous policy ? Obviously the security of 
the State and its citizens ; by peace if possible, by war if neces- 
sary. But when citizens multiply, the State may need to expand ; 
and defence may then cross the invisible line which separates it 
from offence. The statesman still thinks in terms of security, 
but it is no longer the security of the existing unit in being, but 
of the prospective unit in becoming, that he has to safeguard. 

These considerations, of course, are elementary. But it is 
sometimes forgotten that the causes which drive nations to make 
war become effects in treaties of peace. The victor imposes his 
will, the loser submits ; and in the ideal war the loser pays the 
victor’s costs. (I say ‘the ideal’ war advisedly, for in the real 
war the victor spends men as well as money, and the former 
cannot be repaid.) Compensation is paid by the loser in land or 
tribute, which reduces his standard of security and living, and 
adds to that of the victor. 

Such was the old and simple doctrine of war, and up to a 
point the late war was true to type. Germany proposed in 1914 
to take the French forts and colonies, and had Germany won 
after the short, sharp campaign she planned, those, no doubt, 
would have been among the terms imposed, and France at least 
would no longer have been a menace to German security. 
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The Allies had fundamentally the same outlook. But their 
different situation imposed very different angles of vision. France 
demanded security—territory, the destruction, or at least reduc- 
tion, of the German army, and an indemnity. Britain also 
demanded security—territory overseas, and the destruction of 
the German navy. Her financial situation, however, differed 
from that of France, and therefore her financial attitude, as we 
shall see presently, was different. 

The position of America differed, again, from that of France 
and Britain. She entered the war reluctantly and late, because 
her security was less directly threatened. The United States was 
therefore able to adopt—at least, to profess—a more disin- 
terested attitude. She sought no territory, and took none. * She 
sought no indemnity, and took none. 

From these facts rose the legend of American Quixotism. 
The facts were true, but the legend was false. The acquisitive 
instinct is inherent in ambitious States, as in ambitious indi- 
viduals ; possession is not merely nine points of the law, but of 
human character. The United States has not been superior to 
the common human desire for land in the past ; for a hundred 
years and more her Government has bought land, fought for land, 
and negotiated for land continuously. The Louisiana purchase, 
the conquest of New Mexico, the ‘ Fifty-four forty or fight’ 
agitation : these do not suggest any real indifference to enlarging 
the territories of the Republic at home. Nor, in spite of the old 
tradition against overseas expansion, does the history of Panama, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Hawaii indicate any fundamental 
objection to extra-territorial possessions of recent years. 

The expansionist activities of the United States have been 
disguised by the fact that they began long before the Declaration 
of Independence, when the early colonists on the Atlantic sea- 
board began that long trek to the west which was to end only on 
the shores of the Pacific ; and also by the fact that the colonisa- 
tion of the country has been internal. The imperialism of the 
people has been concealed, even from themselves, by natural 
circumstance ; but it has been at least as potent, and as success- 
ful, as the imperialism of Britain, France, and Germany. 

The fact, then, that America annexed no territory in 1919 
was probably due to accident rather than superior virtue. She 
annexed no territory because there was no territory in the market 
that she wanted to annex. Had Jamaica instead of the Cameroons 
been a German colony the United States might not have been 
proof against temptation. It was one thing to refuse a mandate 
for Armenia; the real test would have come had a mandate for 
Mexico been repudiated. 

So much for territory ; tribute was another matter altogether. 
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American statesmen may have realised—as those of Europe did 
not—that it was as impossible to get money out of Germany on 
the lines proposed in Paris as for Mr. Horatio Bottomley to hang 
the Kaiser. But the Allies were owing Washington large sums of 
money. And the easy altruism of the United States in regard to 
land was not to be repeated in regard to gold. 

There were three different attitudes towards war debts as 
towards annexation, and in each case the attitude was deter- 
mined by local circumstance. France, Italy, and Belgium were 
all owing large sums to both Britain and America; they were 
debtors without being creditors. Britain was owing a large sum 
to America, but her debt was more than offset by the amount 
owing to her from the Continent ; she was a debtor in detail, but 
a creditor on balance. America alone was the creditor to whom 
everybody owed money, but who owed nothing in return. 

It is obvious that between these five associates France, Italy, 
and Belgium would deprecate the payment of war debts, 
America would enlarge on the need for States, as for individuals, 
to meet their obligations. Britain alone, being both debtor and 
creditor, could take a more impartial view. It can be claimed, 
without pride or false modesty, that the British Government did 
so, and that it might have been a good thing for the world had the 
principles of the Balfour Note been accepted. 

America, however, would not consider those proposals, and 
the opportunity passed. It is easy, of course, to denounce the 
United States, and to contrast the idealism with which Wash- 
ington began the war with the hard bargains she drove at the 
end. Nor were the reproaches entirely without justification. 
There is a real, and not merely rhetorical, difference between the 
war debts of allies and ordinary commercial debts. There is 
something a little repellent about the calculation of sacrifice in 
terms of statistics. There is an awkward contrast between the 
service of humanity and the presentation of the bill. 

But it must be remembered that the arguments on the other 
side were by no means negligible ; and it should have been fore- 
seen by the European Allies that in certain not improbable cir- 
cumstances of home politics in the United States they were bound 
to become decisive. 

The United States had raised the money to finance the war 
—that is to say, to finance her European Allies—from her 
own people, who subscribed freely to Liberty loans. It might 
conceivably be possible for Washington to cancel the whole 
Allied debt to America with a stroke of the pen. But she would 
still have to pay interest at home on that debt, and ultimately to 
repay the principal to her own citizens. If Washington had can- 
celled the whole Allied debt, she would indeed have made a noble 
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gesture to suffering Europe. But she would also have saddled her 
own people with a great part of the cost of a quarrel not of her 
making—a quarrel in which she was in fact so little interested that 
she came in last of the major combatants, quitted first, and then 
repudiated the settlement she had helped to impose. 

These things, however noble, are not done by responsible 
statesmen. First things first ; and it is the business of a Govern- 
ment to look after the interests of its own people first. 

But it is less certainly the business of a great Government to 
look after the immediate financial interests of its own people 
first, last, and all the time, and to ignore—or at least reduce to 
the vanishing point represented by a diplomatic ‘ observer ’ who 
attends, but takes no direct part in, international conferences— 
what may be ultimately greater political interests. Those 
interests may be correlated with the interests of other States and 
peoples, considerations of high policy may sometimes override 
monetary considerations of local and temporary importance, and 
prestige in the outer world may eventually be more important 
than election slogans and personal or party reputations at home. 
The imponderables, after all, exist, and even though they are 
ignored in the current balance-sheet of a nation, they may affect 
future balance-sheets and the factors which make up those 
balance-sheets. 

These ancillary but hardly negligible considerations appear to 
have escaped the authorities at Washington ; or if they did pay 
attention to these matters, they decided to take the cash and let 
the credit go. Any foreign comment on that decision is, of course, 
suspect of being prejudiced, or inspired by ulterior motives ; and 
the suspicion is no doubt often well founded. But the decision 
has been not quite unanimously received in the United States, 
where there have been weighty if not very vocal elements of 
public opinion which have doubted its wisdom. The dema- 
gogues are naturally all in favour of collecting the uttermost 
farthing. But some shrewd politicians question the possibility 
of binding engagements between States extending over sixty 
years or more. Many financiers question. the wisdom of cornering 
gold. And more than one moralist has questioned the ethical 
soundness of the policy. 

It must frankly be admitted that the problem, from the purely 
American angle, is very complex. It is certainly not a legitimate 
criticism that Washington failed to cancel the whole Allied debt ; 
she could not fairly have done so as the responsible representative 
of American interests. Nor would it probably be quite fair to 
reproach the American Government with failing to adopt the 
Balfour Note policy as it stood; it could perhaps hardly, in 
justice to its own taxpayers, have gone quite so far. But the 
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Balfour Note policy might at least have served as a basis for dis- 
cussion. And it is obvious—at least it seems obvious to us on 
this side of the Atlantic—that the United States could have gone 
a little farther than she did, and risked a little more in the way of 
generosity, if only to heighten her own prestige. 

England is, when all is said and done, a proud and wealthy 
country, and we cannot afford to haggle over halfpence with our 
creditors ; we would rather pay than be patronised. France is 
also a country of some considerable resources, and those who live 
in glass houses at Paris should not throw stones at American 
avarice. But Italy is assuredly not a land corrupted by excessive 
wealth ; yet Italy has also had her elbow jogged and her atten- 
tion called to the account rendered. And even if it is argued that 
Italy must pay for the dignity of becoming a Great Power, was 
it necessary to dun Belgium? It is reported that President 
Wilson was for cancelling the Belgian debt to the United 
States, on the universally recognised ground of her special 
position and the splendid gallantry of a little nation attacked in 
defiance of treaty obligations. That course of action, however, 
did not appeal to his successors at the White House, for the 
bargain has since been repudiated, and the cancellation has 
itself been cancelled. 

This particular transaction, it must be admitted, sticks a 

little in the throat. There is good authority for the proposition 
that the first shall be last. But it is a novel application of the 
text to give the first to bear the brunt of an invasion the privilege 
of paying tribute for assistance to the last that steps into the 
breach. 
The powers of Governments may be limited, but it is surely 
inconceivable that they are as limited as this; and I for one 
refuse to believe that the American people will look with pleasure, 
let alone pride, on this particular transaction in years to come. 
It is one thing to request a settlement of accounts with the 
British Empire, for we speak with the United States as equals. 
It is surely quite another thing to take toll from a country whose 
area is less than that of Maine, whose population is less than that 
of New York State, and whose revenue is less than that of the 
London County Council. 

The official avarice of the United States has been sufficiently 
discussed in Europe. The private generosity of the United States 
citizens has received less adequate recognition on this side of the 
Atlantic. The contrast between the two is so remarkable that it 
obviously invites examination. But the explanation of the dis- 
crepancy is not, I think, very recondite. It will some day be 

ised as a misfortune for America, and indeed for the whole 
world, that the United States had no concrete objective in the 
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war, She fought, it is true, for liberty, for democracy, for 
fourteen points, but not for her life. Her national existence was 
never directly menaced : Germany in her most Chauvinist 
moments did not contemplate the Kaiser sending one of his sons 
as dictator to dragoon the subject province of New York. 
America fought well for an abstract idea, but she alone among 
the combatants had no material objective. And men, being by 
nature an acquisitive and predatory race, are so made that if they 
possess no material objective they have to find one. It was pre- 
cisely because American citizens were not vitally interested in the 
war that they were persuaded into the idealist policy of President 
Wilson. But it was precisely because they found pure idealism 
so dissatisfying that they reverted to the other extreme and 
accepted the materialist policy of his successors. The diet of 
noble words was followed by collection of the debt and the forma- 


' tion of further fantastic claims against Britain for blockade 


damage ; the cold fit succeeded the hot. 

Everybody else had got something out of the war; why should 
America not at least pay her expenses? So ran the argument, 
and up to a point it was valid. Unfortunately, America was 
genuinely indifferent to territory because there was no territory 
at stake or available that would have added to her strength or 
importance ; but for the very reason that it was impossible to 
think of victory in terms of land it became easy to think of it in 
terms of cash. For a political was substituted a financial im- 
perialism. 

It is in no spirit of monastic renunciation that I suggest that 
this irony of contemporary history has become a tragedy of cir- 
cumstance. I have no particular patience with current denuncia- 
tions of capital and capitalism ; nor have England and France 
always shown themselves sufficiently indifferent to the golden 
calf to cast many stones across the Atlantic. 

But it remains the fact that a territorial imperialism is on a 
more solid basis than a financial imperialism, and for a simple 
reason. Land implies responsibility on the part of the possessor 
towards the possessed ; for his own sake, and his own profit, he will 
look after the material well-being of the subject province, and seek 
its prosperity, if only in order that his own interests may flourish. 
But in the payment of debts the responsibility is all on the 
debtor’s side, and the only duty of the creditor is to receive the 
money. A territorial empire cannot be an absentee landlord ; 
a financial empire can be an absentee stockholder. The former 
shoulders the maximum of responsibility with the minimum of 
profit ; the latter accepts the minimum of responsibility with 
the maximum of profit. It may exist for a time, but it can strike 
no root of loyalty, of goodwill, of respect or mutual affection such 
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as is necessary if any human institution is to endure, and sooner 
or later the empire built on gold will collapse like the house built 
on the sands. 

The unhappy results of this policy are indeed already beginning 
to manifest themselves. America is frankly disillusioned with 
Europe. Europe is frankly disillusioned with America. The 
time will surely come when America will be disillusioned with her- 
self and will exchange her present vision of financial imperialism 
for the territorial expansion that inevitably again awaits her at 
some time in the future. In the Philippines she has shown a real 
sense of responsibility towards the people she governs. It is a 
strange commentary on the limitations of human statecraft that 
the Filipinos have been more fortunate than the Belgians. 

In paradise, I understand, the floor is paved with gold ; 
but on this present earth gold is the symbol, land the substance, 
on which human power and rule are based. And those who 
strive after the symbol therefore deceive themselves ; for when 
the substance is absent, the symbol cannot breed. 


A. Wyatt TILBy. 
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MINING ROYALTIES AND THE COAL 
PROBLEM 


THE Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, in Chapter VII. of 
their Report, have explained their recommendation that the 
mineral should be acquired by the State on payment of com- 
pensation to the present royalty owners. It is natural that 
landowners should oppose this recommendation ; for if they 
are receiving mineral royalties they dislike compulsory acquisi- 
tion, and fear that the compensation awarded them may be 
insufficient. If, on the other hand, no minerals have been dis- 
covered on their property, they dislike the idea of losing all 
chance of potential enrichment at some future date, if by any 
chance minerals should hereafter be discovered on their land. 
The fact that this opposition is natural is no ground for not 
acquiring the minerals if this course is otherwise desirable in the 
public interest, though it is a very strong ground for granting 
reasonably liberal compensation in the case of all in present 
enjoyment of these rights. To deprive people of existing rights 
which have been enjoyed, recognised by law, and made the 
subject of transfer for value over a period of three and a half 
centuries would be a wholly un-British proceeding. On the 
other hand, to claim compensation for the deprivation of un- 
proved minerals would be equally unreasonable. A man who 
owned a patch of land on a prairie might just as well claim high 
present value for it on the ground that some day or other the 
construction of a railway, or the establishment of a new industry, 
might raise the value of his property a thousandfold. Public 
acquisition deals with the market value at the time of acquisition, 
and cannot recognise speculative considerations, though it is 
reasonable to allow a fixed additional percentage because the 
acquisition is compulsory. 

There are three different points of view represented in the 
controversy. On one side it is contended that the minerals in 
any area of land, however deep down below the surface, belong 
to the owner of the land by law, by usage, and by natural right, 
and that the State has no greater right to appropriate minerals 
than it has to appropriate the land itself. On the other extreme 
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are those who maintain that minerals are the property of the 
community, represented by the State; that the surface owner 
has unjustly appropriated this property and should be made to 
surrender it to the community without any compensation at all. 
A more moderate variant on this opinion is to confine com- 
pensation to cases in which the land has been the subject of 
recent transfer for a consideration which specifically included 
its mineral value. A mean between these extremes is the opinion 
that minerals ought ab initio to have been reserved by the State, 
but that inasmuch as, in the absence of such reservation, law and 
long-established usage have sanctioned appropriation of minerals 
by surface owners, it would be most unjust for the State to take 
any minerals which are in process of exploitation except on 
payment of compensation. This middle opinion I hold, and I 
have spent many years of my life in India, a country in which 
(outside the permanently settled areas) mineral rights were 
expressly reserved to the Crown when proprietary rights in land 
were conferred or recognised. 

On the question to whom minerals naturally belong it is 
possible to argue indefinitely. The soil itself is made up of 
mineral substances mixed with organic matter, and the natural 
equities of the case might be held to differ according as the 
mineral appeared as a surface outcrop or in seams or strata a 
thousand feet or more beneath the surface. The ownership of 
all land originated either by occupation—forcible or peaceful— 
or by favour of, or in return for service rendered to, the Crown, 
and the value of land may consist of its soil value, its site value, 
or its mineral value, or a combination of these ; but, whereas the 
soil value and the site value depend upon the nature of the 
surface, or at most upon a subsoil of comparatively a few feet 
below the surface, the mineral value will most often depend upon 
geological formations or faults many hundreds of feet below. 
And whereas the soil value certainly was, and the site value may 
often have been, a factor in the original choice or grant of the 
land, the mineral value can only have been such a factor in very 
rare cases. I am speaking of old countries like the United King- 
dom. Indeed, the judgment of the courts in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time which confirmed the rights of the surface owner to the 
minerals on or below the surface, at whatever depth, was passed 
long before either the owner, the State, or the courts could have 
anticipated the issues involved or the importance of minerals 
when scientific mining was later on to be developed. Nor can 
the theory of surface ownership extending to any depth be 
reconciled with the declaration of the same courts that gold and 
silver belong to the Crown and not to the surface owner. If the 
Crown could have foreseen that the baser metals might one day 
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prove more valuable than any gold or silver likely to be found 
below the surface, it would have taken steps to re-establish by 
legislation the right of the Crown as representing the nation. As, 
however, the decision was never reversed, the question of natural 
rights in this country has become academic, but natural senti- 
ment is against the absolute vesting of minerals in the surface 
owner. These minerals derive no sustenance from his soil, as do 
trees of spontaneous growth which stand upon it. Their presence 
there is due to no exertion or merit of his. They are valueless 
until they are exploited by the application of capital, science and 
labour, to none of which does he, gudé surface owner, contribute, 
and in the vast majority of cases the original first owner from 
whom his title can be traced back had no expectations that his 
land would ever possess more value than its surface, or site, 
might give it. The sentiment adverse to his ownership becomes 
stronger when a mineral industry paying a royalty finds difficulty 
in maintaining itself. Lastly, if the particular industry so im- 
peded is one that is vital to the national prosperity, the senti- 
ment against private ownership of the mineral may become 
intense. 

It is for these reasons that it is obviously in the public interest 
that every State should reserve the ownership of minerals to itself. 
In most civilised States, except England and America (which 
followed the practice of the Mother Country), this reservation 
has been made; and the question now is whether the British 
Government should not repair the error, even though it will have 
to pay compensation. Before the question of expediency can be 
discussed, two points which give rise to confusion require to be 
cleared up. The acquisition by the State of property in minerals 
does not mean that the rights of the surface owner to the enjoy- 
ment of the surface apart from minerals are in any way diminished. 
If the exploitation of the mineral involves the occupation of the 
surface or the destruction of its amenities, the surface owner must 
be fully compensated for such occupation and disturbance. 
Secondly, State ownership does not impede the owner of the 
surface as a State concessionaire in exploiting singly or jointly 
with others the minerals on or beneath his land. If he has already 
developed mines under his own land by the application of capital, 
he will have the same return on that capital as it would have 
yielded to any other capitalist. The only difference will be that 
he will now be liable to pay to the State the royalty which he, 
in another capacity, was formerly receiving himself. For this 
loss he has ex hypothesi been compensated and his mining profits 
will not be affected. If these two points are made clear, and if 
the compensation offered by the State for its acquisition of 
mineral rights is reasonably liberal, the landowner is driven to 
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support his opposition to that measure on other grounds. These 
usually are : 

That the nationalisation of minerals is merely a first step to 
the nationalisation of mines ; 

That the State acquisition of minerals will prove an effective 
obstacle to private mining enterprise ; 

That the administration of its mineral rights will prove so 
expensive and entail such an army of officials that the State will 
be a serious loser by its purchase. 

The unreality of the first objection is easily demonstrated. 
If Bolshevist Russia is put aside (and even the Soviet Govern- 
ment has recently had to fall back upon private enterprise—vide 
the Harriman concession in respect of manganese in the Caucasus), 
in no important State has State ownership of minerals led to the 
nationalisation of mining enterprise. The two things are perfectly 
distinct, and no one is better able to appreciate this than a surface 
owner in England, who has not taken shares in the exploitation 
of minerals, but has been content to draw royalties as the price 
of the mineral extracted by the labour and capital of others. In 
the Central Provinces of India the Government did itself develop 
two or three coalfields, but this was merely pioneer work because 
no private enterprise was forthcoming at the time and it was 
desired to encourage it. After these State collieries had been 
worked for some years they were sold or leased to companies, and 
other coalfields in that province have subsequently been developed 
by private enterprise, a moderate royalty being paid to the State. 
The truth is that it is much easier for the State to draw its royalties 
than to risk public money on speculative enterprises and make 
itself responsible for so complicated and hazardous a business as 
the profitable management of mines. No one, except a Com- 
munist or an inmate of a lunatic asylum, seriously recommends 
Government to undertake mining as a part of its normal functions. 

The second objection is that the ownership of minerals by the 
State is sure to be a deterrent to private enterprise. This objection 
is equally baseless, provided always that the enterprise has a 
reasonable Government to deal with which is anxious to develop 
the mineral resources of the country and is wise enough not to 
kill the enterprise by extortionate demands. I can claim to speak 
with some experience on this subject, for I had the honour of 
administering two Indian provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Burma, in both of which minerals are of great importance, and 
numerous mineral enterprises have been undertaken. My 
experience on the Government side extends to coal, manganese, 
limestone and iron in the former province, and to oil, silver lead, 
with copper and zinc attached, tin and wolfram, and rubies in 
the latter; and since my retirement I have seen something of 
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the other side of the shield from a seat on the board of an Indian 
mining company. I would refer opponents to State ownership 
of minerals to any of the companies which deal with oil or tin in 
Burma, or with coal or manganese in the Central Provinces, to 
ask whether, if the mineral had been privately owned and they 
had had to make their own arrangements with hundreds of 
surface owners, they would have been better treated in respect 
to their mineral concessions or their royalties than they have 
been by the Government of India. Possibly some early pioneer 
might have got off cheaply in dealing with ignorant rustics ; but, 
once mining had been shown to be profitable, even the rustics, 
urged on by lawyers, contractors, touts and adventurers, each 
with a finger in the pie, would have opened their mouths and 
extracted from their concessionaires terms and conditions beside 
which the Government claims are a mere fleabite. The surface 
owners in England are sufficiently intelligent and well educated 
not to spoil good business by excessive demands; but even in 
their case legislation has been found necessary to remove some, 
though it has not removed all, of the obstacles which multiple 
private ownership of minerals puts in the way of mineral enter- 
prise. It is largely on these grounds, indeed, that the Royal 
Commission recommended the acquisition of royalties. So far 
from State ownership being a deterrent to private enterprise, it 
offers many advantages. For one thing, the rules governing the 
grant of prospecting licences and mining leases are open to all, the 
terms of such agreements are standardised and well known, the 
rates of dead rent and royalties are prescribed and are moderate. 

In India the royalty on coal is 4 annas a ton. On all other 
minerals, except gold, silver and precious stones (which are 
always subject to special negotiations), the standard royalty is 
2% per cent. on the value of the ore at pit’s mouth; but these 
rules and royalties are not entirely rigid, and specially favourable 
terms are often conceded on good cause shown. The advantages 
of dealing with a single royalty owner are immense, and the 
question of wayleaves under the surface never arise. It has also 
to be remembered that it is not merely Indian capitalists who 
have found this system tolerable. Some of the greatest mineral 
enterprises—like the Burma Oil Company, the Burma Cor- 
poration, tin companies in Tavoy, and manganese and coal 
companies in the Central Provinces—are purely European enter- 
prises. The defender of the present British system will urge that 
if the surface owner is deprived of his rights to minerals, albeit 
with compensation, he will lose all incentive to embark on 
mineral enterprises himself. With due respect to those who hold 
this view, I venture to urge that this argument also has no 
substance. The surface owner is in the best position to apply to 
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the Government for a prospecting licence or a mining lease on 
his own land, and will find no difficulty in gaining access to it. 
Having always contended that the payment of royalty to himself 
has been no discouragement to others to risk their money in 
mineral enterprises, he cannot, with any conscience, assert that 
the payment of a royalty to the Government is going to be a 
deterrent to him. If the surface owner has the wit, the initiative, 
and the command of capital, his ownership of the surface will 
always be an advantage in his favour over other competitors. 
The third, and last, objection is that the exercise of its newly 
acquired mineral rights will cost the State so much that the 
acquisition will not be worth the outlay. If that is the case, how 
is it that countries that are much poorer than the United Kingdom 
have managed to sustain these burdens ? In respect of all enter- 
prises now in being, once the compensation is settled the task of 
collecting royalties upon the number of tons extracted involves no 
special or expensive agency. The Department of Mines is already 
receiving information of this kind. The country already possesses 
a staff of inspectors of mines and can command the services of 
eminent geologists when it requires their advice at no vast expense. 
As regards future prospecting, this is not a new and un- 
explored country in which applications for prospecting licences 
will come in by thousands Such applications are dealt with in 
India under well-defined rules, and these rules have been drawn 
up after consideration of similar rules in other countries. Beyond 
a map of the surface area, sufficient to enable the ground to be 
identified on the map, the applicant does not require to submit 
any elaborate information. If the correctness of the map requires 
confirmation by public authority, the applicant will pay the fees 
necessary for the survey. Having given its permission for pros- 
pecting operations, the State is bound to assist its licensee to 
secure access to the land, but it will, in the first instance, allow 
the prospector to make his own arrangements with the surface 
owner for entry upon the land and for the necessary operations. 
Only if the surface owner refuses his consent, or imposes exorbitant 
terms, is the intervention of the State necessary, in which case 
it proceeds as it would do if it were acquiring land for a public 
purpose. In my own experience the compensation is in most 
cases settled by the parties without the intervention of the courts. 
The mineral concessionaire is willing to give reasonable com- 
pensation to the surface owner, and a reasonable surface owner, 
who may not be any too prosperous, is glad to secure good value 
either for the land itself or for the temporary user of it. I feel 
sure that in the case of new prospecting the Government would 
find no difficulty in working out a procedure most suitable to 
British conditions ; but in the case of all existing mines all these 
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questions of difficulty have already been settled, and it seems 
unlikely that Government will be overwhelmed at an early date 
by a rush of prospectors. 

Having now, as I hope, shown that the stock objections to 
State acquisition are not substantial, I need not repeat in detail 
the arguments set out by the Coal Commission in favour of this 
course. They consider the purchase of royalties as likely to 
smooth away many difficulties felt by mineral enterprise on 
account of multiple mineral ownership, and they attach great 
importance to the sentimental value at the present juncture of 
transferring to the State royalties which, in the hands of private 
owners, are, rightly or wrongly, regarded by many, including the 
miners, as an unfair burden on the industry, but which in the 
hands of the State justly belong to the community. Yet I cannot 
help feeling that the Commission have, in this instance, missed 
an opportunity of demonstrating the positive material advantages 
to be derived from the course which they recommend. Let it be 
granted at once that the principle of a direct subsidy to any 
industry is wrong, demoralising to those engaged in it, and 
dangerous to the State because it sets up a precedent, making it 
difficult for the State to refuse similar applications from other 
industries, a position which would soon lead to national bank- 
ruptcy. Let it also be granted that the taxpayers should not be 
asked to invest their money in acquiring at large expense a 
property which is going to be unprofitable to them. The Royal 
Commission did not pursue this matter or examine all its implica- 
tions ; they took it for granted that the royalties as a result of 
the acquisition would be paid to the State instead of to the land- 
owners. Neither party to the coal controversy suggested that 
the royalties should be remitted to the industry—the colliery 
owners, who in many cases are also royalty receivers, because 
they were absolutely opposed to the acquisition at all, while the 
Socialists who gave evidence for the miners were advocates of 
the nationalisation, not merely of the royalties, but of the mines 
themselves, and could not with any consistency suggest that the 
State should not enjoy the royalties which ought to be an asset 
to the whole community. The Commission, therefore, without 
probing the question further, contented themselves with the 
suggestion that 5 per cent. of the royalties should be devoted to 
pithead baths, or, alternatively, if the royalties were not acquired, 
that the royalty owners should be taxed to this extent for the 
benefit of the industry. This is the alternative which the Govern- 
ment have favoured. It is not likely to please any party. It 
gives no satisfaction to those who want royalties nationalised, or 
to the royalty owners who see their lawful property singled out 
for special extra taxation. It is merely giving a sop to Cerberus 
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at their expense, for which, moreover, Cerberus, preferring food 
to hot water, will not even wag his tail. 

The whole transaction requires to be put from a different 
standpoint. The 100,000,000/. which the Commission estimate 
as the cost of acquiring the royalties is not a subsidy to the mining 
industry. It is a national investment whereby the nation will 
become the owner of all the coal in the bowels of the kingdom. 
What is this property? On page 17 of the Report the Com- 
mission give the estimates; and, even if the latest and highest 
estimate be not adopted (that of Professor Jevons in 1915), it 
would appear to be safe to take 150,000,000,000 tons as a fair 
figure. The royalty owners and the Commission have alike 
emphasised that royalties are not rents, but are the price of the 
mineral in the ground. If the nation could buy the entire coal 
reserves of the country for 100,000,000/. it will be buying them at 
a cost of one-sixth of a penny per ton. The present royalties, 
averaging 6d. a ton, would be payable to the State after acquisi- 
tion, and it might not be possible to raise this figure so long as the 
existing agreements are in force ; but it is quite open to the State 
to make a bargain. It might, for example, by lowering the 
present royalty to a nominal figure, induce the colliery owner to 
agree to a higher royalty, say of 1s. a ton, if the coal industry 
recovers its prosperity, or if the price of the coal at pit’s mouth 
exceeds a given sum per ton, or the net profits of the colliery 
exceed a stated percentage. It might be able to secure agreement 
to a sliding scale ranging from a minimum of 1d. a ton to a maxi- 
mum of Is., according to the profits of the industry. Since a 
losing industry means a cessation of exploitation, and since coal 
lying unworked in the ground produces nothing, it is only good 
business on the part of the owner of the minerals to offer his 
wares at a low price so as to encourage capital to buy his coal and 
extract it. If to this advantage be added the enormous benefits 
to the nation and its industries arising from a prosperous coal 
industry, the sacrifice of selling at a low price while the industry 
is depressed will prove a very profitable bargain. Suppose, for 
example, that the State, having acquired the coal, were to offer it 
at 1d. a ton for two years, and at 3d. a ton for two years more, it 
might in the fifth year be able to return to the present 6d. which the 
royalty owners obtain, and some years later the royalty might, on 
the sliding scale, have risen to 9d. or 1s. The calculation would be : 


Years. Benefit yi the State. Saving " the industry. 
First two years . : . 1,000,000 .. 5,000,000 
Next two years . 3 ‘ ei 3,000,000 .. 3,000,000 
Fifth year . . 6,000,000 .. Nil. 


Total position at ‘the end of 
five years . : - 14,000,000 .. 16,000,000 
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Now, the abatement of royalty (namely, the price of the raw 
mineral in the ground) when an industry is gravely depressed is a 
common incident in State management when minerals are State 
property. It is in no sense a subsidy to an industry ; it creates 
no precedent for subsidising industries generally. It is merely 
an ordinary business proposition to be content with a low price 
in the present in order to secure a higher one in an early future. 
Most new undertakings have to be content with small returns in 
the beginning before large profits can be expected. It may be, 
if the old prosperity returns, that the industry will be able to pay 
Is. a ton regularly, in which case the nation will be receiving 
10 per cent. or 12 per cent. on its outlay, without counting the 
larger benefits due to the indirect advantages to other industries, 
Critics, of course, will say that this saving to the coal industry 
during the next four years is no solution to the present con- 
troversy, and will not enable the industry to prosper without 
other sacrifices on the part of both labour and capital. I do not 
assert that it will. Sacrifices will still be necessary pending the 
rehabilitation of the industry ; but a Government which offers a 
single sum of 3,000,000/, (since withdrawn), or a contribution of 
300,000/. a year, to the provision of hot baths can scarcely 
criticise an advantage to the industry of 16,000,000/. in the next 
four years as too trifling a help to be worth either the offer or the 
acceptance. Without being a subsidy it reduces the expenditure 
on production. It confers the same benefits as a loan, but repay- 
ment is conditional on profits. It benefits all parties to the 
transaction, and, unless the freely expressed anticipations of the 
recovery of the coal industry are mere foolish optimism, it 
promises to be an excellent investment for the nation. If it 
does not obviate the sacrifices necessary by the two parties to 
the dispute, it pro tanto reduces them, and should increase 
their willingness to bear them. When one considers that of 
the 23,000,000/. given in subsidy in the year 1925-26 at least 
4,000,000]. to 5,000,000]. must have gone to pay the royalty 
owners, it is surely worth the nation’s while to acquire the coal 
reserves of the country and negotiate terms for the price of its 
mineral which, after being helpful to a temporarily depressed 
industry, will in no long time bring to the nation, directly and 
indirectly, a good return on its outlay. 

If by the time the coal measures of this country are exhausted 
the average price realised by the State over the whole period has 
been even 8d. a ton, the nation will have received 5,000,000,000l. 
from its investment to-day of 100,000,000], It is at least quite 
certain that the principal and interest of a loan necessary to pay 
the compensation will have been completely wiped off in a com- 
paratively short space of time 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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AUSTRALIA’S MODEL CITY 


A MODEL city is being built in the Australian bush as the Federal 
capital of Australia and the seat of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Next year the seat of government will be transferred from 
Melbourne, with its population of 800,000, to this model city, 
officially named Canberra, the population of which is less than 
5000. And more than half of the present population of the new 
city consists of workmen who are engaged in building it. When 
members of the Commonwealth Parliament assemble at Canberra 
in May 1927 to attend the first session in the Federal capital they 
will find very few streets formed in this new city. Parliament 
House, which has been built at a cost of 500,000/., faces an open 
stretch of country, with fields of long waving grass in the fore- 
ground. There will be no trams to carry residents about the 
city. Although for many years it will be a small city in popu- 
lation, the plan on which it is being built provides for an area 
of twelve square miles, and already the suburbs, consisting of a 
few scattered houses, lie at a distance of several miles from the 
few shops in the commercial centre. Electricity, water, and 
sewerage have been laid on to the houses, but there is no supply 
of coal gas. In the big cities of Australia domestic cooking in 
gas stoves is the rule, but in the new city cooking will be done by 
electricity, or with wood and coal fires in kitchen ranges. 

Some years will elapse before the Federal capital is con- 
nected with the main railway system of Australia. It has been 
temporarily connected with a branch line which runs from 
Sydney down the south coast of New South Wales to Bombala. 
But this connexion will not serve traffic from the States of Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. Mem- 
bers of Parliament from these States, and other passengers, will 
use the express train from Melbourne to Sydney and will dis- 
embark at Yass, forty miles north-east of Canberra. Motor cars 
and charabancs will convey them to the Federal capital. The 
express from Melbourne to Sydney reaches Yass at 5.30 in the 
morning, and members of Parliament will not like turning out of 
their sleeping berths at that time on winter mornings in order to 
undertake a forty miles drive to Canberra. They are agitating 
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for the construction of a railway line from Yass to Canberra, but 
it has been officially estimated that the cost of the line would 
exceed 750,000/., and that the revenue would be small, as much 
of the passenger traffic, consisting of members of Parliament and 
civil servants travelling to and from Melbourne, would be free. 
The Public Works Committee, which examined the proposal to 
build such a line, reported against it because of the inadequate 
revenue it would earn ; but there can be little doubt that eventu- 
ally it will be built. It is probable that the transfer of the seat 
of government from Melbourne to Canberra will stimulate civil 
aviation in Australia, which on account of its equable climate 
and vast open spaces free from mountain ranges is regarded by 
aviators as an ideal country for flying. An aerial service sub- 
sidised by the Commonwealth Government has been operating 
for the past two years from Adelaide and Melbourne towards 
Sydney. This route is within 200 miles of Canberra, and a sub- 
sidiary aerial service to Canberra could be easily arranged. 

It was not without long delay and much political manceuvring 
that the site of the Federal capital was finally fixed at Canberra 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. The written Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, which came into operation in 
1goI, provided for the creation of a new city as the Federal 
capital. Sydney and Melbourne, the two largest cities in Australia, 
each wanted to be the Federal capital, and to avoid jealousy 
between them the Federal Convention which drafted the Con- 
stitution decided that neither should have this distinction. New 
South Wales, as the oldest and most populous of the six States 
of the Federation, claimed that the new capital should be within 
her borders. In order to induce the electors of New South Wales 
to vote for the establishment of the Federation at the referendum 
in 1899, the Convention decided to admit this claim; but in 
order to appease the jealousy of other States it was decided that 
the site should be not less than 100 miles from Sydney, the capital 
of New South Wales. Seven years elapsed after the first meeting 
of the Commonwealth Parliament before finality was reached in 
the selection of a site for the Federal capital. Nearly every 
representative of a New South Wales constituency wanted the 
capital to be in his electorate, and a great deal of political manceu- 
vring was employed to influence the votes of members from other 
States, who were able to approach the selection with disinterested 
views. Originally forty sites in New South Wales were put 
forward for consideration, but these were subsequently reduced 
to twenty-three. In 1902 the Government sent members of 
Parliament on a jaunt through New South Wales to inspect these 
sites. In the following year the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to report on the six most suitable sites. The House 
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of Representatives passed a Bill in which, after an exhaustive 
ballot among members, Tumut was selected as the site. When 
this Bill came before the Senate Bombala was substituted for 
Tumut. As negotiations between the two Houses failed to bring 
about agreement, it was decided to obtain further information 
regarding the relative merits of these two sites. In the following 
year, a new Parliament having been elected in the meantime, a 
Bill passed both Houses declaring that the site must be within 
seventeen miles of Dalgety, which is about thirty miles north of 
Bombala. Four years later a Bill was introduced to fix more 
definitely the locality of the Dalgety site, with the result that 
Parliament—the third Parliament which had considered the site 
question—substituted for Dalgety a site in the Yass-Canberra 
district of New South Wales. After that there was no change in 
the site, but, owing to the war and other causes, building opera- 
tions were not commenced until 1920. 

The Federal territory in New South Wales consists of 900 
square miles ; the area is of irregular shape so as to take in the 
watershed of several small rivers, and the city site is in the north- 
east of the territory. The Crown lands within this large area were 
handed over by New South Wales free of charge to the Common- 
wealth Government, and the private lands were purchased by 
the Government at the unimproved value before the site was fixed 
upon. The highest price paid by the Commonwealth Government 
for this vacant land in the bush was 3/. per acre. The laying out 
of the city has naturally increased manyfold the value of land 
within the city area. The policy of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which has the approval of Parliament and the people, is to 
retain the freehold of every foot of land within the 900 square 
miles of Federal territory. Business and residential sites within 
the city are sold on a ninety-nine years’ lease. Up to the present 
two auction sales of leases of land within the site of the city have 
been held, and comparatively high prices have been realised. 
Business blocks in the civic centre averaged nearly 8o/. per foot 
frontage, the prices of blocks ranging from 1300/. to 5600l., the 
latter sum being for corner blocks. The purchaser does not pay 
the price at which a site is knocked down to him ; he pays to the 
Commonwealth Government an annual rental of 5 per cent. of 
the price. After twenty years the value of the block will be 
reappraised for rental, and thereafter until the ninety-nine years’ 
lease runs out reappraisement will be made every ten years. 
Provision has been made to prevent speculators obtaining blocks 
and holding on to them until the development of surrounding 
blocks increases the value. Purchasers of leases have to sign an 
undertaking to commence building within twelve months of the 
date of the purchase of a lease, and to complete building within 
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two years of that date. No lease is sold to any bidder who is not 
a British subject. In order to prevent congestion in the com- 
mercial centre of the city, and to provide for its even spread, no 
building is allowed to be more than two storeys high. 

The building of the city has been entrusted since 1924 to a 
Federal Capital Commission, consisting of three members, 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government. The Com- 
mission have power to raise loans for the development of the 
city and the construction of public buildings. In the early stages 
considerable expense will be incurred, but later on the rentals 
from thousands of business and residential sites will provide the 
Commission with a big revenue. In fifty years’ time this revenue 
will amount to some millions of pounds a year. The complete 
control exercised by the Commission over the development of the 
city means that the city will develop according to a regular plan 


_ instead of in a haphazard irregular manner. When Washington 


city was planned it was intended that the Capitol should be the 
centre of the city, with streets radiating from it in every direction; 
But Washington city was allowed to develop westwards, with 
the result that almost the whole of the business portion of the 
city and the chief residential areas are in the west, and the 
Capitol, instead of being in the centre, is at the eastern end of the 
city. This will not be the case with Canberra: Capitol Hill, on 
which the Commonwealth Parliament House will eventually be 
built (replacing the ‘temporary’ Parliament House which has 
been erected on an adjoining site at a cost of 500,000/. and is 
expected to last seventy years), will always be the centre of Can- 
berra.. The Commission dispose of only a few leases of land at a 
time, and by this means there will be gradual development of the 
city according to plan. It will be impossible for the city to 
spread except in the directions the Commission desire. When 
development has been carried out to a certain extent in one part, 
the Commission will suspend the sale of leases in that quarter, 
and will open up development in other quarters. There will be 
no such thing as a slum area, because the Commission exercise 
complete control over the building area, and all building plans 
must receive their approval. 

A definite plan for the building of the city was decided upon 
at a very early stage—long before the Federal Capital Commission 
was appointed to take over the work. In 1911 the Commonwealth 
Government, with the intention of making the Federal capital a 
model city, instituted a competition for designs for the city among 
architects and experts in town-planning. Prizes of 1750l., 750l., 
and 500/. were offered for the three best designs. Competitors 
were supplied with descriptive matter and reports dealing with 
the site, and they were requested to give special considera- 
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tion to the allocation of appropriate areas suitably situated 
for public buildings and offices, and for commercial, residential, 
and industrial purposes. Experts from many countries sent in 
designs, and the first prize was awarded to an architect in Chicago, 
the second to one in Helsingfors, Finland, and the third to one in 
Paris. 

The city lies in an amphitheatre of hills with an outlook towards 
the north and north-east, and in the immediate vicinity there are 
large areas of gently undulating country. The average altitude 
above sea level is 1800 feet. The streets will have easy gradients, 
and prominent hills of moderate altitude have been reserved for 
the erection of public buildings. According to the chairman of 
the Federal Capital Commission, Canberra will be the most 
beautiful garden city in the world. Not only does the plan of the 
city provide for numerous public gardens, parks, and open spaces, 
but there will be a garden around every public building. In the 
residential areas most of the houses will have their own gardens, 
but there will also be communal gardens for blocks of houses, 
such gardens being maintained by the Commission. 

Canberra, like Washington city, will be mainly a city of civil 
servants. It will be many years before any important industries 
are established there. It is seventy miles inland, and therefore 
can never become a centre for seaborne trade. The transfer of 
the Government departments from Melbourne to Canberra will 
be gradual, as a wholesale transfer would dislocate the adminis- 
trative machinery. It will probably be several years before the 
transfer is complete. The first small batch of civil servants, 
numbering about 600 and representing all the chief departments, 
will be transferred early in 1927, in time for the opening of Parlia- 
ment in May. The majority of these civil servants are not looking 
forward with pleasurable feelings to their transfer, for they 
expect to find a great deal of difference between residence in 
Melbourne, equipped with the comforts and conveniences of a 
big city, and residence in Canberra. Although Canberra is 150 
miles nearer the tropics than Melbourne, the climate is more 
severe, being colder than Melbourne in winter and hotter in 
summer. The severance of old friendships by the transfer, the 
absence in Canberra of higher educational facilities for children, 
the higher cost of living in a small inland town, the restricted 
choice for women when they go shopping, are factors that pre- 
judice civil servants against their compulsory transfer. There is 
not a single theatre in Canberra, but a moving-picture house is 
being built ; there is no newspaper published there, but doubt- 
less one will make its appearance when Parliament assembles 
there. 

The Federal Capital Commission are endeavouring to make 
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things comfortable for the influx of civil servants. Over 500 
houses are now being built to accommodate them. Civil servants 
will be able to rent houses from the Commission, to buy them 
outright, or in instalments extending over twenty-five years. 
Those who decide to build their own houses, employing their own 
architects and builders, may do so, but they must submit the 
designs to the Commission for approval. The Commission are 
building standard houses of twenty-seven different types, and a 
tenant or purchaser may have his choice of any one of these types. 
In order to prevent monotonous similarity, each suburban street 
will contain a number of different types of houses. The prices of 
standard houses range from gool. to 1940/., according to type 
and size, but the price does not include the land, which ‘will be 
leased to houseowners at 5 per cent. of its unimproved value. 
The rentals of houses will range from 22s. a week for a four- 
roomed cottage to 3/. a week for a stylish-looking house of seven 
rooms. All houses will be single storey, as is the general rule 
throughout Australia, and they will contain many labour-saving 
devices. There will be built-in wardrobes in the bedrooms, there 
will be fitted washbasins with water laid on, the bathrooms will 
be tiled, the kitchen will be fitted with cupboards, and the wash- 
house, reached from the kitchen by a covered way, will have the 
necessary equipment for laundry work on a small scale. In 
Australia, where the sun dries clothes in a few hours, most of the 
family washing is done at home instead of being sent to the 
laundry ; and even in the poor residential quarters of the big 
cities every dwelling has its washhouse. Almost every family, 
including those of the working class, occupies a house. The 
system so common in England’s large cities whereby several 
families live in the one house is almost unknown in Australia. 
The Commonwealth Government are doing their best to 
placate the angry civil servants who are to be transferred to Can- 
berra. Civil servants who own the houses in which they have 
been living in Melbourne complain that if several hundred houses 
are placed on the market simultaneously as the result of the 
transfer of the owners to Canberra values will sink and they will 
lose substantially. The Government have therefore offered to 
take over Melbourne houses at their present market value from 
transferred civil servants and to get rid of these properties as 
opportunity offers. The furniture owned by transferred civil 
servants will be conveyed to Canberra by the Government free 
of charge. It will be packed and unpacked without any cost to 
the owner. A week or two after the transferred civil servant 
selects a house at Canberra he can walk into it and find his 
furniture arranged in the rooms according to his taste, provided 
he has previously given the Commission written directions as to 
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how the furniture is to be arranged in the different rooms. He 
will find the carpets laid, the pictures hung on the walls, and 
everything in its place. 

The Federal Capital Commission are erecting four residential 
hotels at Canberra and four boarding-houses. Later on, when 
Canberra begins to function as the seat of government, the Com- 
mission will probably rent these hotels and boarding-houses, but 
at present there is not sufficient business in the city to tempt 
private persons to take them over. So far Canberra is ‘ dry’: it 
is the only place in Australia where Prohibition prevails, The 
main object of making it dry was to prevent disorderly scenes 
among the 3000 workmen who are employed in building it. 
Liquor is obtainable at Queanbeyan, nine miles away. But when 
Parliament meets at Canberra next year several of the hotels will 
receive licences to sell liquor. The hotel tariffs fixed by the 
Commission are intended to suit all pockets. The minimum rate 
at the principal hotel (where most of the members of Parliament 
will stay during the session) will be 1/. per day ; two of the other 
hotels will charge 15s. per day, and the fourth will provide board 
and lodging for a single man at 2/. per week, for married couples 
at 3/. 5s. per week, and for single women at 28s. per week. The 
Commission recommend that civil servants, instead of selecting 
a house before they are transferred to Canberra, should stay at 
one of the hotels after their transfer until they are in a position 
to decide in what part of the city area they would like to live. 
They will be the guests of the Commission for a few weeks free of 
charge while making their choice of a house and awaiting the 
arrival of their furniture from Melbourne. 

Recognising that Canberra will be a somewhat dull place to 
live in for those who have been accustomed to attend the sports, 
amusements, and entertainments provided in a large city, the 
Federal Capital Commission are making plans for ‘ the mitigation 
of social disabilities.’ Recreation halls are being built in the 
suburbs, and concerts and amateur theatrical performances will 
be arranged. The Commission are establishing lending libraries 
and welfare centres ; they are preparing playgrounds for children 
and sports grounds for adults. Football, cricket, tennis and golf 
will be played, and swimming baths will be established at several 
places along the rivers which flow through the Federal territory. 
The Commission have appointed an honorary committee in each 
suburb to arrange programmes of indoor and outdoor amusements, 
and have appealed to residents to cultivate the ‘ community 
spirit,’ each doing a share to make life in the new city more varied 
and more interesting to all. Canberra promises to be an interesting 
experiment in social relations as well as in municipal Socialism. 
As the only State-owned city in the civilised world, its develop- 
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ment will be watched with interest by different political parties 
in many countries; and its gradual growth as a garden city, 
where from the first the fullest freedom for the development of 
town-planning ideas existed, will provide many an object-lesson 
for the use of those people in various countries who are engaged 
in advancing the cause of town-planning and garden cities. 


J. R. Watson. 
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FINNISH FARMING: ITS LESSONS FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 


A visit to Finland during the last harvest season, giving an 
opportunity to study the life of the farmer and the means which 
the intelligent Finnish nation takes to safeguard its agricultural 
whilst developing its manufacturing industries, brought home to 
me very keenly the failure in Great Britain to employ our land to 
the best advantage. 

In the sudden rush of prosperity of the industrial era few in 
Great Britain remembered the wise teaching of that fable of the 
old farmer who, dying, told his sons that a pot of gold was hidden 
at the roots of the vines. The factory was allowed to kill the 
field. Much of the land passed out of cultivation. So to-day 
Great Britain has about 1,500,000 agricultural workers—a smaller 
number than in 1851. It imports nearly half of its consump- 
tion of meat, six-sevenths of its breadstuffs, nearly two-thirds 
of its dairy produce, spending abroad over 300,000,000/, annually 
in foodstuffs a great part of which could be provided at home. 

Yet, if a greater proportion of the land of Great Britain 
cannot be brought back to cultivation, the population of our 
country can never be kept at its present level. The days will 
not return when the Home Country was practically the sole 
manufacturer for the Empire and had the lion’s share of many 
foreign markets. The nations of the British Commonwealth are 
setting up their own ‘factories to supply local demands and to 
compete in world markets. The Asiatic peoples as they learn 
Western civilisation are becoming manufacturers. 

Some of the leading facts regarding farming in Finland will 
give to those who are interested in our British land— not as a 
pretext for a party political move, but as a wasted national 
asset—many suggestions for reform. 

Finland is chiefly a land of small farmers: 65 per cent. of the 
population owe their existence to farming and forestry. The 
two occupations of husbandman and woodman are often carried 
on together, the small farmer having rights over a little section 
of woodland, the forester having a patch of arable land to grow 
part of the food for his family and for his stock. The most 
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important crops are oats, autumn rye, barley, potatoes, and hay. 
For the production of hay the soil and climate are especially 
favourable. But the husbandman has trials to face in snatching 
a crop during the brief summer. Sometimes a too sudden thaw 
will bring flood waters down on his homestead and wash away the 
sprouting grain ; or a summer hailstorm will beat down his crop, 
or an early frost cut it off. His climatic conditions are not 
nearly so favourable as those which the British farmer enjoys. 
Nor is the soil of Finland (considering only the ro per cent. of 
the country’s area which is cultivated) as good as the British soil. 
Yet Finnish farming prospers on the basis of peasant proprietor- 
ship, cheap credit, close co-operation for buying and selling, and 
intensive agricultural education. 

Since the achievement of her freedom Finland has pursued 
steadily a policy of peasant proprietorship, but has done this 
not by a method of abuse and class warfare, but by asking the 
patriotic co-operation of all the landed interests. In 1901 only 
23 per cent. of the families in the rural districts owned land. A 
policy of the closer settlement of the farm lands on a basis of 
equitable compensation to owners of estates was then established. 
The Land Purchase Act of 1918 gave every tenant the opportu- 
nity of becoming the owner of his leasehold, the redemption or 
purchase price being paid to the landowner in 5 per cent. bonds 
guaranteed by the Government. Tenants pay the Government 
yearly instalments of the purchase price (6 per cent. in the case 
of farms and 8 per cent. in the case of dwelling sites, of which 
5 per cent. is interest and the balance for amortisation). The 
yearly instalments liquidate the principal in thirty-seven and 
twenty-one years respectively. The landowners, appreciating 
the great social and economic importance of the scheme, are in 
general helpful. 

Thanks to this measure, by the end of 1922 no less than 
50,000 small holdings, crofts, and rural dwelling sites had been 
established as independent freehold properties. There followed 
later other measures concerning the redemption of tenant 
holdings belonging to Church glebe land and State properties 
under certain conditions, and dealing with the ‘ colonisation ’ of 
the State forests and the redemption of tenant holdings within 
their area. Further, by the purchase of large estates which were 
parcelled into small lots, the State created new small holdings. 
In 1922 new legislation created two forms of land settlement 
properties, those for purposes of cultivation and those for the 
purposes of housing accommodation, with the provision that 
in the last resort, but only in the last resort, large 
estates may be compulsorily purchased and divided into small 
holdings. 
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To-day about 92 per cent. of the total of the arable land of 
Finland is held in farms of less than 250 acres; and this result 
has been achieved with practically no use of compulsory powers, 
but by cheap credit for the small farmer and appeals to the national 
patriotism of holders of large estates to consent to divide their 
holdings. 

Having got the farmer on the land as a proprietor, Finland 
takes care to give him a good chance. The farming and dairy 
interests of Finland owe their .prosperity largely to the co- 
operative movement, which is chiefly a rural movement ‘to 
promote the economic prosperity of the people by means of 
co-operation and to be a connecting link between the different 
co-operative enterprises.’ District experts are employed to 
disseminate the idea of co-operation and to give practical 
guidance, and there are frequent special agricultural co-operative 
conferences. The co-operative movement has drawn up a special 
system of book-keeping for all co-operative societies and supplies 
the necessary books. A co-operative and agricultural journal 
called Pellervo is published. The Government gives practical 
help by granting loans at low interest, up to half the amount of 
the initial expenses, for starting co-operative dairies. The 
co-operative dairies in 1916 produced 94°6 per cent. of all the 
dairy butter made in the country, and they dominate both the 
home and the export markets for milk and milk products. They 
have eleven dairy unions, which work for the improvement of 
dairy technique and management and engage in enterprises 
connected with dairying, such as fuel and power supply and 
transport. The chief of the dairy co-operative societies controls 
the export of butter from Finland and the price of butter within 
the country. It includes cheese, milk and cream, condensed milk, 
and lactose in its scope, and has large modern cold storage ware- 
houses for cheese at Helsingfors and Viborg. Foreign trade is 
conducted through an office in Hull, and it has agents in Stock- 
holm, Oslo, Berlin, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. It has been 
of great value to the dairy industry by the control of sales, but 
its most important work is to improve the quality of dairy 
produce. 

The work of the co-operative societies in cheesemaking should 
be noted. It was only after the Great War that the co-operative 
dairies began to undertake cheesemaking. They now make 
69 per cent. of the total quantity of cheese produced. One 
co-operative association has established practice stations for the 
training of cheesemakers. There the pupils are given two years’ 
practical instruction in the processes of cheesemaking under the 
guidance of experienced teachers. After finishing the practical 
course the pupils are given theoretical instruction by the Govern- 
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ment cheesemaking courses at Mustiala, which were started in 
1917. If they then wish to pursue their studies further, they can, 
after leaving Mustiala, take a nine months’ course at a dairy 
. institute where the chief subjects of study are dairy chemistry 
and bacteriology. 
l There are two central agricultural supply co-operative 
: societies. Thechief one deals both in agricultural requisites (such 
as manures, fodder and machinery, and seeds) and in agricultural 
produce. Its seed department, dating from 1911, is of consider- 
able importance: the resulting improvement in the native seeds 
has been of great benefit to the farmers of Finland. Its machinery 
department deals in agricultural machinery, machinery for dairies, 
| flour-mills, saw-mills, etc. It has a number of flour-mills and a 
centre for dealing with raw hides. Other agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies deal with live stock, with timber, with eggs, with 
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peat fuel. There is even a co-operative society to deal with 
whortleberries ! 

In the result it amounts to this—that the Finnish agricul- 
turist in every branch of production has at his back an organisa- 
tion which strives to get for him at the lowest possible price 
all that he consumes; to sell for him at the highest possible 
price all that he produces; to keep rates down for transport 
and for power; and to give him all the advantages of modern 
research. 

The system of agricultural education in Finland is thorough. 
It begins in the primary schools and is continued up to the Folk 
High Schools, which are a development of the Scandinavian 
institutions of the same type. When, after the short summer, 
winter comes with the end of October, it renders impossible all 
further outdoor work in the country, except the lumber work in 
the forests. A great number of rural workers have before them 
the prospect of a long winter with little or no employment. 
But in November the Folk High Schools open. Thither the 
young men and women of the rural districts turn to spend the six 
winter months from November to May. 

The Folk Schools follow two main types, one in which the 
cultural aim is uppermost, and one in which there is a strongly 
vocational training—for men in agriculture, for women in 
domestic science. These, in cases, have developed into institu- 
tions, still organised on the lines of the Folk High Schools, 
specialising as agricultural schools, dairy schools, gardening 
schools and the like. Little is required of the applicant for admis- 
sion. Here and there conditions are imposed, the severest of 
which is that the candidate must have spent one year in recognised 
agricultural labour. Usually it is but necessary to satisfy the 
director of good character. A sum of about Ios. pays the instruc- 
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tion fees. A further 1/. pays for board and keep during the whole 
term. The Folk High Schools have a State grant of about 
15,0001. a year, with, in many cases, substantial assistance also 
from the rural administrations. 

One further observation on Finnish agriculture. It is 
recognised that in the reclamation of lands which are at present 
swamps there is prospect of great future benefits. I should 
say at a rough guess that the arable land of the country could be 
almost doubled in time with good drainage, since so much territory 
now hesitates between being land and water. Not only Finland’s 
politicians, but her poets, see this, and it is a favoured theme for 
verse and stories—the resolution of some stalwart son of the soil 
to add something to the fatherland by reclaiming. That is the 
underlying serious motive of Linnankoski’s fine novel The Song 
of the Blood-red Flower. The hero is, in one aspect, a Byronic 
fellow, apt to love lightly and pass on. But there is the one real 
woman in his life, and there is the one real ambition—to reclaim 
a swamp; and at the end of the novel we see a converted Don 
Juan with the one woman by his side and the one work before 
him : 


They had reached the window now. ‘Look!’ said Olof suddenly 
pointing out. . 

Down in the valley lay the marsh of Isosuo, spreading away almost 
immeasurably on every side. At the edge of the water two big channels 
were being cut. In front were a host of workmen clearing timber, while 
others behind them dug the channels in the soil. It was like the march 
of two great armies towards the land of the future. The setting sun cast 
its red glow over the powerful shoulders of the men as they worked ; here 
and there a spade or an axe flashed for a moment: the water in the dykes 
glittered like silver ; and the moist earth at the edge shone with a metallic 
gleam. 

‘ Ah!’ cried Kyllikki joyfully, ‘ the work has begun!’ 

Olof turned her gently from the window towards him, put his arms 
cound her, and looked into her eyes, as if trying to sum up in a single glance 
all they had seen and suffered, lived through and hoped. 

‘ Yes, the work has begun,’ he said softly, and held her closer to his 
breast. 


Very admirable is the practical, thorough way in which 
Finland enlists for the benefit of agriculture the organisers, the 
bankers, the schoolmasters—and the poets. Cannot Great 
Britain learn from the good example? There are many obstacles 
in the path of the British people back to the land. One is the 
growth of a tradition which tolerated, and even approved, the 
waste of the land, and the devotion of an undue proportion of 
it to pleasure. Others are the decline of education in agriculture ; 
the muddle of transport and of market facilities ; the cumbersome 
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system of land titles ; the lack of cheap credit facilities ; the popular 
ignorance regarding diet which makes many of the British people 
less sensible than other peoples in using food products that can be 
grown near their homes. All these must be removed. The 
nation must learn again the full meaning of ‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof’ and regard idle land as a breach 
of trust. 

The English land, as I see it, has come to a grave state of 
debility. It has suffered for generations from wasting disease, 
bled of its markets, its capital, its labour. The task of restoring 
it to a natural vigour will call for patience, courage, assiduous 
care, and perhaps some slight sacrifice. But the task may always 
be encouraged by the hope founded on knowledge that Nature is 
on the side of the patient, and by the certainty that to restore the 
British land to its true position in the Imperial household will 
bring a harvest of benefits not calculable only by the addition to 
the national profits and the national ranks of happy workers, but 
extending much farther in giving fresh vigour to the British 
character and fresh security to the Imperial position. 


| FRANK Fox. 
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THE MUJIK, THE MIR AND THE LAND 


Adventurous trade, by all accounts, seems to have been responsible 
for the early settlements on the Russian Plain. That this spirit was 
distinctively Slav is not so certain.. That the inspiration came from 
outside—incidentally we should not forget that the early Slav settlements 
were on sites of older civilisations—is more probable. To this day Russia 
remains a land of farmers, not of traders. (Russia (Makeev and O’Hara), 
‘ Modern World ’ series.) 


To this date, one may add, the inspirations of adventurous 
traders and ambitious politicians have brought about nosettlement 
of the outstanding problem of this country of farmers—the land 
question. Roving princes, lawless resolutes, enthusiastic idealists 
and fanatical ‘ ideologists ’ of every complexion, all by turns and 
in vain have tried out their experiments, good, bad or indifferent, 
on the patient back of the mujik—the tiller of the soil, the real 
master of the destinies of Russia. Their plans and schemes and 
combinations, like the baseless fabrics of their visions, have gone 
the way of all dreams, To-day, just as in the days of servitude, 
the last word remains with the Russian peasant : ‘ Our toil another’s 
wealth provides, but still the land’s our own.’ 

In the moving drama of Russian history few dates stand out 
: more distinctly than 1861 and 1914: the first the year of the 
: abolition of serfdom, when an enlightened Tsar, vindicating a 
long-abused authority, put an end to the evil system which had 
made of the peasant, the provider of his lord and master’s means 
of existence, the veriest outcast on his native soil; the second 
the year of the outbreak of the Great War, in the course of which 
the imposing structure of Tsarist autocracy was levelled to the 
dust, and the grey mujik at length realised his significance as the 
decisive factor in any solution of Russian social and economic 
problems. During more than half a century of ruthless reaction 
—the vis consili expers, abhorred of the gods—which followed the 
temperate reforms of the Tsar-Liberator, the autocracy failed to 
) reckon with this factor. It staked all on another—and lost. 

Long before the abolition of serfdom in 1861 the Russian 
autocracy had been much concerned with the problem of the 
growing impoverishment of what it looked on as the mainstay 
of the constitution and of its social structure, namely, the privi- 
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le;ed landowning class of the nobles. This impoverishment was 
slowly undermining the health of the State and sapping its 
vitality. The Crimean War (1853-56) opened the eyes of the 
Tsar-Liberator, Alexander II., to the need of drastic remedies in 
order to save the empire from economic collapse and financial 
ruin. Capitalistic industry on the German model had already 
been making great progress in Russia, although severely handi- 
capped by lack of free labour. The very considerable revenues 
it had shown itself to be capable of yielding to the State were not 
to be lightly thrown away. Even the pomieshchiks or landlords, 
whose prosperity was deemed to be absolutely necessary to the 
stability of the State, had begun to realise how unprofitable 
serf labour had become in their own interests. Their very 
existence was now at stake. The immediate considerations— 
perhaps more political and administrative than economic—which 
determined the decision of Alexander IT. in signing the abolition 
decree need not concern us here. Suffice it to say that that 
prudent autocrat had the best of reasons for acting promptly 
and vigorously in the face of strong opposition. It was better, 
he said, that the emancipation of the serf should start from above 
rather than from below. 

In its time serfdom—an institution in Russian life of com- 
paratively modern formation, its first legal sanction dating from 
1609—had become almost a necessity of State for the autocracy. 
Even as far back as the end of the sixteenth century the impoverish- 
ment of the landlords (for the most part soldiers of fortune, 
Court favourites and their descendants, endowed by the State 
with conditional grants of land which were in fact expropriations 
from a sturdy and relatively independent 1 peasantry) had been 
chiefly caused by the difficulties which the new proprietors 
encountered, not only in obtaining a regular and permanent 
supply of agricultural labour for their own properties, but in 
satisfying the steadily increasing military as well as fiscal require- 
ments of the State. The peasants, meanwhile, were continually 
seeking new settlements and migrating from one district to another, 
and from estate to estate, in order to escape from the heavy toll 
of taxes and levies to which they were being mercilessly subjected, 
and find better means of livelihood. Only the very wealthy 
landlords could rely on a constant supply of labour, and they 
greatly misused their advantage. In the interests of the less 
fortunate pomieshchiks, forming the vast majority, it was 


1 We know that at the beginning of the seventeenth century the peasantry 
were represented on the Zemski Sobors. These sobors were national assemblies 
whose decisions at critical periods carried great weight. Among such decisions 
may be mentioned the elections to the throne of Boris Godunov in 1598 and 
Michael Romanov, the first of the dynasty, in}1613. 
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eventually proposed to prohibit this migration and to prevent 
the mujik from changing his domicile without the local landlord’s 
permission—in a word, to make the mujik part of the live stock 
inventory of an estate. The measure was carried through, and 
for two centuries and a half up to 1861 the mujik was definitely 
‘attached to the land he tilled, as much at the mercy of the pomiesh- 
chik as the beast of the field. ‘The landlords,’ observed Peter the 
Great in a rescript of 1721, ‘sell their peasants and domestic 
servants like cattle, not in families, but one by one’; and in 
droves, he might have added. The ‘reform’ which gave legal 
sanction to the iniquitous institution of serfdom and the ruthless 
exploitation of serf labour had a two-fold object: it aimed not 
merely at stabilising the very precarious position of the landlord, 
but at securing through his agency a more regular source of 
revenue for the State as well as a more steady reserve of man- 
power for the army. Henceforward the peasants were held 
collectively responsible to their immediate landlord for the 
prompt and exact fulfilment of the latter’s obligations in these 
respects. On the other hand, the landlord’s réle, far from being 
onerous, was cast in the pleasantest of lines. He was at once the 
well-born and well-to-do recruiting agent and ‘tax collector, and 
in these lucrative offices he gave no less abundant proofs of zeal 
and loyalty than did those native princes under the Tartar yoke 
(1230-1480) who found the surest way to advance their own 
interests was to distinguish themselves ‘in the service of the 
khan.’ The Tartar yoke had turned Russia into a land of slaves 
and slave-drivers. The slave-drivers were back again, and they 
were bettering the instructions of their old masters. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the picture we get of the relations 
between the despoiled peasant and the landed proprietor in Russia 
on the eve of the abolition of serfdom. At the expense of the 
mujik the autocracy had now succeeded in solving, at least to its 
own satisfaction, the two most difficult problems with which it 
had been confronted. But in trying out a by no means novel 
experiment in political economy, not only did the autocracy 
signally fail to reckon with economic facts and with the inevitable 
political consequences of its own acts, but it seemed quite in- 
capable of realising how artificial and deceptive was the pros- 
perity of the very class on the support of which its whole policy 
was based, and what a formidable instrument, what a double- 
edged weapon, it was leaving in the hands of the mujik. For in 
deliberately binding the peasants to an estate and making them 
collectively responsible to the landlord for the exact fulfilment of 
the latter’s obligations to the State in respect of taxes and levies 
the autocracy in effect brought home very forcibly to the mind 
of the simple mujik the old saying, ‘ We toil for the master, but 
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the land’s our own,’ and at the same time gave him back an 
ancient inheritance in danger of lapsing, the use and enjoy- 
ment of what the intelligentsia of the abolition period called the 
priceless heritage of the Mir, the blessing without which there 
could be no hope for the success of the Social Revolution in Russia. 
From this time the mujik may be said to have developed a new 
conscience, a strange compound of conservatism and lawlessness, 
of vehement affirmation and stubborn negation, a second nature 
which found its fullest expression after the emancipation. In 
the early sixties of 1800 its profession of faith was racily and 
shrewdly summed up for us by the Russian critic Pisarev in a 
formula to this effect: What can be broken must be broken. 
Whatever withstands the blow is good. But that which flies into 
pieces is only fit for the dunghill. In any case, keep on striking 
right and left. No harm can result. 

The Mir conscience, so characteristic of the Russian mentality, 
offers excellent material for the study of reflex action in political 
and social life. 

The derivation of the Russian word Mir—meaning (1) the 
world, and (2) the land held by a peasant community—is an 
interesting problem for philologists. Etymology apart, however, 
the peasants’ Mir is a world of its own—the mujik’s cosmos, his 
parliament, his deliberative assembly, his medium of communica- 
tion with the outer world. The Mir institution, with its remark- 
able ‘ customs ’ for defining and apportioning responsibilities and 
obligations and dispensing justice, with its peculiar system of 
periodical division and equitable redistribution of arable land 
among the members of a village community, is said to be of 
immemorial antiquity. It was of inestimable value in helping 
on the expansion of the Russian State by organising new land 
settlements, especially after the Tartar yoke came to anend. It 
was not, however, till serfdom began to spread in Russia—that is, 
from the start of the seventeenth century, when the responsibility 
for the collection of a general poll-tax on the peasantry was 
imposed by the State on village communities and associations— 
that the modest Mir, from being a convenient instrument of 
Government policy, became an absolute necessity. The serfs’ 
burdens steadily increased. 


It was considerably owing to these heavy burdens that the peasantry 
developed and perfected their communal organisation with the object 
of adjusting and apportioning them fairly among their members. The 
landowners responsible for the payment of taxes and fulfilment of services 
by their serfs did not in their own interests take it on themselves to destroy 
the communal organisation or interfere overmuch in its working. And in 
regard to its own peasantry (the State peasantry), the State, owing to its 
lack of organisation and to its ever-growing exigencies demanding imme- 
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diate satisfaction, could not, and indeed found it better not to, deprive 
these of their freedom of action within their own organisation.’ 
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The Mir landownership, the extent of which may be gauged 
from the fact that even as recently as 1905 83 per cent. of peasants’ 
land in Russia was held in this way, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the communal system, so widespread in Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages, where there was communal 
property in uncultivated land and private ownership of cultivated 
land. That system held in the west and south of Russia, especially 
in the Ukraine, where it was known as the podvorny, or home- 
stead, system. In the Mir system, on the other hand, cultivated 
land was considered to be communal property, a holding where 
the labour of the whole community was invested. It was to 
ensure that individuals should not have an undue advantage over 
the rest in the use of the shares allotted to them in that land 
that the Mir assembly used to make periodical re-allotments 
among all the members of the commune, each being entitled to 
an equal share of the common property. The home and in- 
closure naturally remained private property. For two and a half 
centuries, as we know, the activities of the Mir suffered partial 
eclipse. But neither the State nor the landlords, much as they 
distrusted the Mir’s ‘ Socialistic’ tendencies, could afford to 
dispense with the invaluable services it was yet capable of render- 
ing for administrative purposes. Such was the situation until 
1861, when at last the shadow of serfdom lifted and the dazed 
mujik opened his eyes as a freeman once more in his little world. 
By the emancipation decree the independence of the Mir juris- 
diction in matters concerning the peasant interests was formally 
recognised. Once more its old rough-and-ready justice was 
exercised without arbitrary interference from the landlords’ side. 
The peasant communities and associations were made corporately 
responsible for the payment of compensation to the landlords 
for the allotments of land they were bound to transfer to the 
freed serfs on their estates. From this time the activities of the 
Mir, now endowed with a large measure of self-government, began * 
to attract serious attention at home and abroad among competent 
critics. 

As regards the land settlement, the landlords more usually 
preferred to come to an immediate arrangement with the State, 
whereby the latter undertook to pay them in bonds for the 
allotments (comprising about one third to one half of a property), 
the peasants meanwhile paying the State 6 per cent. on a capi- 
talised rent reckoned over a period of forty-nine years. The 
mujik could thus free himself from direct obligations to the 


Russia, ‘ Modern World ’ series. 
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pomieshchik. In two respects the settlement was most unsatis- 
factory: the allotments were in general quite inadequate ; and 
in most cases the redemption payments were out of all proportion 
to the economic value of the land, the landlord’s calculation being 
primarily based on the loss of gratuitous serf labour. Indeed, 
the peasants, in order to make up for the insufficiency of the 
allotments, which were usually taken from the least valuable 
part of an estate or were made up of smailer portions cut off from 
different parts, were mostly compelled to buy or rent more land, 
and this they could only get at exorbitant prices. There would 
seem to be no doubt that many landlords deliberately broke up 
allotments in this way and held up for purposes of speculation 
valuable plots or strips which from their position were absolutely 
indispensable for the peasants’ farming operations. 

In addition to all this, taxes and burdens increased enormously 
after the abolition, falling almost exclusively on the shoulders of 
the mujik, so much so that an assembly of the nobles of Tver in 
1862 registered a solemn protest to the Tsar declaring that they 
felt it was a ‘ mortal sin ’ for one class to enjoy the fullest advan- 
tages of social organisation and institutions at the expense of 
other classes. In 1872 peasants’ land was being taxed seven 
times higher than landowners’. In 1880 a salt tax and in 1882 
a poll-tax of about ros. yearly on the peasantry had to be dropped. 
When we remember that forty years after the emancipation the 
rural population of Russia had augmented by almost 80 per cent., 
we can form a fair idea of what such taxes were capable of yielding 
to the State—on paper. The only way in which the majority of 
the peasants could succeed in wiping off to some extent the grow- 
ing arrears of taxes and redemption payments, and the immense 
liabilities they were but too ready to incur through renting and 
purchasing more land, was to supplement their scanty earnings 
from the land by developing various home industries (kustarny), 
or by obtaining work on landlords’ estates or in towns and factories 
during certain parts of the year. Vodka and beetroot sugar 
factories, it may be pointed out here, were wholly in the hands of 
the landlords and were of little economic value, the mass consumer 
at home having to pay heavily for their artificially stimulated 
production, the profits of which went mostly abroad or into the 
pockets of a spendthrift few. The landlords throve on the land 
hunger. They found it much more profitable to extract rack 
rents from the mujik or sell outright to him through the land 
banks than to sink capital in farming operations of their own, 
in agricultural developments and improvements, or in cattle 
breeding. For many years before the war speculation in the 
buying and reselling of estates had become widespread. It was 
one of the favourite forms of investment of capital. The peasants 
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purchased or rented at the highest prices. According to Professor 
V. Kosinski, * of 632,000,000 acres of land suitable for farming in 
European Russia (leaving out Poland and Finland) in 1916, 
20 per cent. was ‘ capitalistic ’ and 80 per cent. ‘ labour ’ property. 
For the same year Professor Oganovski calculated the percentages 
for land farmed by capital and labour at about 11 per cent. and 
89 per cent. respectively. The latter figure of course covers 
rented land. By 1917 the peasants had succeeded in purchasing 
about one-half of the land remaining in possession of the landlords 
when the emancipation allotment scheme was carried through. 

This transformation of landed property in Russia was mar- 
vellously helped on by the Mir, which rapidly surmounted every 
difficulty put in its way by jealous authority. But the Mir, 
dispose as it might, could not effect miracles. At the start of 
the twentieth century it certainly could not solve a social problem 
for which it would be hard to find a parallel in the history of any 
of the great nations of the world. This was the problem of the 
vast and steadily increasing surplus population in the agricultural 
centres. There was not enough land to go round. The mujik’s 
world seemed to be coming to an end. 

The inherent weakness of the Mir was now clearly revealed for 
the first time. In 1906 Stolypin, the strong man of the autocracy, 
determined to deal a smashing blow at the ‘Socialistic’ Mir 
and emancipate the mujik from its ‘serfdom.’ His well-meant 
but ill-considered attempt to break up the Mir jurisdiction and 
the land communes, substituting for the latter a vast network of 
small homestead properties, was a purely political scheme where 
very little thought was given to the complex economic difficulties 
involved. On grounds of personal interest the ultra-Rights 
were as strongly opposed to Stolypin’s land policy as were the 
ultra-Lefts, with the exception of the followers of Lenin, on 
political, or rather revolutionary, grounds. The battle of the 
Mir was still raging in 1911 when Stolypin met his death at the 
hands of one of his own police agents, an agent provocateur, a 
young man of excellent education belonging to a highly respected 
family of Jewish extraction, who while still a boy at school had 
been induced by the secret police to join their profession. But 
even then a steady decline was to be noted in the figures showing 
the conversion from communal to homestead ownership. There 
were no doubt many great disadvantages in the old system. It 
was very slow, but it was at least sure. The children of the Mir 
were not slow, however, in recognising that under the one-man 
ownership of the homestead the rest of the family enjoyed no 
rights of property, and that no personal gains would ever com- 
pensate them for the loss of a tried and trusted organisation, 


® Mobilisation of Land Property, Prague, 1925. 
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their sole protection against the rampant speculation now so 
much in evidence. Moreover, the new scheme, for which they 
were quite unprepared, would require many years and extensive 
credit before it could be put on a proper working basis. Hardly 
any credit was forthcoming, and consequently no organisation 
could take root. 

The uprooting of the Mir was the only solution of the land 
problem that presented itself to the political mind of Stolypin. 
A more real solution at this time lay in the immediate liquida- 
tion of that part at least of the landlords’ property which was being 
exploited for merely usurious profit. But even then the problem 
would remain unsolved. Stolypin, however, was stolidly opposed 
to any curtailment of landowners’ rights in their own property. 
On the other hand, the more enlightened landlords who had been 
reading the signs of the times during the formidable peasant 
risings of more recent years were out for compromise. Two 
distinguished representatives of this class, the brothers Prince 
Serge and Prince Eugene Trubetskoy, both well known as pro- 
fessors of Moscow University, put the -issue clearly before the 
Emperor Nicholas II., the one in a memorable speech in 1905, the 
other in a still more memorable letter in 1906. 

So irresistible [ran the letter] is the force behind the peasants’ demand 

for more land that anyone opposing it will be swept off the face of the 
earth. As long as the Duma was sitting [the newly created parliament 
had already been dissolved by the Emperor] we still had hopes of pre- 
serving a part of our lands and of receiving a just compensation for the 
rest. Now the Revolution is forging ahead. We are menaced with con- 
fiscation. Our very lives are in danger. 
Civil war, the Prince added, was only a question of time. By 
stern measures the Government might succeed for the nonce in 
crushing the revolutionary movement. But all the more terrible 
would be the next, the last, explosion. It would bring down the 
existing structure with a crash and level Russian culture to the 
dust. He ended : ‘ And you yourself will be buried under the 
ruins.’ As was to be expected, the prophetic warning of this cry 
of despair fell on deaf ears, The last—and the least—of the 
Russian autocrats could only heed the counsels of the venal gang 
of soothsayers who preyed on his simple credulity. 

It was not, however, by the mere compulsory liquidation of 
part, or even by the outright confiscation of the whole, of the 
landlords’ property that the land problem was to be solved.‘ 

“ According to Kosinski’s figures for 1916, when the peasants already owned 
526,000,000 acres of land suitable for farming in European Russia, the total 
confiscation of landlords’ property at that time would not have yielded much 
more for distribution among the peasantry than 106,000,000 acres, a large part 
of which, we should remember, would be forest land. What appreciable advan- 
tage would that contribution give to the individual mujik ? 
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It was in the greater problem of the huge surplus population in 
the agricultural centres, with an increasing birth-rate of about 
I'7 per cent. yearly, that the real obstacle to the solution of the 
land problem lay. It does seem absurd, as Mr. Rudnev pointedly 
observes in an article, ‘The End of Landlordism in Russia,’® 
to speak in terms of over-population and lack of land in such a 
vast country as Russia, whose average density of population is so 
small by comparison with that of other European countries. To 
us the problem of an agrarian surplus population is unknown, for, 
owing to what Mr. Rudnev calls the ‘ harmonious development of 
national economy,’ the normal increase of population is absorbed 
by growing industry ever seeking new markets, not the least 
important of which are the centres whence it gets its food. In- 
deed, in Western Europe the country is extremely handicapped 
in its farming operations by lack of labour, which is far from being 
the predicament of the industrial centres. Incidentally this has 
made for a system of more intensive agriculture. In Russia, 
on the other hand, lack of industrial enterprise has made for a 
too great and unhealthy concentration of labour in the villages, 
the agricultural centres. There is no harmonious development of 
th -- :tional economy in Russia. If there were, it would not only 
absorb the surplus labour of the village, but create excellent 
markets in the village as much as in the town, abroad as well 
as at home, for the exchange of industrial and agricultural 
products. And—let us not forget—incidentally it would also 
lead to a more scientific system of agriculture (the many-fields 
system, with rotation of crops), which would be from four to five 
times more productive in its results than .the old three-fields 
system (fallow land and two crops), which still prevails in Russia 
and which will prevail as long as industry and agriculture remain 
isolated factors in the development of the national economy. 

In the remarkable co-ordination of activities displayed by the 
Zemstvos and the co-operative societies under the old régime, 
and right up to the Bolshevik coup d’état of October (November) 
1917, the mujik had had an excellent object-lesson in what could 
be achieved by combination of forces. But the war practically 
put an end to industry in Russia, and agriculture had to turn 
back to the old ways. And it was to the old ways that the 
mujik himself returned when, under the Soviet régime, he came 
into his own, at least as far as the land was concerned. When 
the great distribution had to be made the Mir did not fail him. 
‘Left entirely to their resources,’ says a former landlord, ‘ the 
peasants carried out the repartition of the land quite after their 
own manner and as peacefully and justly as could be hoped. 
Thus was effected by the people themselves, without the help of 


5 Contemporary Chronicles, No, 27—a Russian review published in Paris. 
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surveyors, a land redistribution on a scale unheard of before. 
At his back the mujik felt the full strength of a long experience 
gained in the Mir.’ 

And what of the Mir under the new régime ? the reader will 
ask. Can it hold its own? Or is it doomed to extinction? Is 
the abolition of the Mir—if abolished it must be—to proceed 
from above or from below? And what of the mujik ? How will 
he react to the new conditions? Are we to witness a trans- 
formation of his stubborn, intractable spirit of opposition to 
every consideration save that of his own immediate interest ? 
And what of the land and of the complex problems with which 
it is associated ? Is agriculture to remain much longer sulking 
in the village while industry starves in the town? Can we hope 
to see under the present system the removal of those obstacles 
which continue to hinder the harmonious development of the 
national economy of Russia ? 

These are questions which must await an answer. 


VALENTINE O’HARA. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


Tuat ‘Mahatma’ Gandhi has attracted the attention of the 
civilised world will always be something of which his Indian 
admirers can boast. ‘He compelled people to look at India,’ 
they will say, ‘whether in approval or otherwise. For many 
foreigners India is to-day the land which produced Mahatma 
Gandhi.’ That is true, as it would be true of Rabindranath 
Tagore, and, in the scientific world, of Sir J. C. Bose. But how 
much more, sentiment aside, has Gandhi meant to us in India ? 
That is a question which it behoves us to answer. If the inquiry 
is not impertinent, what is the measure of the man called ‘ saint ’ 
and ‘ regenerator ’ and of his work in India ? 

Gandhi was a barrister long before he conceived the idea of 
becoming a mahatma. He belongs to the Bombay Presidency, 
and is said to be of the money-lenders’ community of Guzerat. 
After being called to the Bar, he returned to Bombay, but soon 
emigrated to South Africa, where he had a brilliant career at the 
Bar, and is reported to have amassed great wealth. It was 
thought that he was on the eve of retirement to India when he 
was invited to look into the conditions of Indians living in South 
Africa. He was touched by the tale they told him, and threw 
himself whole-heartedly into their cause. That was when the 
world first heard of Gandhi; and the work that he did in South 
Africa cannot, it is said by those qualified to speak, be too highly 
praised. 

It was during the war that he returned to India. Now, 
political affairs were then quiescent. We had had our partition 
of Bengal and Swadeshi troubles, and had got past the worst of 
them in 1907 and thereabouts. Lord Minto’s Administration had 
been a soothing time. Apparently, all that India wanted at the 
moment for readjustment, after violent emotion, was that there 
should be a perfect English gentleman at the head of the Adminis- 
tration. And we could not have had a better sample of that 
perfect gentleman than our then Viceroy. This was the period 
of our first Indian Law member, of additional Indian members 
of Council, and of other solid advances. But though overt 
revolution abated, resentment seethed, of course, here and there 
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below the surface. Both sides said things; and one accusation 
made by the anti-Swadeshi folk seems, judging from internal 
evidence, to have gone home. It was this: ‘ Your discontent is 
the discontent of the English-educated, of the emancipated and 
unorthodox. Such people may, indeed, desire a change; but 
what do the orthodox, the villagers and inarticulate millions— 
what do these want ? ’ 

Well, before this question was answered the war had come 
upon us, and Indians proved that loyalty was still, thank God, 
a word in our vocabulary in India, and that there were those in 
this country also who were of the stature of a man. The war 
was a great distraction from local politics, and Gandhi, arriving 
here during the war, found no problem to champion of the 
magnitude of his latest victories. We soon, however, began 
hearing about him. 

The planters of Behar, mostly English, had abandoned indigo 
when German synthetical indigo had cheapened that commodity. 
Their vats had long been useless, but buildings, machinery, etc., 
were still standing ; have I not seen them myself, derelict. these 
many years— ? derelict, but not in decay. When the war made 
indigo a possible proposition once more, these planters arranged 
to reopen their factories. Indigo could again be planted, and 
would bring a better return to both planter-zemindar and raiyot 
than rice and rabi. This fact was represented to the raiyots, who 
began planting indigo forthwith. Gandhi’s disciples considered 
this a useful moment for his début. They went to and fro among 
the raiyots. ‘Can you eat indigo?’ said they. ‘See how you 
are being exploited by the British—made slaves of, forced to 
grow indigo, that the foreigner may profit. No longer do your 
fields wave with wheat and rice—your own food, the food of the 
country. No, you must grow indigo to be turned into food for 
the foreigner ! ’ 

Raiyots are an illiterate, simple people, a stupid people. 
Some few attempted the reply that the money paid for their 
indigo or tobacco (the same accusation was levelled at American- 
grown tobacco) was more than rice or grain could produce in one 
season. ‘ We can grow indigo and buy rice and wheat in the 
market, and have money to spare,’ they said. But others, the 
majority, were puzzled by the argument of indigo as diet against 
rice as diet ; and so work was begun upon the soil of their hearts 
and minds—the ground was being ploughed for the sowing of 
discontent. I will not go further into this story. It was eventu- 
ally written in official reports, and in interviews with Governors 
and Commissioners. Trouble there was, but not such as was 
past mending, and this partly because the planters helped the 
Government in making the best of the situation. The real value 
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of the happening, however, was apprehended and turned to 
account by the disciples themselves. It had taught them that, 
despite the moderate success of leaving a stupid people be- 
wildered, there was not much to be said for direct political pro- 
paganda in districts and villages. 

So, for the next stage, tactics were changed. Announcements 
now ran thus: ‘A great Mahatma’ (unnamed) ‘has arrived. 
Always we have known that it was a Mahatma who would save 
India. Such a one is here amongst us.’ That was ‘a true word ’ 
to set afloat. It caught the attention of the orthodox and of 
vernacular-living people high and low, people who had not been 
lured by politics pure and simple, and by the earlier movement 
among the English-educated bhadra log. Moreover, the Mahatma 
was kept hidden—another clever ruse. He did not accompany 
his advertisers. There was mystery about him. Talk of him 
went from mouth to mouth. ‘ The Mahatma’ and his religious 
revelation! ‘Pilgrims came far distances to worship at well 
known shrines. Let us not be wanting in the duties of the 
faithful when the Mahatma comes.’ Rumour was well staged. 
Never has any prophet, surely, had such devoted and indefatigable 
disciples. Wandering in districts remote from the railway, one 
heard tales of miracles. ‘The Mahatma can change men into 
animals.’ ‘ The Mahatma can heal diseases’; ‘ he can drive out 
devils’; ‘he can give wealth for poverty’; ‘he can kill, or he 
can make alive’; ‘he can curse or bless.’ It was to this last 
rumour that all else was working up. Passing lightly over months 
and years, we come now to the time after the war, when the 
economic pressure which we shared with all the world was _ being 
felt in India. New rumours were distinguishable. ‘ Wear 
khaddar. Spin, weave, so shall the country be saved. These 
foreigners are making things dear. Manchester-woven goods are 
dumped down on us so as to enrich the foreigner. Why should 
you buy Manchester cotton saries and dhoties instead of goods 
of your own weaving ? Why should money go out of the 
country?” ‘ Wheat and rice are dear.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ Because, 
having impoverished us in men and money in order to fight the 
war, to kill the enemy, the foreigners are now impoverishing us in 
order to feed the enemy. Your wheat and rice are shipped out of 
the country to feed the Germans. Turn out the foreigner. Rule 
yourselves. Swaraj. When the time of own rule (Swaraj) comes, 
all these evils will cease. Rice will be cheap. Wealth will in- 


crease. . . . As a beginning, spin, spin, leave other work and 
spin. Burn foreign goods; get Swaraj and cheap food and pros- 
perity.’ 


These rumours were supported by action. Gandhi's disciples, 
ardent young men and boys from schools and colleges, patrolled 
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the streets, waylaying passers-by, dragging off their backs foreign 
or machine-woven clothes (for all mills were in the general taboo) 
to feed the bonfires which they lighted to blaze their path. That 
homespun was more than double the price per yard of Manchester 
cotton goods, that even so there was not enough homespun to 
go round even one town, mattered nothing. Japanese homespun 
was in course of time imported by a syndicate of the disciples, 
the faithful holding all the shares ; and most valuable they were 
too. But even this could not compete with Manchester prices, 
so the propaganda of hate had to continue and was pressed with 
vigour. 

I will tell only one of the stories which reached me at this time 
from the districts. The story came from a district in Eastern 
Bengal, and was written to me by one of the Hindu purdah- 
nashins of my acquaintance as having happened at the gates of 
her bari. The story was this: A poor woman, not of Eastern 
Bengal, lived in a one-roomed basti in the street just outside the 
gates. She was a widow and a caste woman, though not of high 
caste. The simple habit of her life was on this wise. She bathed 
and did her pooja fasting ; about noon she set forth for the bazaar 
to do her marketing and see her daughter, who was married and 
lived near the market. She came home, cooked and ate her food, 
slept, rose, sat in her doorway till sunset-time, drank a little milk, 
and went to bed. One day as she was about to start for the 
bazaar the boys who were in the street collecting clothes for their 
bonfire fell upon her. ‘ You wear a Manchester saree.’ ‘ What 
is Manchester?’ said she. ‘ That’s a cheap saree.’ ‘ That, 
surely,’ was her answer; ‘we have always been poor.’ ‘ You 
must give it us to be burnt.’ ‘Oh! Why? I have nothing else. 
Why do you want to burn it ?’ ‘ It’s Mahatma Gandhi's order.’ 
‘Who is Mahatma Gandhi?’ ‘ He who can curse!’ Curses, 
alas, she did understand ; and she became alarmed. ‘ Ah! don’t 
curse me. Truly this is my only garment. That is my room. 
There’s a kummul (blanket) in it, in which I wrap myself at 
night. Nothing else is there. See for yourselves.’ ‘ Mahatma 
curses you,’ said the boys, not heeding her, and pointing at her, 
the leader of the boys continued: ‘ He curses you with leprosy. 
The leprosy has begun on your forehead and is creeping down to 
your cheeks.’ How the blood of her who believed in curses must 
have frozen we can well imagine. She rushed indoors, tore off 
her saree and thrust it to the boys through the door. They 
scampered off with it to the bonfire. And then she remembered, 
too late, that she had forgotten to ask them to take off the curse. 
This the women next door interpreted from her agonised cry, 
after which—silence. The door was shut, but we can imagine 
what was goingon. There was no looking-glass in that little room. 
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The poor creature who believed in curses sat at the back of the 
room—sat in her skin. She, truly, had no other clothes. She sat 
foodless. She had no servant, and there was no food stored in that 
poor house. She sat thus looking at her hands, watching them, 
distraught. ‘ When will the leprosy reach my hands?’ Thus, at 
any rate, it was that her son-in-law found her on the next day 
but one—after the bonfire. He came to the door and beat upon 
it. ‘ Mother-in-law, are you ill?’ No answer. ‘ Mother-in-law, 


your daughter sends me to ask after your health. Three days ~ 


you have not been tosee us. Are youill?’ Noanswer. ‘ Mother- 
in-law, surely you are ill. I come in to see.’ And he pushed the 
door wide, to find her sitting in her skin in a corner of the room 
as I have described. He guessed what had happened, and, 
taking off the chudder worn round his neck, he threw it to her. 
‘Clothe yourself. I go to call your daughter.’ When they 
returned together the poor creature was dead. She had reached 
out for the chudder and strangled herself with it; whether 
because her son-in-law had seen her in her skin, or because she 
believed herself a leper, or both, who shall tell? She went 
wordless. 

The tale of the Assam tea garden coolies lured away thousands 
of them, to trek across the country in the time of heat, lured with 
untrue tales of better wages and more plentiful food, from comfort 
and prosperity and good treatment, their milch cows bought by 
their tempters for a couple of shillings, their other possessions 
looted on a like basis—lured to the river’s bank for repatriation 
in distant parts of the country where worse conditions prevailed, 
lured to camp on the banks of the river without provision, 
sanitary or other, of any kind, waiting for steamers which the 
same agency had arranged should go on strike—all this tale, 
with its gruesome details of deaths from the cholera which broke 
out instantly, may be read in official records and the reports of 
eye-witnesses. Finally, Government arranged for repatriation ; 
but the troubles of the poor remnant which eventually got 
home were not over even so. The coolies discovered that they 
had been deceived. Conditions were bad in their villages 
—their people did not want them; sick and penniless, wife, 
husband, or child dead, here they were out of employment, 
while the tea gardens they had deserted were able to recruit 
labour immediately from the area of occupation of these very 
same deserters. 

There is an earlier tale of the trek of the Mahajarins, incited 
by the same political agency. In like manner all their possessions 
were sold for a song, and they made the long journey to Kabul, 
only to be turned back on to that most difficult of trails, back to 
India. The Amir did not want them. The few who had not died 
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by the way were rescued by the British Government and fed and 
clothed and housed at Peshawar. 

And there is a tale of the Moplahs of Malabar to complete the 
saga—begun with the same propaganda and ending with loss of 
life. But our canvas is sufficiently gruesome without further 
details. 

What was Gandhi the Mahatma, in whose name so much was 
wrought—what was he doing all this time ? During the Assam 
tea garden troubles, and the incident of ‘ the leper,’ to my know- 
ledge he was in Bombay lecturing about his ideals. He was 
lecturing with great success ; he was collecting funds for Swaraj 
and the emancipation of India. Money flowed in, women pouring 
their jewels at his feet when they had nought else to give. 

It is said that the story of ‘ the leper’ was reported to him 
and that he answered that ‘ the few must suffer in order that the 
many might attain.’ But for this I cannot vouch. I can only 
say that it is an answer often attributed to him by his own 
followers. Maybe he fasted and beat his own emaciated body 
with many stripes for that disaster ; but he did not come, and 
he did not issue any manifesto of horror or repudiation. That 
he was asked to come and relieve the situation of the Assam 
coolies in that death-trap on the river’s bank I do know. The 
papers of the time published statements to the effect that Gandhi 
was busy over his work of collection in Bombay and could not 
come just then. That he did not go we know for a fact, though 
he did, I believe, make a tour in Assam some time later when the 
trouble was over. He had wanted for Indians the chance of 
responsibility, of association with their rulers—he had wanted 
the practice of ruling with a view to eventual own rule or Swaraj. 
In the Reforms scheme the chance came full-blown, in measure— 
we all knew that—which exceeded expectation. What was the 

message of the Mahatma to the people on this subject? Non- 
co-operation. ‘ Have nothing to do with the satanic Government. 
Refuse office. Refuse to work the Reforms.’ His spinning 
propaganda continued. Men were urged to forsake their pro- 
fessions, their work, their training, in order that they might spin 
without any training. Doctors, lawyers, schoolboys, obeyed him 
and forsook the work of their hands. The schoolboys were 
wonderful in organising street raids, in spreading the cult of 
Gandhi from village to village ; wonderful in loyalty to Gandhi ; 
pathetic in the eagerness with which they followed any leader, 
particularly so in the eagerness with which they followed a leader 
who preached this new gospel of service. I had known the type 
of boy—drawn from a pampered home, where he had lorded it 
over the zenana—and my heart was netted in the pathos of the 
whole thing, so that I could not be as angry as my judgment 
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demanded. One of the boys said to me, ‘ Why did I never hear 
before about serving others ? These people, whose methods often 
end in loss of life—these alone have told me.’ It is said that 
Gandhi collected a poll-tax for Swaraj ; and it is also said that 
this, with the other moneys collected in the name of Swaraj, had 
to support the disciples and workers and the loyalists who forsook 
their professions for spinning but who could not make a living out 
of spinning and weaving. But the propaganda done in Gandhi's 
name was social as well as political. How did the social programme 
fare ? 

Gandhi was born a caste Hindu, and as such, and in the name 
of caste and orthodox Hinduism, his disciples appealed to the 
orthodox masses in Northern and North-Eastern India. But 
Gandhi disapproves of caste. He had long ceased to observe 
caste discipline himself ; he was a finished Englishman at one 
time—in his habits and customs. In South India he took the 
untouchables under his protection and preached the brotherhood 
of man. It is not generally known that many of the illiterate 
orthodox folk who hailed him, on repute, as their Mahatma have 
never yet realised that this Hindu Mahatma is one with the 
enancipated preacher of ‘no caste.’ His preachments on 
temperance and abolition of caste have, however, gained him 
thousands of adherents among the progressive unorthodox 
Indians, and among thinking peoples of all countries. So does 
he represent both sides in this cause and perform one of his 
miracles! Again he preached a gospel of love and self-sacrifice, 
based on the sayings of Jesus Christ and of Tolstoi. Christian 
missionaries were touched to the heart, and among his admirers 
he reckoned some of the most intellectual and devoted followers 
of another faith. They said of him, as had been said of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, ‘ Since the days of Jesus of Nazareth no one has 
spoken thus.’ And some of them expressed a belief that he was 
“a better Christian than many Christians ’ and would soon seek 
baptism. But Gandhi has lately been reported to state that he 
had resisted such an impulse as long ago as his youth. He takes 
from Christianity what appeals to him, as he takes from all the 
literature or inspirations of the world what appeals to him ; but 
he remains nominally a Hindu bound in the misery and iron of 
orthodox Hinduism—actually a progressive and social reformer 
and a law unto himself. He preaches love, and when, inspired by 
his ideals and personality, his disciples fight, he fasts for three 
days to beat of drum, and threatens to fast longer, but is restrained 
by his disciples, and even, on one occasion at least, by the Metro- 
politan of the Church of England in India—for Gandhi's is a frail 
body and the world does not want to lose him. His ideals, 
according to him, were taken mainly from Tolstoi—him of the 
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West ; he uses them to preach ‘ Down with the West, and all its 
inspirations.’ He preaches the avoidance of machinery and of 
Western importations generally. The West, he says, is ruining 
the country. So the poorest must buy the hand-woven garment 
or must go naked—must use home-grown, home-ground flour or 
must starve. Yet Gandhi himself rides in motor cars and trains ; 
he uses the telegraph and the telephone. Western medicine and 
Western science is to be abjured. Yet he submitted to an 
operation by an English doctor when in prison. It was successful, 
saving his life ; and you would have thought that Gandhi would 
devote the salvaged days to wandering from village to village 
saying ‘ I was wrong about this, as about so-and-so and so-and- 
so ’—other facts about which his mind must needs have been 
‘made over’ during his prison meditations. But no; he has 
now only one word for the multitudes who believed that a great 
prophet had come into the world. ‘Spin, spin,’ says he—the 
thin little voice of an emaciated man crying in the wilderness, 
unheeded by even his disciples. That strikes me as very sad— 
that Gandhi should be a spent force so soon, and before his own 
eyes, so to speak. 

Left neglected like a wrap slipped off and for which you no more 
have any use, on many a public platform Gandhi announced a 
while ago that he had retired from politics. Yet only this week 
Mr. J. A. Spender has roused him to something like his old 
declarations of faith. ‘If Gandhi were Emperor,’ says Mr. J. A. 
Spender ; and Gandhi is drawn. ‘ If I were Emperor,’ says he, 
‘I would extend the hand of fellowship to the whole world.’ 

Is all-lovingness, then, the privilege of emperors alone? And 
is it because he is not yet emperor that he does not extend the 
hand of fellowship to cotton-spinners in Manchester, for instance, 
and a good few others ? ‘ He would do this irrespective of caste.’ 
Yes, he has preached ‘ no caste.’ We are witness; and two or 
three years ago his disciples expressed the faith that was in him 
and in themselves by getting non-caste men to foul the wells of 
caste people in Mysore and Southern India—in the heat, too, 
when the poor caste man must choose between paying the utmost 
penalty for adherence to the faith that is in him or be defiled. 
Yet not long after this ‘ no-caste’ crusade in Madras, the home 
of caste, a little incident happened in Bombay, a presidency 
where caste is kept very lightly. In one of the schools which 
owed allegiance to Gandhi a high-caste parent refused co-education 
for his son with the out-of-caste, and a high-caste teacher refused 
to teach a low-caste boy. The question was referred to Gandhi, 
who upheld the high-caste men. That he said that he would have 
upheld the untouchables if he could does not excuse him. 

In imitation of the method of Jowett of Balliol with that one 
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refractory student who affected atheism Gandhi would lock up 
the leaders of. the warring Hindu and Moslem communities— 
lock them up foodless together till unity was found. 

Now this is our ‘ present discontent ’ in India at the moment— 
this inter-relationship of two great communities. It is a problem 
which stirs all hearts. The discord is, alas, no myth or affectation, 
and the serious-minded cannot believe that it has been engineered 
either by the leaders of these communities or of one community 
or by the British Government, for selfish ends. History tells us 
of the struggles of the fifteenth century and earlier. In the older 
Moslem towns the communities even occupied different sections 
of the town, separated by great gates each from each, which gates 
were closed when trouble was imminent. Remains of these gates 
may be seen to this day—in such a city, for instance, as Delhi. 
In British-made Calcutta, almost alone of the chief towns of 
India, there has never been this segregation—all communities 
seemed in the beginning to have drawn the closer under alien 
control, confident of justice. Ruffled feelings are therefore more 
inflammable in Calcutta. Opportunity makes the rioter; and 
there was not only the opportunity of widely dispersed mosques 
and temples, but of the goonda men, the braves, idling at street 
corners to join in anyone’s quarrel, and loot and kill and run away. 

It is no use, either, denying the fact that there is a natural 
antipathy between these great communities: religion—the 
things taboo to one, a necessity to the other, that alone would 
start animosity. Also, surely something must be set down to 
the fact—since politicians have devoted so much attention to this 
of late—that the one people invaded the country and conquered 
the other. True, they settled down together in course of time ; 
but if you will stir up hatred against ‘ conquerors’ generally, 
there you are. Memory moves inside you; and the nearer we 
get to the time when, maybe, the Englishman will only be the 
*‘ on-guard-man,’ allowing Hindu and Moslem to share the chief 
business of ruling, the tenser grows the situation. ‘ Don’t you 
think that I shall submit to the rule of Islam,’ says the Hindu in 
the secret thoughts of his heart ; and ‘If you Hindus imagine 
that Moslems who are born statesmen will submit to Hindu 
control, you are mistaken,’ says the Moslem in his beard. Of 
course the best Hindus and Moslems do not say so, but then ill- 
feeling has not come from the best. As long as one community 
was not in the arena with the other disagreement could not show 
its head; but the competition naturally involved in ‘ the great 
boon ’ itself, the Reforms scheme, accentuates differences, as has 
done all this post-war talk of nationality. 

The trouble about Gandhi is that he expects us, and his 
disciples expect us, to write him down in all his political experi- 
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ments at the tape-measure value of a saint. But we must 
remember that he came to the saint réle late in life. He"made his 
big success as a lawyer, and therefore knew very creditably the 
human and business equations of most acts and dispositions. I 
will grant that the impulse to help his fellow-men which had 
fulfilled itself so nobly in Africa actuated him when he returned 
to India. But the need and the situation being very different 
from his late experiences, his legal awareness conceived (shall we 
say sub-consciously ?) this new plan of action, or helped him to 
fall in with the Mahatma plan when conceived by his admirers. 
Many a man has been the tool of his admirers when he thought 
himself leader. A mahatma was the right appeal for India at 
the moment, and a mahatma forthwith he became. But no true 
mahatma ever used spiritual means to attain a temporal kingdom. 
No true mahatma ever sought the riches of this world for his 
chelas. The mahatmas of India have ever renounced all power 
temporal, and all temporal possessions, not only for themselves, 
but for others. ‘ He thought his fellow-countrymen slaves, and 
wanted to free them,’ said an Englishman tome. Did he? But 
the true mahatma would say, ‘ No man can enslave you. Yours 
is the freedom of the spirit. By meditation can you break even 
chains of iron.’ 

Again, if you have been a lawyer and man of the world, you 
cannot claim the ignorance and innocence of mahatmas. Gandhi 
knows perfectly that he is responsible for what is done in his 
name and in consequence of his teachings. Yet what is his 
attitude ? He piles up inflammable material in a public place, 
leaving matches handy, and knowing full well the temptation 
this will be to the thoughtless passer-by. When the small boys 
in the street set his pile alight Gandhi rubs the meditation out 
of his eyes and says, ‘ They went further than I would have 
sanctioned. Is dry wood really inflammable ? In the mahatma’s 
kingdom of love it is not so.’ 

As to his spinning—again, how can he shut off his old business 
consciousness from his new sainthood ? Even in the Hindu con- 
ception of rebirth, in order to forget one set of experiences, you 
must ‘ fall on sleep’ between birth and birth. Gandhi knows 
perfectly well that we have never been a nation of spinners in 
India, and that the handloom is a slow worker against a machine. 
From out the knowledge gleaned in his own native Kathiawar I 
do not doubt but that he could give us the exact proportion of 
hand loom to machine—4 yards to 400 yards per day; and he 
knows the economic interpretation of that. How can he be 
genuine in suggesting that the hand loom alone is to save India 
from poverty, or about the agriculturist, that the only occupa- 
tion for his vacant hours is and must be spinning ? 
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The apostle of freedom, the hater of force, seeks to enforce 
on a nation his conception of the spinning-wheel, the only 
franchise, his conception of the right Government for India, his 
conception of what you may use or not use, wear or not wear, 
what carriages you may ride in, what doctors you may employ, 
with whom you may trade. Is he who speaks saint or apostle of 
freedom or dictator? ... And the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? 

Puzzlement. Certainly Gandhi has said beautiful things. He 
has put into words the thoughts and impulses which abide in 
many a humble heart but which are usually associated with 
Christianity, the religion of sacrifice and service, and which, there- 
fore, are arresting when enunciated by a so-called Hindu mahatma. 
And we must not forget the sacrifices made and the services 
rendered in South Africa by Mahatma Gandhi. His picturesque 
personality (or is it the Gandhi tradition ?) makes a very wide 
appeal. That emaciated frame clad in a loin cloth, that tired 
little voice saying things of such big import, that childlikeness 
insisting on the practicability of the hopelessly impracticable, 
that sudden contrition which, truly like a medieval saint, resorts 
to self-flagellation when things go wrong, all this is curiously 
appealing, and accounts for a Romain Roland founding a cult 
of Gandhi in far-away Paris, which sends an Englishwoman 
disciple out to India to serve ‘ the master.’ But, if we examine 
all that admirers claim for Gandhi and his influence, what really 
does it come to? ‘ He united all India in a common demand.’ 
Did he? He united a great many people, but they had not the 
same objective. The allegiance of the orthodox of the villages, 
such as it was, was won, not for the common demand (if by that 
is meant political emancipation), the import of which they have 
yet not grasped, nor for a political leader, but for a spiritual 
regenerator who could curse and who could bless; and it was 
born largely of that power to curse. I will not say that Gandhi 
was a party to this method. But the fact remains that it was the 
method used. Maybe it is only a question of moral as to whether 
the means used should or should not be weighed in the balance. 
Certainly it was Gandhi’s name which created the impression in 
England that the people were at last behind the political demand 
long made by the emancipated few. And for this Gandhi should 
get whatever credit he cares to claim. Moreover, it was his 
personality which won for the extreme view the tolerance of many 
Englishmen whom earlier Indian politicians had alienated. 

Gokhale and Gandhi both recruited Englishmen of sanity and 
outstanding ability—-Gokhale by his own sanity and reasonable- 
ness and real political genius, Gandhi by his picturesqueness and 
his catchwords ‘He put high ideals before the world.’ Yes, 
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they were not his own—they were borrowed ; but that mattered 
less than the fact that in practice they were perverted to per- 
nicious uses. 

‘ Non-co-operation,’ ‘ passive resistance.’ ‘Let us qualify 
for prison by resisting authority.’ These things he has 
preached in so many words while preaching also ‘ Love all men’ ; 
‘Offer your other cheek to the smiter.’ The great historical 
teacher whose words he quoted, and to whom his admirers 
dare to liken Gandhi, spoke not, as does Gandhi, about tem- 
poral authority. He said, ‘Render unto Cesar.’ And here, 
again, the head and front of the charge against Gandhi is that 
he cannot pretend not to know the exact value of his injunc- 
tion—‘ Qualify for prison by resisting authority.’ We cannot, 
and should not, admire him as we may, forget the long years 
when he was an interpreter of the law. He is not a mahatma 
walking down from his cave of meditation in the Himalayas, 
pilgrim staff in hand, among the children of men for the first time. 
He is Gandhi the successful barrister of Bombay and South 
Africa, turned mahatma to preach politics and Swaraj. 

I have spoken of Gandhi as a spent force, and I believe this 
to be true. How will the future judge him, I wonder. There is 
no denying that he has been responsible for a great deal of harm, 
and yet direct contact with his personality seems in individual 
instances to have led to beautiful results. I recall an Indian 
widow lady with the face of an abbess who spent her life and her 
considerable income in social service and welfare work in one of 
our larger cities. She told me that Mahatma Gandhi and none 
other was her inspiration. She was not of his faith nor of his race. 
I know several ladies of every community in the Bombay Presi- 
dency who would probably say the like of the good works they 
do with such enthusiasm. By such souls here and there I would 
fain have him judged, by these and by the boys, who truant 
though they were from the whole duty of schoolboyhood, got first 
from Gandhi that urge to serve something outside themselves 
which in the end may be the uniting force which saves India ; 
by the pilgrims who, though they never saw him, turned back on 
to the pilgrim’s way of the only holiness they knew because of 
the reputation for holiness of one Mahatma Gandhi, saint and 
miracle-worker—by all these things, I say, I would have him 
judged, despite the much else which could not be withheld from 
this record. While as for himself, curiously enough, I am haunted 
by an oft-recurring dream that some day, before the lease of his 
earthly house has run, he will find his soul and make the great 
surrender of the true mahatma. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CRICKET REFORM 


THERE is much more in this matter than meets the eye. The 
public are awake to the need of doing something to save our 
greatest game from deterioration ; but it is still popularly sup- 
posed that the whole question is summed up in the difficulty of 
finishing the Test Matches, whereas we are really engaged in 
turning a beautiful recreation into wearisome and meaningless 
drudgery. This remark, which many will think to be an exagge- 
ration, is based upon certain considerations which I will proceed 
to state. 

It is necessary, however, to make it clear that in speaking of 
deterioration of cricket we must not forget that the alarm is con- 
cerned only with the minority of matches which we designate as 
first class. For many years these matches have tended to be 
unfinished and the play dull and slow; and in these respects 
they are unlike the first-class cricket previous to the year 1875. 
But meantime in numberless villages and public parks and in 
public school playgrounds the change has been either less notice- 
able or has not occurred at all. Hence the utmost care must be 
taken that any legislation that may be contemplated by the Com- 
mittee of the M.C.C. should not interfere with the wholesome 
vitality of the game played in the old natural way ; and it is very 
doubtful if any change whatever is wanted for more than Test 
Matches, county matches and some of the public school matches. 
Let us then scrutinise carefully the nature of the unquestionable 
deterioration of the first-class matches ; then discuss the cause ; 
and then propose the remedy. 

The symptoms of the ailment are manifest enough—huge 
scoring whenever the weather is fine, unfinished matches, and, 
worse than these, increasing dulness in the play. These need not 
be described, as everybody knows exactly what is meant. But 
less obvious is the monotony of bowling and fielding. The attack 
is not ordinarily on the wicket, but has become a sort of defence, 
the bowler’s aim being to keep down the runs. Hence nearly all 
the balls are on one side of the wicket, which dismal fact has 
caused the disappearance of leg hitting; along with this, long- 
leg fielding has of course died out: the kind of fielding which 
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was the most attractive of all, also long-on hitting, and much’of the 
old forward driving. With these terrible losses there is much less 
demand than formerly for powerful and accurate throwing. The 
younger generation of players and spectators cannot estimate the 
gravity of this state of things because they have neither seen nor 
taken part in the game at its best. Nobody in their senses before 
1875 accused cricket of being dull. Nowadays the charge is never 
denied. 

The causes. Far too little attention has been given to this 
question ; yet till the cause of an evil is quite clear and indis- 
putably discerned, most of the suggestions for remedy are mis- 
chievous and beside the mark. I have no sort of doubt that 
billiard-table wickets are at the bottom of the whole mischief. 
If this is so, the question is immensely simplified and the remedy 
quite easy; and I think that the contention can be amply 
justified. 

Let me recall what happened at Lord’s in 1875—a fact of 
importance in cricket history. Shooters disappeared from first- 
class matches. In 1875 they were common, especially when 
Morley of Nottingham was the bowler. Why did the shooter 
disappear ? I was told that the ground was sown that autumn 
with a new kind of seed which yielded a finer grass ; and that the 
mowing-machine cut closer than before; and the general effect 
was a surface on which the bowler could not make the ball bite. 
The groundman, of course, had no notion that he was doing 
grave damage to the game, his only idea of a good wicket being 
an ideally smooth one; and for the next fifty years one often 
heard grumbles about the pitches being too good. But the 
groundmen in many places could not conceive of a good thing 
being too good, since it requires some education to realise that 
anything which is too good is on the decline. So a long-drawn- 
out tragedy started. 

Now let us look at what happened. The scores began to 
mount and the bowlers found themselves burdened with a weight 
grievous to be borne. In order to keep down the runs they were 
obliged to resort to overhand deliveries, which, of course, make 
the ball rise and less easy to deal with safely. Ranjitsinhji made 
matters worse by inventing the hook to leg, which forced the 
bowler to keep the balls outside the off stump. The gully, as it 
is now called, came into existence—three short slips and hardly 
any fieldsmen on the on side. But the batsmen, especially the 
professionals, countered this move by leaving a multitude of 
balls alone ; so the scores remained gigantic and an insufferable 
tedium settled like a pall upon all first-class cricket. 

I must admit that when this state of things was matured I 
gave up going to watch first-class matches any more; but, 
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feeling under an obligation to see Hobbs and Sutcliffe, I took the 
opportunity of seeing the second Test Match a few weeks ago. 
Their play struck me as incredibly skilful and safe, especially 
when we were told that the Australian bowlers made the ball 
swerve in the air. Of course I had heard of this and recognised 
that it was the last card which the bowlers produced, and that 
even this device was met with consummate ease and success by 
these two remarkable artists. None the less a grievous thing had 
happened. The run-getting was not only very slow, but was 
devoid of all brilliancy and all freedom of style. To my amaze- 
ment I saw through an opera-glass that both men held their 
hands as far apart as possible on the bat handles. A younger 
cricketer on the ground explained to me the meaning of this: 
that it was the most effective device for countering the swerving 
ball. A week or two before the match I had taken upon myself 
to warn a young aspirant in the Green Park, aged about eleven, 
who was holding his bat @ Ja Hobbs, that he never would make a 
decent player till he altered his tactics ; and yet he was faithfully 
imitating the greatest batsman in the land. 

I hope I shall not be supposed to be criticising Hobbs or any- 
body else who can play balls which were too much for the best 
of us in 1880; but it must be pointed out that the inevitable 
sequence of cause and effect from the beginning of this epoch has 
undeniably operated for the destruction, not only of the interest of 
the game, but its beauty. The peculiar leverage of the right hand 
at the bottom of the handle and the left hand at the top is of 
capital importance for the rapid blocking of a late swerving ball 
at the very last moment. The reason why we were taught by 
all the great hitters of half a century ago to hold our hands in 
the orthodox fashion was that only so could we open our shoulders 
and hit freely. Now we thought, and it can hardly be denied, 
that the greatest enjoyment of the game comes from free and 
successful hitting. The very antithesis to Hobbs was C. I. 
Thornton, who was once heard to remark, ‘I am sure no one 
would ever get me out if they knew how much I enjoyed being in.’ 
I can hardly believe any similar sentiment would have been 
uttered by the great professional exponents of the safe game, by 
which I mean a game deprived of the recreative element, and 
batting being mainly reduced to a tame blocking of the ball or 
leaving it alone. Hence we came away from Lord’s on Monday 
evening, June 28, weary and dispirited, murmuring sadly to one 
another the old word ‘ Ichabod,’ or its modern equivalent. (I 
missed Woolley and Hendren.) But only those of us who were 
well over fifty years of age had any clear perception of what has 
happened to cricket. The game has suffered an immeasurable 
loss. 
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Now if this diagnosis is approximately correct, a fact of great 
importance emerges: namely, that all the mischief which is 
perceived in manifold forms is due to the pitches being too smooth 
—in other words, too good, which in this matter means bad. All 
depends on the diagnosis being correct, and it is plainly incum- 
bent on the M.C.C. Committee to agree on this question before 
they are in a position to discern what kind of remedy is required. 
It is an interesting illustration of the value of history and the 
purpose for which history is written—not that the facts may be 
simply lodged in the mind, but that they be truly interpreted ; 
and as soon as that is done a great many lessons begin to be 
learnt. I am sanguine enough to hope that our cricket autho- 
rities may come to this particular agreement. If they do, the 
path of reform lies clear before our eyes. Moreover, we have 
only to ransack our memories to realise that we are yearning after 
a state of things which was in vogue fifty years ago, and in a 
minority of matches has been altered for the worse. I mean, of 
course, a condition of cricket grounds which gave a good bowler 
in a dry summer the chance of sending down a really difficult 
ball at least once an over, which nowadays he can only expect to 
do for a few hours at the right interval since the last thunder- 
storm, provided that the rainfall was of the right amount—not 
too much nor too little. We have reduced first-class matches to 
such a pitch by our over-artificial treatment of the grounds that 
the grand old game of moderate scores, eagerness on all sides, 
closely-contested matches, and something happening every five 
minutes is only recovered now and again when Jupiter Pluvius 
is in one of his very rare beneficent moods. Is it not a tragedy 
that when everybody is revelling in glorious sunshine all cricketers 
should become aware of monotony descending upon them like 
a dark pall from the bright heaven? It is a similar affliction to 
that suffered by unfortunate victims of hay fever; just when 
their fellow-men are revelling in the delights of sunshine these 
poor victims of nasal catarrh begin wheezingly to bemoan to 
themselves the capriciousness of man’s lot. 

There is, however, to be noted a very important distinction 
between the minority of important matches and the majority of 
games and matches played under very similar conditions to those 
of half a century ago. In other words, though the Test Matches 
have brought the evil fully before the public view, the mass of 
cricket played in England is free from the mischief of long innings 
and dismal feats of skill and a sinking feeling in the bowlers’ 
hearts. In truth, the necessary changes are necessary only for 
the first-class matches and a few others played on pitches as 
‘perfect’ as artificial treatment can make them. Of what 
remedy are we thinking ? Let us go back to the starting point 
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and think if we can recover wickets which would favour the 
bowler as he is now favoured in second-class cricket and in 
village matches to-day. It must be noted, too, that some of the 
public school cricket has been poisoned by the familiar mischief, 
and the effect is even more disastrous than among adult players. 
Our youngsters hear their elders talk of the grand English game, 
and they confidingly work at it believing that they are entering 
upon a glorious heritage. They do not know—how should they ? 
—that the encomiums they hear are pronounced about a pastime 
which they are told to love, only to their great disappointment. 
Let it be remembered that great liberty is allowed to public 
school boys in their games ; and, though traditions forbid them 
from grumbling openly, I cannot believe that there will continue 
to be an adequate supply of bowlers. What they now need is 
recreation, and bowling on a billiard-table pitch is not recreation, 
but a treadmill. Who can contemplate without dismay the 
prospect of the public schools, the nurseries of all that is greatest 
in the game, becoming nurseries of boredom ? 

But when we think of public schools we are thinking of 
grounds of various quality. Some of them are old-fashioned— 
that is, they help the bowlers to the right extent without being 
dangerous to the batsmen ; but unless we all come to our senses 
there is danger of monotonous deterioration fostered by fashion, 
publicity, inter-school matches, records, and all other baleful 
and insidious influences which are preying upon the vitals of our 
great English game. 


SUMMARY 


I maintain that all the indications point to the undoubted evils 
having been caused first and foremost by the over-artificial treat- 
ment of pitches. For it has produced monotony of bowling, in- 
cluding the disappearance of difficult balls; laborious cult of the 
swerve ; which, in its turn, is countered by monotony of batting 
and almost complete loss of beauty. The prevalence. of drawn 
matches has brought the matter to a head. Several Test 
Matches are left undecided ; but in itself that is the least of all 
the troubles from which we suffer. 

The remedy, then, is plain. First, negatively, beware of any 
legislation which will affect any cricket played on natural, old- 
fashioned pitches. That means the treatment of the billiard- 
table pitches should be left to the local authorities, the M.C.C. 
Committee only insisting that a sufficiency of coarser grass should 
be provided from henceforth. I daresay 80 per cent. of our 
grounds may be safely left as they are. Meantime a new I.b.w. 
rule may be easily added as a supplement. I should hesitate, how- 
ever, to recommend any drastic change in the ball, because if it 
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increased the prevalence of swerving there will only be about a 
dozen batsmen who will be able to make a decent score. A country 
parson friend of mine tells me that in village cricket the bowling 
is, and always has been, superior to the batting; and, though 
this means far better sport than any first-class match can show, it 
would be a great mistake to emphasise the difference any further 
and deprive the batsman of his reward. In short, let the common- 
sense treatment of the pitches be left to local committees under 
the direction of the M.C.C. and the l.b.w. rule be passed for 
general application. The improvement that would result would 
be visible immediately, and after a year or two we should have 
banished all monotony and drawn matches, as far as can be 
secured by the somewhat clouded intelligence of human beings. 


E. LYTTELTON. 


Vor. C—No. 595 
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ROME 


OF all the capitals of Europe Rome is the most worthy to be 
called a capital and the least worthy to be one. She is the 
ancestress of them all. She has a written record of human 
habitation extending, with one interval of forty days, over a 
period of 2700 years. For 1600 years she was the centre of 
civilisation, and her title was ‘ caput mundi ’—‘ the head of the 
world.” But to-day she is old, stiff, retired into a corner of the 
kitchen, and it would take more than the infusion of a thyroid 
gland or two to rejuvenate her and bring her back to triumph 
in the drawing-room. 

Nevertheless, although the legions have thundered past, and 
only a few mouldering fragments of their city’s body remain, 
she retains a mental attraction, a spiritual dignity. Her very 
name echoes the tramp of feet, the roll of legal precepts pronounced 
by an impartial authority. ‘Forma mentis eterna,’ — the 
‘fashion of her mind’ is eternal ; and my task is to disentangle 
the living from the dead, to trace what connecting links there 
may be between a majestic past and a banal present, to discuss 
whether any breath of life can be breathed into this valley of 
bones. 

The one persistent tradition in all Latin peoples is the idea 
of authority. Democracy, in the British sense, is a political 
theory which they cannot understand and from which they 
instinctively revolt. It has always attracted them by the 
theoretical impeccability of its logic and repulsed them by the 
practical difficulties of its realisation. They have a real respect, 
not for theory, but for efficiency. They search diligently after 
any system which will work; they are, in short, to use the 
philosophical jargon, pure pragmatists. In so far as democracy 
traces itself to classical prototypes, it is basing itself upon illusion 
and misinterpretation of the social systems of antiquity. It 
entirely forgets the institution of slavery, which embraced, 
roughly speaking, all but 25,000 of the population of Athens 
and all but 300,000 of the population of Rome. 

This explains why to-day the Fascist movement can claim, 
with far more truth than the régime which it has displaced, to 
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be the heir of the Roman political system. The idea of a dictator- 
ship is more familiar and its practice more endurable to the Roman 
people than to any other in Europe. So long as their domestic 
lives are not troubled, they have an infinite capacity for submitting 
to political despotism. The truth is that they, and the Italians 
as a whole, are less politically minded or educated than any 
other people and can be twisted into any fashionable shape 
with a minimum of resistance. The result is that the civic 
heritage of Rome is a reality everywhere except in Rome itself, 
and that the inventors of municipal government equably endure 
a system which would offend the citizen of Salpensa and Malaga 
not less than the modern British democrat. Rome to-day is 
the scene of the adventure of Rienzi on a larger scale. Like the 
government of the Tribune, the Fascist system starts from a 
jumble of classical quotations and memories, but works itself 
out as it goes along on purely pragmatical, empirical, or, if you 
prefer it, selfish lines. The idea of authority, organised and 
organising, works as well in the molecule as in the mass, provided 
that the human raw material is malleable or defenceless. Therefore 
the Fascist State can be erected in Italy; but it is not Roman, 
because it cannot possess any of the catholicity of Rome. It 
does not need a genius to perceive that autoceacy 4 is the easiest 
alternative to a corrupt democracy. 

Nor is the Fascist State founded on Rome. Its strength is 
in the North, whence Italy reversed the story of classical times 
by conquering Rome in 1870 instead of being conquered by her. 
Therefore I need say no more about it, except to point out that 
it will certainly endure far longer than people expect, and continue 
to be more popular among tourists who like such things as no 
strikes, punctual trains, and good posts than among such Italians 
as have some conception of political liberty. For the dictatorship 
is Sullan rather than Augustan. 

There is thus no valid reason why the Government should 
stay in Rome, and every reason, except the sentimental one, 
why it should leave. Before, however, explaining why Rome 
is peculiarly unfitted to be the capital of a modern State, in the 
economic as in the political sense, I must deal with the last and 
strongest link between her past and her present. 

The Catholic Church caught up from the failing hands of the 
emperors the central idea of Imperial Rome, and translated the 
conception of authority from the political into the spiritual 
sphere. All within its ambit are civilised; all without it are 
uncivilised barbarians. I cannot undertake here to examine 
these pretensions, which have been expanded through thecenturies 
into many dogmas, all strictly logical, granted the original 
premises, even if sometimes practically ludicrous. As regards 
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the city of Rome, however, it is the Catholic Church alone which 
preserves for her some element of internationality, and which 
maintains her as the centre of a real, if restricted, world. It 
gives a character to her unlike that of any other city, the outward 
and visible signs of which are the enormous numbers of eccle- 
siastics, hatched or hatching, which throng her streets, belonging 
to every nation under the sun. They make her, not a national 
capital, but an international cathedral city. 

The Romans themselves are not so much a religious as a 
superstitious people. It is not worth while going repeatedly to 
any of the great ceremonies in St. Peter’s, but it is essential to 
go once. The enormous crowds are as lively and vivacious as 
at a theatre. They surge from end to end of the vast building 
with the sound, the restlessness, and far more than the smell of 
a Bank Holiday crowd at a London terminus. Over the tide of 
humanity in the distance wink the myriads of little lights from 
the chancel and the tomb of the Apostle. Through the chatter 
and hubbub of a vast multitude drones ceaselessly the rhythmic 
music of a solemn chant. Suddenly from the side entrance 
comes a sound of clapping and cheering. The black sea of people 
divides before a high chair in which a stout spectacled figure 
in gorgeous robes of white is borne along amid the glare of 
torches and the waving of fans. Behind, two by two, walk the 
cardinals like a snake of vivid crimson. The whole symbolism 
of Christianity is there, the white innocence of the faith followed 
by a trail of blood. ‘ Viva il Papa,’ cry the people, ‘ viva il 
Papa Re.’ It is incredible to anyone who expects quiet dignity 
and reverence, but it is typical of the Roman attitude towards 
the Pontiff. They divine that he is their Pope, and they are 
intensely proud of having him, just as they are proud of the 
Coliseum or the Forum ; but he is to them a part of their city, 
not a great international institution. They attach no significance 
to him whatever, save as the chief actor in a play which the whole 
world comes to see. When Pius IX. left Rome, for example, 
thinking that the people would be lost without him, it took a 
French army to bring him back. And to-day so little political 
significance attaches to the Papacy that the Roman question 
is the deadest of dead issues, giving off only such’ ludicrous 
exhalations as the restatement of the claim to the temporal 
power in successive encyclicals, and the refusal of Vatican 
ecclesiastics to accept formal hospitality from a Black. 

Rome is indeed still a medieval city both morally and 
materially. She lies 500 miles down the boot of Italy on a road 
that leads nowhere. She is on no trade route, and a city of 
600,000 souls is not*sufficient in these days to be a market by 
itself. She has no “port worthy the name, and even Ostia is 
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twenty miles away down a rapid and turbulent river up which 
it is difficult to drag even barges. Until last year there was 
not even a respectable railway service between Rome and Ostia, 
and it is still needed more for tourists than for merchandise. 
Her hinterland is only the morbid and miserable Campagna, 
and therefore she is the outlet for nothing. Even the road 
approaches, judged by modern standards, are very poor. 
Nobody, in short, would ever go to Rome on business, and it 
is hard to imagine why anybody should continue to live there, 
except archeologists. For the attraction of sentiment has its 
limits. When the Italians conquered the city they fully expected 
that as the capital of the new State she would draw all men unto 
her. The record of their disillusion is written in the acres of 
mouldering masonry and stucco which are the Roman suburbs. 
These are houses built for a population which never came, and 
is never likely to come. There is no indigenous industry at all 
except the keeping of hotels and the weaving of silk for their 
clients. 

If anyone expects to find ancient Romans living in Rome 
he will be sadly disappointed. There is no more mixed race 
even in Paris ; and the only section of the people who claim any 


' purity of descent are the Trasteverines who live in the suburb 


across the river. It may be merely imagination, but they do 
seem of a different stamp—bigger men with finer features ; but 
for the rest, those who have been longest in Rome are the Jews. 
The Ghetto is no more, but its inhabitants are still in evidence 
as they have been from the time of Titus onwards. Many of 
the great families are not Roman at all. The Dorias, for 
example, are Genoese, the Medici and the Torlonias Florentines. 
The Colonnas, the Orsini, the Mattei, the Borghese, the Giustiniani, 
the Ruspoli and others are Roman only in the sense that they 
have been settled there since the Middle Ages. 

The Roman people as a whole have a bad reputation, but it is 
undeserved. They are still a medieval people, and their faults 
are those of the temper, not of the heart. There are only two 
divisions of society, the aristocracy and the people, for the 
middle class does not exist, at least on anything like the same 
scale or with the same status as in other European countries. 
There is no more charming creature in the world than the Roman 
gentleman. He is quick, lively, intelligent, highly cultured, and 
of an immeasurable generosity to the stranger within the gates. 
He is gallant to a fault in every sense of the word, and, with 
certain exceptions, incurably lazy, or so it seems to those who 
judge of work by the standards of countries where middle class 
activities alone are reckoned as such. In addition to the native 
upper class, there is a curious floating foreign population in 
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Rome, a city which produces a fine crop of ‘flaneurs.’ These 
are foreign residents who spend their time visiting each other 
and inviting such of the Romans as will come. They are the 
semi-tourists, who like Rome because the whole atmosphere is 
against work, and because the climate at such times as they are 
there is perfect. Recently a fairly large Russian colony has 
established itself in the city, with a club of its own. These 
Russians have adapted themselves to exile with unusual courage, 
or rather indifference to fate, and many of them work extremely 
hard for their living. 

The middle class, such as it is, is not at all attractive, and 
constitutes one of the drawbacks of Rome. At certain hours 
of the day the main thoroughfare of the Corso is thronged with 
ill-mannered young cubs of the worst stamp, who mistake 
insolence for pride, and conceit for ability. It is not fair to judge 
the Romans by these excrescences on a people who have many 
of the faults of children, but also most of their virtues. 

The Roman workman, once you have made allowances for 
his little foibles, will be found to be an excellent fellow. He is 
hard-working and a good craftsman, who puts great thought and 
energy into his job. It takes a good man to work through the 
months when Rome is a fiery furnace, from mid-June to the end 
of September, and yet I have frequently seen the Romans 
labouring hard right through the heat of the day. Their most 
attractive quality, however, is their love of children. Like all 
Italian cities, Rome is covered with a thick sprinkling of bambini. 
It erupts children from every pavement. Many of them are frail 
and dirty, but none of them is ever ill-used. This is the more 
remarkable because their parents live in the most devastating 
poverty. The undoubted fact of a lower standard of living 
cannot make the average wage earned other than a miserable 
pittance ; and the housing conditions throughout the working 
class quarter in the Campo Marzo must be seen to be believed. 
Upon each side of narrow streets, little better than gutters, rise 
houses black with age, sometimes tacked on to the remnants of 
classical buildings, and emitting odours as if all their previous 
owners were lying unburied in the basement. The place pullu- 
lates with cats and every kind of smaller animal, and the sanitary 
arrangements are quite wonderfully primitive. Not a stone 
has been shifted or a floor cleaned for generations, and where 
the social reformer shudders the archeologist delights. Many 
of the streets still bear the names of the guilds who originally 
inhabited them. 

The Roman triumphs nobly over these material difficulties. 
His sobriety is phenomenal, in spite of the fact that his drink is 
strong and heady and that he eats very little. A drunkard is the 
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greatest rarity in this city of wine-drinkers. Most of the wine 
comes from the Alban hills, whose green slopes, studded with 
white villages, may be seen from any vantage point in the city. 
Immorality also is discreetly tucked away, and, though it is the 
capital of a hot country wherein there is no divorce, Rome is 
far more decorous than London. 

Her citizens have, however, other qualities which are irritating 
to a degree. The worst is their admiration for what they call 
‘ furbita,’ or low cunning, and which is often indistinguishable 
from downright dishonesty. It is a kind of distorted sense of 
humour which makes them congratulate the author of sharp 
practice rather than pity the victim of it, and which makes 
the giving of any order the excuse for wearisome hours of haggling. 
This appears to me another legacy from the Middle Ages, when 
there were no quick returns and therefore no advantages in small 
profits. It is only fair to add that most of the workmen are 
artisans semi-independent of the firms for which they work, 
and that therefore anything which they can make over a certain 
sum is their own profit. Lastly, these unhappy business pro- 
clivities are perpetuated by the low standard of education 
The Roman has enormous natural intelligence, but is more 
often than not illiterate. It is quite rare to find a servant who 
can write her own name, and almost unknown to find a cook 
who can add or subtract. The equipment of the schools is not so 
bad, but the teachers are most miserably paid. Nor are their 
efforts supplemented by the Press. The Roman papers are the 
most ignorant and inferior productions, with no pretence of 
judgment or impartiality. Latterly, of course, they have all 
been so many Fascist leaflets, and fewer people than ever read 
any newspaper at all. 

Another very striking difference between the habits of Rome 
and London is that in Rome the cult of physical fitness has not 
replaced the cult of work. There are no national games, and no 
public playing-fields. The reason for this is more natural than 
psychological, because grass will not flourish, and the only 
alternatives in the matter of playing-fields are mud and dust. 
The one public garden is the Villa Borghese, and the only forms 
of sport indulged therein are riding and the letting off of fireworks. 
For the rest the average Roman has to take his exercise in the 
shape of conversational acrobatics, and certainly does his best 
therein to bring every muscle into play. The more usual games 
are making some strides in popular favour, but their practice 
is confined almost entirely to the upper classes. Out along the 
Via Flaminia there are two first-class lawn tennis clubs, and a 
third-rate racecourse. I have once seen a regular game of 
football, and on a small patch of ground in the Viale Julia I 
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have been frequently entertained by a party of ecclesiastical 
students struggling to kick a ball through their long skirts. Nor 
must the golf course at Aqua Santa be forgotten, though it is 
not extensively patronised by Romans. 

Man cannot live by work and talk alone, however, and the 
Romans have several distinctive amusements. The first is the 
Lotto, a weekly national gamble run by the State, which makes 
a cool million out of the business. The gambler bets on any 
number or combination of numbers from zero to 99, and if they 
turn up in the weekly draw, he is paid according to a fixed 
schedule of odds at one of the special lottery banks. The system 
of betting has been worked up intv a perfect science of superstition, 
and every number has its connotation in the events of life. Once, 
when there was a great storm in the Tuscan Sea, attended by 
severe loss of life, most of the population of Genoa backed the 
accident numbers, which actually turned up, at a cost to the State 
of over 7,000,000 lire. All classes indulge in this betting, because 
of such encouraging accidents, and because the odds are naturally 
very heavy; and I know one nobleman who missed a fortune 
on a ‘ quaterno secco,’ 1.¢., four numbers in sequence, by one point. 

Another favourite and simple game is Morra, which is played 
on the fingers. The players stand opposite each other with 
clenched fists, which they shake in the air three times before 
throwing out any number of fingers they fancy, simultaneously 
shrieking the number of fingers which they think will be displayed 
by the two hands together. A correct guess scores one point, 
which is marked on the left hand, and the set is five. The 
opportunities for cheating are so enormous, and such fatal 
quarrels consequently ensue, that the game is now forbidden 
by law. 

The Romans are therefore reduced to the still simpler amuse- 
ment of making a noise by any means possible. The most 
popular is to drive motor cycles and motor cars through the 
streets with open cut-outs and the most ragingly piercing klaxons 
in Christendom. Traffic in Rome is a terrible problem. I 
solemnly assure the reader that on my return to London after 
three years in Rome my two first impressions were that 
there was hardly any traffic, and that what there was made 
no noise at all. A city built on and among an archeological 
treasure-house cannot afford to have modern town planning ; 
and the result is that the streets of Rome are terribly narrow. 
In addition, the Romans fill them from side to side with the 
biggest electric omnibuses in the world, and follow them up with 
hosts of fiacres whose horses have never been known to move 
faster than a walk. At any time when the streets are free from 
both they are filled with clanging, screaming trams, from whose 
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every nut hang phlegmatic passengers, who travel on them, not 
for their speed, but because unless you are attached to something 
big and noisy it is impossible to advance at all. Nearly all the 
streets are paved with small stone wedges, which cant up under 
pressure, and make a surface like a quarry. From this comes 
the habit of the Roman taxi-driver of running his car consistently 
upon the tram lines, from which it descends with a sickening 
jolt every few yards. In short, the municipality are facing with 
the same impotence the problem which confronted Imperial 
Rome, namely, that of easy communications within a city built 
upon seven hills and intersected by narrow valleys. Trajan did 
his best by digging away half the Quirinal and part of the 
Capitol, and the modern Romans have dug a tunnel under the 
former, but the centre of Rome has shifted since then, and its 
two busiest quarters have still only one main street, the Via 
del Tritone, to link them. This is really the main reason why 
Rome can never be a modern city until she is transported en 
bloc outside the Porta Pia. Until that time she can never properly 
be compared to any other city. 

It must be confessed, however, that she is just as devoid of 
any modern art or literature as the most Philistine of them. 
She is a city of models (material, not human, for the tales of the 
picturesque Roman models are pure myths), not of artistic 
achievements. I am casting no reflection upon the admirable 
training provided by the Academies of the various nations in 
general and our own British school in particular; but I only 
mean that there is no native school of painting, music, drama, 
literature, or architecture. The nearest approach to a school of 
music is the bagpipe-players who come into the city at certain 
times of the year, and the choral music, now pirated, of which 
the Papal choirs were once the sole repository. The theatres 
are incredibly second-rate, with the possible exception of the 
Costanze during the opera season. There are really not enough 
people in what is, after all, a tiny city, to pay for a decent theatre 
in a semi-tropical climate; and, of course, the whole of Italy 
is overshadowed by the Scala of Milan. The cinemas in Rome, 
however, are good and cheap, with removable roofs for the hot 
weather. The best legitimate acting I have seen is that during 
the occasional open-air plays on the Palatine, but the impressive- 
ness of that, I think, was due to the exquisite setting in the little 
sunken grass-grown theatre. 

If Rome fails in amusements physical and mental she fails 
still more in shops. There is just one microcosm of a ‘ Grand 
Magasin ’ and a few plate-glass windows in the Corso; but the 
average Roman prefers cheap and showy trash to dear, good 
stuff, and a nation gets the shops it deserves. The one exception 
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is the glazed majolica ware, which is most attractive and original. 
I do not except the so-called Roman silk, because when you get 
it away from Rome and a Roman woman it loses all its charm, 
and is only fit to cover cushions. Nor should the visitor be 
enticed into buying German leather goods, Venetian glass, or 
cosmopolitan antiques. 

I fear that if I have so far left any general impression of Rome 
on the mind of the reader it will be that of a very high cheese, in 
which the cheesemites rush noisily about in crumbling and odorous 
passages. My last word, therefore, must be to correct this 
picture. All Rome is not hovels and hotels. There are quarters 
up on the Pincio, and down near the Porta del Popolo towards 
and including the Castelli dei Prati, which are like the residential 
portion of St. John’s Wood. The city proper, however, is as 
medizval in its architecture as in its population. 

Any house in Rome of over two storeys is apt to be called a 
palazzo, in the same spirit of misplaced grandiloquence as stamps 
‘S.P.Q.R.’ on the municipal garbage carts. Nevertheless, the 
distinctive feature of Roman architecture is the number of real 
palaces of vast size. It is usual to attribute these tremendous 
edifices to an age-long tendency to megalomania, on the strength 
of the fact that between 1870 and 1914 the Romans built without 
any relevance to their needs. The stock example is the Ministry 
of Finance, which is quite the biggest in Europe, and which cost 
more to build than its officials have ever saved the Exchequer. 
Originally, however, there was a real need for these big palaces. 
They were built during the days when the feudal fortress had 
become unnecessary, but the feudal system survived. They 
thus had to house the whole of the members of the great families 
with their retainers, for under the patriarchal Roman system 
the sons of the house and their families all lived under the same 
roof as the head of the clan. Each palace was therefore a little 
republic, the Palazzo Doria, for example, sheltering 1000 persons. 
It should also be remembered that the great house in the suburbs, 
which was a feature of Georgian London, could not develop in 
Rome, because she was surrounded by the fever-stricken waste 
of the Campagna. 

To-day there is not one of these Roman palaces which remains 
a single private dwelling-house. The Palazzo Sciarra is a news- 
paper office; the Farnese houses the French Embassy; the 
Chigi is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Many more are cut up 
into flats. Outwardly they are the same strong, solid bastions 
of masonry, with the lower windows barred against the assaults 
and curiosity of the vulgar. 

They are far more beautiful than the churches, and that is 
why, although comparatively insignificant in numbers, they 
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leave a far greater impression on the mind. It is true that there 
is a church, and a very big and pretentious one, every hundred 
yards or so, and that when one looks over the city from the 
Janiculum there appears to be little else but cupolas and towers. 
Nevertheless Rome does not remain in the memory, I think, 
as a city of churches, and the fact is the final proof of the essential 
insignificance of the Baroque. 

Nor must the reader imagine that she appears as a city of 
ruins. Thanks to the persistent habit in Rome of superimposing 
the new building on the old, and thanks also to the rise 
in the ground level of all the valleys, there are few striking 
classical remains, and such as exist are singularly invisible. The 
Italians are, however, extremely able excavators, and since 
excavation became the fashion much has been done to change 
this state of affairs. A serious beginning has been made in the 
clearance of the so-called ‘monumental area,’ and soon the 
whole of the Imperial fora will be as free from modern excrescences 
as the Forum Romanum and the Palatine are to-day. When 
that time comes the Roman will be able literally to walk back 
through the centuries, down from his modern villa on the Pincio, 
past the Palazzo Barberini to the great Piazza Venezia, then 
left through the Forum of Trajan to the Fora of Nerva and 
Augustus, and so finally to the Forum Romanum, on whose 
horizon hangs the dirty grey mass of the Coliseum. He will 
walk down the Via Sacra, over the rise through the Arch of Titus, 
and so to the right under the Arch of Constantine out on to the 
Via Appia, where the painted wine carts rattle lumberingly 
citywards, with their cargo of yapping dogs and sleeping drivers. 
They are the parable of modern Rome, a little sombre echo out 
of the past, a little shrill noise of the present sounding amid the 
scenery of a play that has been taken off. For if the Roman 
would find a pointer to the future he must climb the slopes of 
the Janiculum to where Garibaldi rides above the charging 
Bersaglieri, and thence look not towards the sleeping city, but 
west and north towards the new Italy, peopled from end to end 
not by Romans, but by Italians. 

C. R. CooTE 
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BYRONIANA: THE ARCHIVES OF THE LONDON 
GREEK COMMITTEE 


In April 1925 The Times published two articles drawing attention 
to the Archives of the London Greek Committee and containing 
certain unpublished letters of Byron and an article from the Greek 
Telegrafo. For the latter a claim was made that it may well be 
the work of Byron himself, and if so, his last literary work. Asa 
result of the publication of these articles the Greek Government, 
acting upon the advice of His Excellency M. Caclamanos, the 
Greek Minister at the Court of St. James’s, decided to defer the 
removal of the Archives to Athens and requested one of the 
authors of the present article to undertake the work of examin- 
ing and reporting upon the Archives. M. Caclamanos most 
courteously entrusted the Archives to the Library of University 
College, London, thus greatly facilitating their examination ; 
and he also permitted the transcription of the original letters 
from Byron to Bowring, which were included in the gift made 
by Mr. Victor H. Bowring Hanbury. 

Of all pursuits the examination of archives is one of the most 
attractive. There is the vulgar thrill of the treasure-seeker ; 
the flashy delight of playing the amateur detective; and the 
finer pleasure of reconstructing the atmosphere of ideas and 
emotions which surrounded our predecessors. The turning of a 
phrase, the handwriting itself, contribute; the intervening 
centuries slip away, and for a moment we are able to stand face 
to face with men and women whose very names have fallen into 
oblivion. 

The presentation of the fruits of our examination is another 
matter. We must bear in mind what is of value for history— 
or for that antiquarianism which too often masquerades as 
history ; we must not be led astray by what is superficially 
interesting, or repelled by what is essentially sordid. Above 
all we must remember that there is a need for discrimination ; 
we must avoid reproducing what is already known as though 
it were new, while guarding against creating a false impression 
by presenting only matter such as will give a distorted picture 
of the whole. 
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With such a collection as the Archives of the London Greek 
Committee there arises a further problem. The papers as a 
whole confirm the long accepted ‘opinion that the Committee 
wrecked itself through folly rather than through knavery ; but 
they contain a number of documents which will, we believe, 
be of value for historians of the Greek War of Independence, 
with others of some importance for English readers. In the 
following pages we have attempted to give an adequate account 
of the latter group, while leaving to Greek students those papers 
which more particularly concern the history of their own country. 
We trust that Greek students will come forward to examine 
these documents, and to publish them as adequately as they 
deserve. 

As to the history of the Archives during the past century, 
there is not much to record. They passed from the possession 
of Sir John Bowring, Secretary of the London Greek Committee, 
to his grandson, Mr. Victor Henry Bowring Hanbury, by whom 
they were handed over on September 18, 1924, to the Greek 
Legation in London, through the good offices of Major G. Mélas, 
as a gift to the Greek nation. Shortly afterwards the same 
donor added to his gift five original letters from Lord Byron 
to Sir John Bowring, which were originally included in the 
Archives. 

The papers of the Committee are bound up in ten volumes 
(an eleventh, also labelled ‘Greek Committee,’ contains papers 
relating to Sir John Bowring’s later career). There are in all 
perhaps a thousand documents. The papers in each volume are 
generally arranged in chronological order, but a few are out of 
place, and the periods covered by the volumes overlap. The 
papers are on the whole well preserved, but much folded, and 
sometimes torn and dust-stained. Byron’s signature has 
occasionally been cut away from documents. The papers have 
recently been numbered. 

In general the handwriting is easily legible. Most of the 
papers are in English or French, with a certain number in 
Greek or Italian, and a few in German. It has been impossible 
to examine those in Greek in any detail, but there is no reason 
to think that they contain much matter of importance for English 
readers. A few of the papers are transcripts from originals 
either lost or existing elsewhere. 

The most interesting of the documents have been printed 
already. Moore included most of Byron’s letters to Bowring in 
his Life of Lord Byron. Leicester Stanhope printed most, if 
not all, of his letters to Bowring, with some other documents, 
as Greece in 1823 and 1824. Some quotations from a letter from 
Byron to Hobhouse, printed from the original, are to be found 
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in Mr. Murray’s recent volumes of additional Byron correspond- 
ence. Some copies of the newspapers, to the Greeks of to-day 
probably the most valuable portion of the collection, are perhaps 
available elsewhere. 

The history of the Greek Committee! is easily ascertainable. 
The best account is given by Colonel Thomas Gordon of Cairness, 
himself a member, in his History of the Greek Revolution ; another 
is to be found in Finlay’s History of Greece. Comments, generally 
bitter, are supplied by Napier and Parry, while a violent attack 
is contributed by No. 35 of the Quarterly Review. Further 
information might be obtained from contemporary newspapers. 
In its early career the Committee squandered its energy in 
petty incompetence ; later it lost its reputation through erratic 
finance, if not actual malversation. 

The papers preserved in the present collection relate only 
to the earlier period. They afford no excuse for the Committee’s 
inability to cope with the problems which lay before it. They 
exemplify everything implied in the word ‘ doctrinaire ’—the 
members were steeped in Benthamite idealism and completely 
ignorant of human nature. From the very beginning the Com- 
mittee took the wrong path; the members, full of ideas of 
liberty and progress, almost lost sight of Greece except as a field 
for practising their views ; naturally enough the Tories, to whom 
the Committee’s ideas were anathema, refused to support a cause 
which, owing to the European situation, they could scarcely 


1 It appears desirable to give here a complete list of the members of the 
Committee, extracted from the Archives, It is as follows:—E. H. Barker, 
S. M. Barratt, M.P., Barber Beaumont, Hon. H. G. Bennett, M.P., Jeremy 
Bentham, Samuel Boddington, Henry Brougham, M.P., Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. Lord Byron, Robert Campbell, Thomas Campbell, 
Robert Chaloner, M.P., Dr. Chatfield, John Christie, Rev. Dr. Adam Clark, 
T. W. Coke, M.P., S. Crompton, M.P., Right Hon. Lord Dacre, Col. Davies, 
M.P., Hon. Capt. George Dundas, Lord Ebrington, M.P., Edward Ellice, 
M.P., Col. Sir Howard Elphinstone, C. A. Elton, of Clifton, Lord Erskine, 
William Evans, M.P., Right Hon. Lord Fitzwilliam, J. B. Gilchrist, Thomas 
Gordon of Cairness, Lord A. Hamilton, M.P., J. Henry, Sir Robert Heron, 
J. C. Hobhouse, M.P., Joseph Hume, M.P., Hon. H. C. Hutchinson, M.P., 
Col. Jones, Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, H. G. Knight, Hon. Sir Robert Law- 
rence, J. G. Lambton, M.P., Dr. Lempriere of Shaldon, J. B. Lennard, 
M.P., Gen. Long, Zachary Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, M.P., Dr. 
Maclean, Rev. Dr. M’Crie, J. Mavrocordatos, J. Maxwell, M.P. ,Lord Milton, 
M.P., J. B. Monck, M.P., Thomas Moore, Lord Nugent, M.P., William Ord, 
M.P., Samuel Parkes, Rev. Dr. Parr of Hatton, Sir T. D. Paul, Bart., Sir W. 
Paxton, George Philips, M.P., H. Pierce, N. Ralli, D. Ricardo, M.P., T. S. Rice, 
M.P., Samuel Rogers, Charles Rumbold, M.P., Lord J. Russell, M.P., James 
Scarlett, M.P., D. Schinas, John Smith, M.P., William Smith, M.P., Right Hon. 
Lord Sondes, Hon. Col. Stanhope, D. Sykes, M.P., Richard Taylor, Marquis of 
Titchfield, Henry Tulk, William Turnbull, Gen. Weatherstone, W. W. Whitmore, 
M.P., John Wilks, J. Williams, M.P., W. Williams, M.P., Sir Robert Wilson, 
M.P., Matthew Wood, M.P. 
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have regarded with enthusiasm. The Committee steadily pur- 
sued its downward course ; .for only one of its accomplishments 
have the Greeks any cause to be-grateful. 

There is geod.reason for believing that the Committee made 
possible Byron’s second journey to Greece. «.Byron could no 
doubt have gone out ¢s a‘private: volunteer, and might have 
done some good: Btt*he might well have been deterred by the 
thought that this would be regarded | merely asa ew eccentricity, 
and by the knowléage “that his p persoral “ptestige alone would not 
long outlive his funds.* Tne Greék Committee provided him 
with a more or less official character, freeing him from fear of 
censure at home and giving him a satisfactory status in Greece. 
Mr. Nicolson has summed up his achievements on his last journey : 
‘Lord Byron accomplished nothing at Missolonghi except his 
own suicide ; but by that single act of heroism he secured the 
liberation of Greece.’ The Committee’s relations with Byron 
form the one satisfactory portion of its activities. 

Probably the most valuable portion of the Archives are the 
copies of the three newspapers established in Greece in 1824. 
O ¢tAos rov Nouov was published twice a week at Hydra; it is a 
folded quarto Sheet, giving four pages of print ; occasionally 
it is extended to six sides. The following numbers are preserved :— 
Nos. 1-25, 34-41, and 47,dated March ro to August 25, 1824. 
The later numbers are very well printed; the contents are 
apparently mainly news of Greek affairs. 

The earliest of the three papers was the EAAnvxa Xpovixa, 
founded by Leicester Stanhope and edited by Dr. J. J. Meyer. 
It was published twice weekly at Missolonghi ; and was a frequent 
source of trouble to Byron. The following numbers are extant :— 
Nos. I, 3-II, 15-17, 34, 41-43, 58-61, and 67, dated from January 
2 to August 16. It is of the same form as the PuAos rov Noor, but 
poorly printed ; its matter is partially controversial, and Byron 
was compelled to suppress the whole twentieth number. There 
is also a prospectus. 

The third paper was the weekly Telegrafo Greco, designed 
for international consumption. The principal language is 
Italian, but items in other languages are frequent; the typo- 
graphy is wretched, and everything is garbled by misprints. 
The founder was again Stanhope, the editors Meyer and Count 
Pietro Gamba, Byron having insisted on the participation of 
the latter. The contents are remarkable for their variety, but 
valuable only when concerned with Byron. The following 
numbers are preserved :—Nos. I-3, 5-II, I2-15, 20, and 21, 

? This is not written with any intention of censuring the Greeks of the War 


of Independence ; their financial situation obliged them to hold to anyone who 
could help them to establish a settled Government. 
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dated from March 20 to August 7. There is in addition 
a prospectus of March 6. 

Reference has already, been nyade. to an article in the Telegrafo 
Greco, which may be from the pen oi Byron. It appeared in 
No. 5 on April 17,.1%824, two days before Byrea’s death, so 
that it is improbable that he ever saw-it ig print. There is no 
absolute proof that, the article. was written by .Byron, but the 
article itself would. suggest that he was ultimately responsible 
for it, and it is certain, that 1 Corfu Byron:was believed to be 
the author of it. The identification of the article resulted from 
a note made by Mr. Francis Bickley in his Introduction to the 
Report on the Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst,? published in 1923 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission and from certain 
letters included in the Bathurst papers. Mr. Bickley called 
special attention to the following letter from the Earl of Guilford 
to Earl Bathurst dated from Corfu on April 26, 1824: 


You have no idea of the grief which Lord Byron’s death has occasioned 
here. His conduct in Greece had been admirable, and his loss is irreparable, 
as he was the most strenuous supporter of moderate and rational principles. 
Had he lived longer, all his eccentricities would have been entirely for- 
gotten. I hope you will see the new Messalonghi newspaper written in 
Italian called the Telegrafo, in which is an excellent article supposed to be 
written by him, repelling in a most manly and generous manner an assertion 
in a German paper that he had written a pzan and that the Messalonghiotes 
had illuminated on the death of Sir Thomas Maitland, and ‘one very 
fairly and handsomely of his person and government. . 


It was not difficult to identify the article in the Telegrafo, which 
is dated ‘ Li 17 Aprile 1824’ 


Notizigz ESTERE. 


Ci sono pervenute le Gazette di Francfort dal 20 Febraro al 6 Marzo. 
Se noi volessimo occuparci a confutare tutte le notizie alterate o inessate, 
e le menzogne che si leggono nella maggior parte delle Gazette Europee ; 
le intere colonne del nostro Telegrafo non sariano sufficienti. Non é percid 
che non vi si trovino molte osservazioni giudiziose e prossime al vero sullo 
stato interno dell’ impero ottomano, della Grecia libera, e principalmente 
del Peloponeso. 

Ci crediame in debito di rispondere al seguente Articolo che si legge in 
quella Gazetta sotto la data del 5 Marzo. 

‘Si distribuisce nelle Isole Ionice la traduzione Greca di una delle 
ultime Poesie di Lord Byron, intitolata Il Trionfo di Hellas a Messolonghi. 
Quando si ricevé a Messolonghi la notizia della morte di Sir Thomas Mait- 
land L.A.Co., etc., etc., tutta la Citta fu illuminate per due notti. Si 


* Page xvii. 

* Report on MSS. of Earl Bathurst, p. 567. A similar reference is found in 
a letter dated May 20, 1824, from the Earl of Lauderdale to Earl Bathurst 
(ibid., p. 570). 
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reputa la sua morte come una gran vittoria : e la sua memoria fra i Greci 
rester& sempre un’ ogetto d’esecrazione.’ 

Noi non sappiamo se nelle Isole Ionie sia letta alcuna Poesia Greca 
sotto il titolo di una traduzione di Lord Byron. Solamente siamo autoriz- 
zati ad assicurare, che Lord B. non scrisse mai di tali poesie—e di pid che 
da 9 mesi cioé dalla sua partenza da Genova per Grecia il nobile Lord non 
scrisse alcuna specie di componimento Poetico. Tutti quelli che si sono 
publicati in questo frattempo o si publicano tuttora in Londra furono 
scritti prima di quell’ Epoca. 

Non tanto é falso che in Messolonghi si facessero publiche alegrezze per 
la morte di Sir Thomas Maitland L., etc. etc. ma un sentimento si vile non 
cadde mai nella mente dei Greci. Se i Greci hanno sofferto dalla condotta 
del Lord Alto Com. nei primi anni della loro gloriosa guerra di Risurezione, 
essi sanno riconoscere la difficile e delicata situazione in cui era posto quel 
supremo Governatore, e i doveri che l’obligavano a regolarsi secondo la 
politica e le instruzioni del suo Governo. Debbono innoltre confessare, 
che nell’ ultimo anno essendosi modificati i sentimenti del Gabinetto 
Britannico la sua condotta era considerevolmente alterata in favore della 
causa Ellenica. Ma per quanti motivi potessero aver avuti per lagnarsi 
di lui; dopo la sua morte i Greci avrebbero guardato un sacro silenzio— 
ne mai si sarabbero lasciati strascinare al sentimento di una si vile e infame 
vendetta. Se quelli che prestano ai Greci di simili sentimenti si vantassero 
loro Amici—i Greci saranno posti nella trista situazione di doversi vergog- 
nare di tali Amicizie. 

Poiché alcuni si compiaciono, non sappiamo se per ignoranza o se per 
altro peggior motivo, a declamare contro al Governo del defunto Sir 
Thomas—noi siamo autorizzati da un Personaggio distinto che venne alle 
Isole Ionie con forti prevenzioni contro al medesimo, a testimoniare che 
quelle acuse erano mal fondate; che sotto i suoi auspici le Isole erano 
fiorenti pit che molte altre contrade nominate per la loro prosperita, e che 
forse quella maniera di Governo era una migliori che potesse convenirsi a 
quegli Isolani. 


It is unnecessary to re-examine here the evidence as to 
Byron’s relations with the Telegrafo. The references to the 
subject in Parry’s Last Days and in Prothero’s edition of Byron’s 
Letters are well known. Byron had been led, against his will, 
to subscribe to the publication of the Telegrafo and had permitted 
his letters to be printed in it ; ultimately he made use of it for his 
own purposes, supplying the material for this article, as he felt 
bound to issue a démenti in his own interest and in that of the 
cause which he was championing. 

The Archives include a few hitherto unpublished letters 
written by Byron. There are two from Genoa, written prior 
to his departure from Italy, and one from Leghorn. Of the 
Colonel Stietz whom Byron sent to the Greek Committee nothing 
further is known. Such adventurers were fairly common, and 
have left a few traces among the Committee’s papers, but never 
enough to make them at all interesting. Byron’s signature 
has been cut away from this letter, but a translation presented 

Vor, C—No. 595 DD 
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to the Committee by Stietz gives the conclusion. The letter 


from Leghorn is apparently to Bowring.® 
Dear Dovatas, July roth, 1823. 

We expected to sail on the 12th, but it may be a day or two longer 
before we can put to sea—as the wind is at present contrary and the 
places for the reception * of the horses havesome need of alteration. But 
by the 13th or 14th and even before if possible we expect to get under 
way. 

I have to enclose you at the request of Colonel Stietz f-—a plan of 
his for a foreign brigade in the Greek Service. Of its practicability I 
can say nothing—but it is my duty to lay it before you as requested for 
your perusal being addressed to the various foreign Committees English 
as well as foreign.t The funds which he requires ave too considerable I 
doubt. He himself is well recommended but his papers seem to show it. 

I wrote to you last week enclosing a letter for Mr. Bowring. Blaquiere 
writes that even ten thousand pounds would be of incalculable service to 
their cause at present—I have other letters from Greece urging the attempt 


at aloan. I leave you to and to support these facts (i.e. the loan 
and the money for them from the Committee) as much as you can. 
Ever yrs 
N. B. 


P.S.—Address to Genoa, letters will be forwarded. 

* Embarkation deleted. 

t Stel stet both deleted. 

¢ The passages in italics are added in a minute hand, probably not Byron’s, 
and apparently to replace parts of the letter which had been cut off. 
Sir, GENOA, July 12th, 1823. 

Colonel Stietz of the State (?) of Hesse Cassel—but at present or 
recently in the Greek Service has requested a letter of introduction to 
the Greek Committee.—I have accordingly furnished him with these 
few lines—in the hope that you will have the goodness to permit him to 
submit his plan for consideration to the acting members.—As I cannot 
pretend to decide upon its [prac]ticability—I must leave him to give 
his [——? own] explanation.—I sent a sketch of it to Mr. D. Kinnaird 
a few days ago—in French—but in very German French—as you will 
perceive by a perusal.—I have the honour to be your 

[The signature, etc., cut away]. 
[The translation concludes: ‘ J’ai l’honneur &c. 
Nort Byron. 

P.S.—Nous devions mettre a la voile aujourd’hui, mais les vents 
sont trés faibles.’] 

Addressed ‘ Al’Colonello Stietz Albergo del’S* Geb [name illegible] 
Genoa.’ 


5 The following corrections in two letters printed by Prothero may be noted : 
Letter of May 12, 1823, Prothero, VI, pages 205-211, postscript, second paragraph, 
MS., adds: ‘ but as he is an old friend of mine I should hope not an unkind! one.’ 
After the word ‘ Emancipation’ on page 210 the following is deleted: ‘ more 
fruitful and important fruits of the tree of liberty whose ? branches.’ Letter of 
July 7, 1823, Prothero VI, page 228, line 8; ‘ Attempt,’ not‘ attempts.’ ‘ At,’ 
not ‘of.’ Line 15, ‘ Which I have,’ not ‘I have.’ Line 16, ‘Credits from’ 
not ‘ in.’ 
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and ‘J. Bowring Esq. Honorary Secretary, &c &c, &c. of the Greek 
Committee, London. 
N. B. honoured by Col. Stietz.’ 
Seal with ‘ N. B.’ and a coronet. 
Endorsed by Bowring, ‘ Genoa—July 12 1823 
Col. Stietz. 
rect 20 Apl [?]’ 


SHip HERCULES, 
LEGHORN Roaps, 
July 24th, 1823. 
SIR, 

I received yrs of the 2oth June on anchoring here Saturday. We 
are driven back to Genoa by a Gale of wind, but put to sea the next day 
again and arrived here about 24 hours ago. 

I find the Greeks here somewhat divided amongst themselves. I 
have spoken to them about the delay of intelligence for the Committee’s 
regulation, and they have promised to be more punctual. The Archbishop 
is at Pisa, but has sent me several letters etc. for Greece. What they 
most seem to want or desire is Money, Money Money. I have carried 
with me some specie and considerable credits (for an individual that is 
to-say) to dispose of according to circumstances wherein the cause may 
appear to require them. As the Committee has not favoured me with 
any specific instructions as to any line of conduct they might think it 
well for me to pursue, I of course have to suppose that I am left to my own 
discretion. If at any future period I can be useful, I am as willing to be 
so as heretofore. From Mr. Blaquiere I have heard—and so will the 
Committee ere this—the substance of his information is much the same 
as the details before received. 

We expect to sail again to-day. I called here for letters and two 
gentlemen who requested a passage. I have the honour to remain 

Your very obedt 
faithf! Sv 
MN, 5, 


The next three letters are printed from copies. The first 
is from Byron to the General Government of Greece. A portion 
was printed in the Telegrafo Greco, No. 3, and has been reprinted 
by Moore and Prothero; in the Committee’s copy of the news- 
paper a line is drawn down the margin, apparently to mark it 
for transcription. 


From a copy in Millingen’s handwriting, initialled by Byron (Vy) ; variants 
from another copy (VIc) ; cf. Prothero, VI. 277. 


[The top of the page cut away—it appears to have been headed ‘ Copia ’— 
Vic runs: ‘ Cefalonia 30 Novembre 1823. Eccelentissimi Signori.’] 

Il Colonello Stanhope &c. &c. venuto da Londra con commissioni 
dal Comitato Greco per agire in mia compagnia a favore della liberazione 
di Grecia si reca presso la sede del Governo per offrirvi i suoi servizi che 
potrebbero esservi di gran giovamento,—e per farvi gradire alcuni suoi 
progetti a vostro benefizio. Egli ¢ membro di una delle pid antiche e 
nobili famiglie dell’ Impero Britannico, ed uno dei pit esperti uffiziali 
DD2 
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della nostra armata. Confido che sar& accolto con quella cortesia con 
la quale furono tutti gli altri stranieri da me raccomandati—di che vi 
referisco molte e sincere grazie. 

Il Sigt® Anarghiro vostro inviato, tornando dee [‘ deve’ in copy] 
aver presentato la mia lettera al Governo—dalla quale comprenderete 
che io ho fatto ogni mio potere per sodisfare alla dimanda che il Governo 
mi ha fatta per mezzo de’ suoi Inviati, Sig Orlando e Luriotti. Un 
negoziante Inglese di Zante si é incaricato di realizzare le mie cambiali 
in favore del Governo Greco a giusto cambio. Alcuni negozianti Ionici 
ossia Greci sia per odio del Governo Greco o per intrighi privati, o per 
vilta politica ricusarono di realizzarle senza un ‘’usura vergognosa, non 
ostante varie lettere di credito dalle prime case d'Italia o di Londra. 
Il Sig™e Corialegno [sic ; in copy ‘ Corgialeno ’] si é tenuto offeso perché 
il prelodato Governo non ha voluto eleggere il suo fratello a deputato 
per l’imprestito a Londra. Io raccomando al Governo di non nominare 
alcuno di quella famiglia ne’ de’ suoi amici a tale incarico poiché abbiam 
[copy reads ‘ perche abbiamo ’] ragioni persuadenti che essi hanno delle 
viste particolari, ed in caso di una tal nomina io mi stimerei [copy reads 

“ stimero ’] in obbligo di far avvertire gl’Imprestanti Inglesi di tenersi 
in guardia con quelli co’ quali trattano. Non dico cio per alcun mio 
dispiacere che da lui mi fosse fatto, giacché il Sigt® Corialegno [sic ; copy 

* Corgielegno ’] si é¢ mostrato cortese a mio riguardo, dicendo che ‘ come 
Banchieri daranno a me tutto che voglio, ma al Governo Greco, nulla.’ 
Ecco le precise loro parole. 

L’affare dell’ Imprestito, l’aspettation (copy, ‘l’aspettativa’] si 
lungamente sospirata della flotta, ed il non cessato pericolo di Missolonghi 
mi hanno ritenuto qui finora, e mi riterranno finché alcune di queste 
cause siano tolte via. Quando il denaro destinato alla flotta sara sborsato, 
io partird, quantunque non vegga a che possa giovare la mia presenza 
in Morea nel presente stato delle cose. Qui sono arrivati contrari rumor, 
di nuove dissensioni nel governo Greco, anzi del principio d’una guerra 
civile. Desidero con tutto il mio cuore che siano falsi o almeno esaggerati ; 
giacché non saprei imaginare [copy ‘ immaginare ’] alcuna calamita che 
fosse pit da temere per voi che quella. Devvo [copy ‘ Debbo ’] confessarvi 
francamente che se un qualunque ordine ed unione non si conferma, 
tutte le speranze di un imprestito torneranno vuote,—ogni soccorso che 
potesse la Grecia aspettare dagli Esteri, che certo non sarebbero ne pochi 
ne spreggevoli [copy ‘spergevoli’] veranno [copy ‘ verrano’] sospesii 
e forse affatto impediti [copy repeats ‘ sospesi’ by mistake],—e quel che 
é peggio le grandi Potenze d’Europa delle quali nessuna era nemica alla 
Grecia, e che parevano inclinare favorevoli d’ accordo allo stabilimento 
di uno stato indipendente in Grecia si persuaderanno che i Greci non 
sono atti a governarsi per se stessi, e concerteranno qualche mezzo per 
far fine a’ vostri disordini, che tronchera tutte le vostre pid velle speranze, 
e tutte quelle de’ vostri amici. 

Permettete che vi aggiunga una volta per sempre :—TIo desidero il 
bene della Grecia, e non altro: fard ogni mio potere per assicurarlo ; 
ma non consento né consentird mai che il Pubblico ne’ i privati Inglesi 
siano delusi sopra il vero caso delle cose Greche. II resto dipende davoi, 
Signori, voi avete combattuto gloriosamente, conducetevi [copy ‘ con- 
decutevi’] anche onoratamente coi vostri compatrioti e col mondo, 
ed allora non si potra pid dire come si é ripetuto per due milla anni [copy 
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‘ mill’ anni ’) collo storico Romano, che Filopemene fa l’ultimo dei Greci.— 
Non vogliate permettere che nemeno la Calunnia (e chi pud evitarla 
specialmente in una lotta si difficile!) possa paragonare il Pacha Turco 
al Patriotta Greco in pace, dopo che I’anno {copy ‘ I’ha ’) sterminato in 
guerra. 

Vi prego di accettare quest &c. &c. [copy reads ‘ questa mia sincera 
opinione come una prova del mio attaccamento al vostro vero interesse 
e di credermi quel che saro sempre Umo servo, etc.’} 

N. B. Pari d’Inghilterra 
[Copy ‘ (signé) ’ Nozt Byron Pari d’Inghilterra ’} 
[Byron’s hand} 

Endorsed by Bowring, ‘ Cefalonia 29 Nov. 1823 Lord Byron recd 10 

M® [?).’ 


The second letter is to Prince Mavrocordatos. Letters from 
Mavrocordatos are fairly frequent in the Committee’s papers, 
but are written in terms so general as to be of little interest. 


MINUTE D’UNE LETTRE DU LorD ByRON AU PRINCE MAVROCORDATO, 
7 OcTOBRE 1823. 

PRINCE 

Vos lettres obligeantes me sont parvenues; elles me sont chéres et 
parce qu’elles me sont adressées par un Personnage qui jouit une haute 
estime par toute l’Europe et parce qu’elles me donnent l’espoir que ma 
part pourrait réussir de quelque vraie utilité & votre malheureuse et 
glorieuse Patrie. Mais la charge que m’a imposée le Comité Anglais, 
dont je suis membre, m’oblige de m’adresser au Gouvernement Grec, 
n’importe comment il est composé et of se trouve. Rien ne peut me 
chagriner plus fortement que de voir V.E. séparée de la conduite des 
affaires publiques et dans une situation qui lui permet 4 peine d’employer 
ses talens et son activité en faveur de sa patrie; mais il semble qu’il 
convienne 4 un étranger de se garder de tout act qui pit avoir quelque 
tendence 4 susciter des partis et nourrir la discorde. Tel est mon ferme 
avis et je suis persuadé que votre loyauté me fera raison. II ne me fait 
certainement aucune surprise que des discordes s’élévent dans un pays 
révolutionnaire, et 4 peine echappée & une tyrannie si longue et si barbare ; 
mais je ne peux pas dissimuler que cela ne me fasse beaucoup de peine ; 
et que les exemples honorables des années passées, qu’une guerre, dans 
laquelle les Grecs se battent, non pour la triomphe des théories, non 
pour l’indépendence seule, mais pour l’existence méme auraient df les 
tenir loin de ces maux trés graves qui ont toujours tourmentés les autres 
nations revolutionnées. Quand je pense aux effets que cette discorde 
peut mener, j’en frémis; puisqu’elle donnera temps et occasion & vos 
barbares oppresseurs, refroidira l’enthusiasme et arrétera les efforts des 
Européens et mes compatriotes, parmi les quels sont sirement contés 
tous amis généreux des lumiéres et de l’humanité; et elle peut méme 
fournir quelque pretexte [or ? pretense] aux ennemis naturels de toute 
liberté de se vouloir [?] méler dans vos affaires, avec ruine de toutes les 
belles espérances des hommes de bien. 

Malgré toute déplorable circonstance mon cceur pour la cause ne se 
refroidira certainement pas, et quand l'occasion s’offre de pouvoir devenir 
réellement utile 4 votre patrie, aucune consideration ne me retiendra de le 
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faire. J’ai écrit aux Primats Hydriotes pour les rémercier de leurs offres 
et pour ne pas repondre & des lettres inutilement, je prie V.E. de vouloir 
présenter mes sentimens de reconnaissance et de respect 4 Mess'* Lourioti 
et Tricoupi, qui ont eu la complaisance de m’écrire par M. Praidi. Dans 
l’espérance que les circonstances deviendraint [sic] plus favorables et 
que les généraux efforts de vos compatriotes, dans les quels vous avez 
pris une part si glorieuse, ne seraient pas perdus, je me déclare, avec tous 
les sentimens d’estime et de respect 
de V.E. &c. &c. 


MESSALONGHI Jany 28, 1824. 
DEarR Sir, 

As Colonel Stanhope will probably have written frequently to inform 
the Committee of the state of public affairs here and throughout Greece 
I have little to say on that subject, and as to my private concerns they can 
have no attraction for anybody further than as connected with the 
emancipation of this country. 

I hope that the Hone Douglas Kinnaird has received my various 
letters written in Cephalonia—because as far my [sic] own resources go 
they bear a reference to public matters here, and to say the truth, till 
either the public or the Capitalists come forward (and that speedily) I 
shall probably have more demands upon me than an individual however 
well disposed or even provided, can or could easily supply. 

If the Committee in lieu of stores could furnish pecuniary succours to 
the Greeks I am inclined to think that the service rendered would be more 
considerable. 

We are blockaded here by the Turkish squadron 16 sail in all—frigates, 
corvettes, &c. craft included. 

An English brig-of-war has been here to reclaim some boats taken— 
the affair of Ithaca has spoilt or retrograded all our relations with the 
Islands for the present—and I cannot but condemn the want of discipline 
and authority which has led to the acts of piracy in question (for they 
are no better) and to the measures in consequence of the English Govt— 
I must speak freely here as well as elsewhere and as I never flattered 
power neither will I sanction license. The Greeks are acting in my opinion 
neither wisely nor well—in permitting for a moment the predatory 
detention of the Ionian vessels—if they choose to commence buccaneering 
—be it so—but let it be without pretensions to any better excuse than 
that of necessity. 

On my way here my boats had some narrow escapes. One vessel 
(a Bombard) was taken by the Turks into Patras and afterwards released— 
the other (on board of which I was)—was pursued but got away and 
afterwards ran twice on the rocks between this and Dragomestri but 
after 8 days we got back again and in to Messalonghi where we were very 
well received, and by most accounts arrived at a proper time to be of 
some—at least temporary utility. An expedition of about 2000 men 
is planned for an attack on Lepanto and for reasons of policy with regard 
to the native Capitani who would rather be (nominally at least) under the 
command of a foreigner than of one of their own body the direction it is 
said is to be assigned to me—there is also another reason—which is that 
if a capitulation should take place the Musselmans [sic] might perhaps 
rather have Christian faith with a Frank than with a Greek, and so be 
inclined to concede a point or two—these appear to be the most obvious 
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motives for such an appointment as far as I or anybody else can conjecture 
—unless there be one reason more—viz.—that under present circumstances 
no one else (not even Mavrogordato himself) seems disposed to accept 
such a nomination—and though my desires are as far as my deserts upon 
this occasion I do not decline it being willing to do as I am bidden—and 
as I pay a considerable portion of the clans I may as well see what they 
are likely to do for their money—besides I am tired of hearing nothing 
but talk, and constitutions, or Sunday Schools and what not &c. &c. all 
excellent things in their time and place—and here also whenever they 
mean money, leisure and freedom to try the experiments. 

If anything particular occurs I will state it—or if I cannot Colonel S. 
will keep the Committee duly apprised. 

I am ever & truly yours 
N. B. 


P.S.—Parry is not arrived yet. I presume from the retardment 
that he is the same Parry who attempted the North Pole and is (it may 
be supposed) now crossing the South. 


End.—On last sheet, ‘ John Bowring, Esq.’ 


Another letter from Byron to Bowring is purely formal, and 
is written by a clerk, the postscript alone being in Byron’s 
hand. 

MESSALONGHI, 8th March, 1824. 

John Bowring, Esq. 

Sir, 

Herewith enclosed you'll receive Bills drawn by Prince A. Mavrocordato 
for the sum of Five hundred and fifty pounds, which sum I have paid 
into the Hands of the Prince, and have accepted Bills to that amount, 
made payable at your House. The Honble. Douglas Kinnaird will 
present the Bills and I trust that funds are placed in your hands sufficient 
to Honour them. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Nort Byron. 


P.S.—The Prince informs me that Mr. Luriottis has funds in his 
hands to answer the amount and which will be at your disposal. 
P.S.—Excuse my writing by proxy but we are full of business. 


Yours, etc., 
NoeEt Byron. 


Two other Byron papers are of some interest. When Hamilton 
Browne and Trelawny went to the Morea in September 1823 
Byron determined to try to obtain some precise information 
about the real state of affairs. He apparently gave Hamilton 
Browne a set of questions to be put to Kolokotrones and to the 
followers of Mavrocordatos at Tripolitza. Sets of answers from 
both parties exist. The following document is apparently 
Byron’s set of queries, roughly scribbled in pencil: 


® Prothero, VI. 247, 8. 
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QUERIES. 

1. If they have. anything they wish to be immediately communicated 
to the C. in England ? 

2. Their force—their mode of payment and it’s amount per man— 
also it’s average per thousand men—i.e. the whole expence of their 
maintenance ? 

3. Their fleet and it’s object in not coming out ? 

4. The prices of provision forage and living &c. also the exchange 
&e ? 

5. Their prisoners and their mode of treating them. 

6. The actual and effective power of the executive Government— 
so-called at least—and how far it is respected & obeyed by the people. . 

7. Their Chiefs—who—which—and what—I mean as ‘ good men and 
true.’ 

8. The state of the Islands as in connection with the peninsula & 
how far they are likely or liable to unite under the same Institutions. 


Hamilton Browne sent Byron a long report from Tripolitza, 
while Trelawny wrote a brief commentary on it. Both urged 
Byron to support Kolokotrones ; but apparently another paper 
had more weight with him. It is a memorandum sent by J. B. 
Theotoky to Count Delladecima from Tripolitza and dated 
September 27, 1823 ; it appears in the Archives in the form of a 
French translation by D. Schinas.”_ In view of its length, a sum- 
mary in English of the principal points is given, instead of printing 
it in full. 

Knowing the esteem in which you are held by Lord Byron I send this 
etter to you, in order that some things may be known to you, which 
Milord also should know. Greece has never been in greater danger since 
the Revolution. How can the few inhabitants maintain so unequal a 
struggle ? The Peloponnese has been deaf to appeals for help, not realising 
that if the mainland is lost, it also will fall, and the name of Greece will 
be for ever extinguished. The Peloponnese is the theatre of two rival 
factions, each of which aims at self-aggrandisement and at seizing and 
misapplying the public revenues. The establishment of a Genera] 
Assembly, from which much was hoped, has proved a failure, the public 
revenues have been squandered. The leaders have so completely betrayed 
the nation that this year’s revenues have amounted to under 2} million 
piastres, when they should have been 12 millions, and even these revenues 
have been forcibly misapplied by this monstrous Government. As a 
result a heavier burden has fallen on the people than under the Ottoman 
tule. Much discontent has resulted, especially discord between Continental 
Greece and the Isles against the Peloponnese. This lack of public funds 
has caused the inertia of our fleet, and the failure of our troops to land 

7 We are inclined to identify this letter with the ‘further report from the 
Morea’ sent by Byron to Hobhouse with his letter of October 16, 1823 (Murray, 
Lord Byron’s Correspondence, 1922, ii., 282). Hobhouse forwarded it to 
Bowring, December 25, 1823, and asked to have it returned. 

Theotoky. was a Corfiote, and probably one of the personal followers left 
at Tripolitza by Mavrocordates, The papers include another letter written by 
him, in conjunction with D. Guselli, to Byron, dated September 13, 1823; but 
it is of little interest, 
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on the Continent. It would have been an easy matter to gain the upper 
hand, if a minority had not paralysed our energy. The arrival of Lord 
Byron at Cephalonia with a sufficient sum of money caused both factions 
to try to secure his person and his funds, to be used for their evil ends. 
They should have advised Lord Byron to make his way to Western 
Greece, where his arrival would have secured the relief and provisioning 
of Missolonghi and would have inspired with fresh courage the population 
of that part. His funds would provide for the payment of 8 or 10 armed 
ships to raise the blockade of Missolonghi and free the communication by 
sea. Three thousand armed troops in the Morea would soon rally, if 
they were certain of food and pay. The inhabitants of the Islands, 
scattered throughout Greece, would also rally around him, if they were 
sure that they would not find themselves abandoned to the misery in 
which they have been left by the Peloponnesians. Such should be the 
action of the Government itself, for such a reinforcement would assuredly 
suffice to put the enemy to flight, but this can only occur if the factions 
are controlled by a man of good reputation and possessed of resources 
sufficient to hold in check the present leaders. Without means he would 
be forced to surrender himself to one of these factions, and every sort of 
evil will be attributed to him. The parties are at any rate unanimous 
in their desire to free themselves from the Turkish yoke, but through their 
ignorance and lack of morale they do not know how to secure their 
freedom. 

If Milord lands in the Morea, as he has been pressed to do, he will 
accomplish little for Greece. He cannot work for the reconstruction of 
Greece without public opinion. Patriotic and liberal sentiments are 
unknown there. I am not so illiberal as to desire that one should act 
as a despot. I long with all my heart that Greece should be saved by the 
good counsels and benefits of a Patriot. Greece possesses all the materials 
necessary to constitute a State, brave soldiers, fearless sailors, talents, 
territorial wealth, sufficient funds, a quiet and moderate people. She 
only needs a motive force behind these material resources. 

Inspired by these liberal and patriotic feelings I have determined to 
place before you these ideas which affect so greatly the national safety 
and well-being, in the hope that through your good offices they may be 
presented to Milord himself, in order that he may avoid seeing his sacrifices 
becoming vain through lack of an intimate knowledge of Greece, that he 
may resist the seductions and polite expressions on the part of these 
gentlemen, and not allow himself to be fooled by a desire to serve Greece 
and be able to do so; for if he does, he will then repent as so many others 
have done. 

Believe me, etc. 
Tue Patriot JEAN BaPTisTE THEOTOKY. 


Among the papers of the Committee is a long report made 
by Captain Frank Hastings on the military and naval prospects 
of the Greeks. It is dated Hydra, October 20-8, 1823. Hastings 
was evidently disappointed by the Greeks’ treatment of him, 
and wrote very bitterly. Byron indorsed the report as follows : 

I recommend this report strongly to the Consideration of the Com- 
mittee—as I believe that it is signed by Col. Napier and other men of 
experience—that it is on the whole faithful—intelligent and scientific. 
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Mr. Hastings to the above qualities unites those of great courage and 
coolness as well as enterprize. 
NoEL Byron, 
Obre 15th, 1823. 


This report eventually came to London, and was borrowed 
by Colonel Charles Napier, the Resident at Cephalonia, at this 
time on leave.* Napier’s opinion of the report may be gathered 
from the following letter to Bowring, written in a hand so loose 
as to be almost indecipherable, and with spelling almost as bad 
as Trelawny’s. No attempt has been made to reproduce this. 


PRIVATE. 
ist May, 1824. 
DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Hastings’ letter about the Greeks has many good points but, as 
Lord Byron says on the back, one can only say that on the whole it is 
a faithful account and (comparatively) scientific, but I am not a judge 
of the naval details. As to the military ones his ideas are quite erroneous 
and his feelings being sore he has not been aware that whatever the 
unfortunate state of the Greeks may be there is not only material but also 
material of the finest kind for forming regular troops. I never saw men 
better formed for soldiers. They have not a thought that is not military— 
how could a man of good sense like Mr. H. think that discipline could 
be expected from unpaid wild people just broke loose from slavery ? 
Stop the pay of an English or French army, and see where their discipline 
will be! He says in forming a regular force Lord B. would get none 
‘but those who have no other means of subsistence.’ Now (?) after 
thirty years experience of soldiers these sort of men are exactly those 
which I would prefer to all others—he says (?) force or patience are the 
only two means of introducing discipline. He is quite right—without 
both no discipline exists in amy army and money gives you the force at 
once! The loan; The old Story, Money, Money, Money, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that were I in Greece with the full command 
of the 40,000/, which Blaquiére has taken I would form an army and 
be in possession of Salonica within four months from the day I landed, 
the Sack of which town would treble the army and give the Greeks 
Constantinople in less than two months after; but this cannot be now. 
The Greeks are ruled by a council in their warlike operations, and years 
will be needed to accomplish the results of months under a single military 
commander. This is a great evil for which I see no remedy. Hastings 
thinks (?) cannon of no use, except large guns in the passes, is also quite 
wrong—field artillery is everything. Not as the Greeks are but the ill 
treatment he seems to have received makes (?) forget that every day 
they improve. They are better to-day than they were yesterday and what 
you will perceive is, that his own good sense breaks out thro his anger, 
and in the page 26 the first three lines gives the remedy and contradicts 
all his former statements—if any arms are sent to Greece I strongly 
recommend their being English muskets with our own bores. The large 
bore is a powerful weapon the weight of lead crushes the bones and has a 


® Napier’s letter asking for the report (April 8, 1824) is uninteresting, except 
for one passage: ‘I hope Stanhope will stick fast with the Greeks. He is a 
fine fellow, and will greatly aid Lord Byron in his noble carreer [sic].’ 


———— of — 
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far superior effect to the French small bore—but then our stocks are much 
too heavy and the Greeks will never use them—as they are very careful 
of their arms the whole stock might be be [sic] made as light and lighter 
even, thana...... {undecipherable] Muskets so manufactured would 
sell well and be good speculation if any commercial man tried it. Hastings 
talks of field pieces not carrying grape far enough—had he seen much of 
war he would know first that sharpshooters are met by sharpshooters and 
not engaged by cannon alone, and that if they will keep out of reach of 
grape they will do very little harm by their fire. Which is not much 
cared for at any time by old soldiers and can never decide the fate of 
Greece. Besides he seems to forget that the Greeks are much better 
tirailleurs than the Turks! but the whole matter is in money ; lots of 
‘ tallars’ as they call dollars and them (apparently) well applied all the 
rest follows you and your loan. ‘ There is the rub’ that sooner or later 
rubs the turks into Asia. 
Yours truly, 
C. S. NAPIER. 
(Addressed to J. Bowring, Esqre 
Jeffreys Square 
Mary Ax.) 

A lengthy funeral oration was pronounced over Byron’s 
corpse at Missolonghi by Spiridion Tricoupi; an Italian transla- 
tion appeared in the Telegrafo, No. 10, while the original version 
was published separately in Greek. An English translation is 
given by Edgcumbe. Philhellene sentiments are represented by 
two notices preserved in the Greek Committee papers. One is to 
be found in a letter from Dr. J. J. Meyer to Leicester Stanhope, who 
was then at Salona; it is dated, rather prematurely, April 17 
It runs: 


Lord Noel Byron est mourru dans mes bras, étrange affaire que l'homme 
qui toujours parlait contre le sens de ma gazette devait mourrir dans 
mes bras, & présent je connais tous les machinations qu’on a joué contre 
moi et contre mon chronikle, mais grace 4a Dieu, j’ai vaincu. ... 
Byron est mort! Sa mort est-elle nuisible 4 la Gréce? Non... ® 


The other occurs in a letter from Blaquiére to Stanhope, 
written from Zante on April 26. It runs: 


So far as I can judge the death of Lord B. could not have happened 
at a more critical moment. He was doing wonders and acting a most 
noble part. 


Blaquiére was thinking of the first instalment of the first Greek 
loan, which could not be paid over to the Greeks without the 
sanction of the three Commissioners, Byron, Stanhope and 
Konduriottes ; it was now necessary to wait until fresh instruc- 
tions should arrive from England. 


® It is interesting to recall that Meyer alone of the men at Missolonghi died 
in action, in April 1826, and that while all the others deserted Greece, he 
stayed on. 
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Here it seems best to leave the Archives of the London 
Greek Committee. It will be clear from what has been written 
in this article that the Archives have been used by the present 
writers primarily from the point of view of gleaning material 
likely to be of interest to British readers, specially with reference 
to the part played by Byron in the Greek War of Independence. 
It is obvious that there remains much in the Archives which will 
be of interest chiefly to the Greek nation, and it may well be hoped 
that when the Archives reach their final destination in Athens 
they will be the subject of a further examination from the Greek 
point of view by Greek scholars. 

E. S. DE BEER. 


WALTER SETON. 
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MOLIERE AND BERNARD SHAW 


THE prominent part played by the works of Bernard Shaw in 
contemporary literature is no longer in question, and we need not 
apologise for coupling his name with that of the great French 
classic. It is within the range of possibilities, even of proba- 
bilities, that the Plays Pleasant and Unpleasantjwill be acknow- 
ledged in the future as the most important contribution to comedy 
writing in Europe since Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope were pro- 
duced in Paris. The best plays of Shaw and Moliére are essentially 
character studies stripped of all poetical incidents, and must 
therefore be distinguished from the so-called ‘ comedies’ of 
Shakespeare, in which imagination and psychological observation 
are closely associated; they are still more remote from the 
realistic play of the modern type, whether or no it attempts to 
solve some social or philosophical problem. 

To the superficial reader the analogy betweenthe two writers 
cannot be carried any further. The familiar and’sometimes racy 
language of Shaw is very different from Moliére’s polished style ; 
the age of wigs and panniers stands far from that of bobbed hair 
and jumpers, the ways of thinking, the modes of expression, of 
the seventeenth century seem remote from our customs and 
utterances, so that we are apt to forget certain constant features 
which belong to civilised mankind, quite apart from time and 
country, and to the art of writing character comedies, whatever 
language or style is used. 

One of the most obvious analogies which strike those who 
have a certain knowledge of the two writers is their blatant 
hostility to the medical profession. Moliére attacked the doctors 
of his time in a remarkable comedy, Le Malade Imaginaire, and 
in three of his most successful farcical plays, L’Amour Médecin, 
Le Médecin malgré Lui, and Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. He 
referred to the subject in several other plays, heaping up sarcasms 
on Monsieur Purgon and his colleagues, who, if we are to believe 
him, were nothing but unscrupulous charlatans exploiting the 
credulous selfishness of mankind and hiding their ignorance 
behind a constant flow of Latin jargon. In endeavouring to 
explain Moliére’s attitude towards doctors and apothecaries some 
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modern commentators argue that in the seventeenth century the 
medical profession included a great number of quacks, that 
medicine was still in its infancy, and that the writer, who 
suffered a great deal from ill-health, took this opportunity to 
vent his feelings against those who were powerless to relieve his 
sufferings. 

These reasons, however plausible in the case of Moliére, 
scarcely apply to Bernard Shaw. The Doctor’s Dilemma and the 
Preface on Doctors were published in 1906, at a time when the 
prestige of medical science and of the medical profession had 
reached its climax. Our modern millionaires encourage research 
as the aristocrats of the Renaissance encouraged art and letters. 
There is a world of difference between the medieval barber and 
the seventeenth century empirics and the Harley Street specialist 
of to-day. Public sympathy is now on the side of the doctors, 
and Shaw was not tempted to exploit a popular joke, as Moliére, 
no doubt, must have been. Neither can his hostility be due to 
the same personal reasons, for his work does not seem to have 
been seriously hampered by ill-health, and his wonderful vitality 
appears to increase with his years. All the same, due allowance 
being made for altered circumstances, his attacks against the 
medical profession are conducted in the same way and founded 
on the same reasons—ignorance and charlatanism. To use his 
own words : ‘ Diafoirus is always with us.’ 

When the servant Toinette, in Le Malade Imaginaire, dons 
doctor’s robes in order to pacify Argan and ruin Purgon’s repu- 
tation, she delivers her diagnosis with the same energy as Cutler 
Walpole. According to her, all Argan’s troubles are due to his 
lung. His headaches, sickness, stomach cramps, have no other 
cause. If he enjoys his meals, likes a glass of wine and feels 
sleepy at night, all this is due to ‘ le poumon,’ always ‘ le poumon.’ 
The lung is an obsession with her as the liver was with Mr. 
Purgon, the nuciform sac with Walpole, and anti-toxin with Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonington. Walpole’s ‘ blood-poisoning’ 
echoes Toinette’s ‘le poumon’ across the centuries. It would be 
equally easy to compare the scene in L’Amour Médecin, in which 
doctors, in consultation, discuss the qualities of their mounts, 
with Bloomfield Bonington’s cynical remarks referring to the 
weather and the quality of the dinner rather than to Dubedat’s 
tuberculosis, and Sganarelle’s eagerness to bleed the nurse in Le 
Médecin malgré Lui with Walpole’s manifest delight in operating 
on perfectly healthy people. 

Moliére’s acerb criticism of the blue stockings of his time has 
provoked, in the same way, the ingenuity of his commentators. 
According to some of them, Les Précieuses Ridicules and Les 
Femmes Savantes were inspired by the prejudices of a period in 
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which the intellectual or highly educated woman could only be 
a monstrous exception out of keeping with the spirit of the time. 
Cathos, Magdelon, Philaminte, Armande and Bélise are grossly 
exaggerated caricatures drawn by a writer who could not con- 
ceive that a woman could ever emerge from the drawing-room or 
from the kitchen to take her share of the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. Both the Church and the State—that is to say, 
the Court—were hostile to the idea of female emancipation, and, 
even if Moliére had been willing to defend it, he would have been 
unable to do so. Such critics are apt to forget that in L’Ecole des 
Femmes Moliére did not hesitate to denounce the very prejudices 
which he is supposed to defend in Les Femmes Savantes. They 
do not take into account the fact that the great ladies of the time, 
such as Mme. de Maintenon and Mme. de Rambouillet, whose 
‘ hotel’ was the rendezvous of the wits of Paris, exerted a pro- 
minent influence on the intellectual movement of the period. 
They do not see that Moliére ridicules his ‘ précieuses’ and his 
“ savantes ’’ for the very same reason for which Shaw ridicules the 
members of the Ibsen Club or Mrs. Clandon, the author of 
Twentieth Century Motherhood. The Philanderer and You Never 
Can Tell were produced when the suffrage controversy was raging 
through the land. Shaw was a steadfast champion of the cause 
which he supported from every platform, but, in spite of his 
feminism and Socialism, or perhaps thanks to them, he preserved 
a sound knowledge of man’s and of woman’s nature. He realised, 
just as Moliére did, that the instincts of love and motherhood 
cannot be eradicated and that any attempt at suppressing them 
must be artificial, unnatural, and therefore an excellent subject 
for character comedy. Moliére does not jeer at his Précieuses 
because they love literature, but because they love bad literature ; 
he does not reproach Philaminte for her worship of science and 
philosophy, but for sacrificing to her ruling passion the comfort 
of her husband and the happiness of her daughter. There is a 
great deal to say for Chrysale and for Mr. Crampton. Both 
Moliére and Shaw do not hesitate saying it. 

It will be remembered that the public performance of Tartuffe 
was forbidden in 1667, just as the public performance of Mrs. 
Warren's Profession was forbidden in 1893. Both plays were the 
first masterpieces achieved by their authors and were written at 
a time when their genius reached its full development. Moliére 
was forty-five years old when he ran across the censorship ; Shaw 
was thirty-seven. They met this obstacle in the same spirit of 
sarcasm and defiance. 


If the task of comedy [wrote Moliére in his preface] is to correct human 
vices, I do not see why some of these vices should enjoy a privileged position. 
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This one [meaning, of course, religious hypocrisy] is in the State and exerts 
a far worse influence than any other, and we know that the theatre is a 
powerful instrument of correction. . . . We can stand reproaches easily, 
but we chafe under the attacks of laughter. We do not mind being 
wicked, but we cannot abide ridicule. 


Two hundred and thirty years later Shaw uses the same argu- 
ment. Why did he call his first volume of plays ‘ unpleasant ’ ? 


The reason is pretty obvious: their dramatic power is used to force 
the spectator to face unpleasant facts. No doubt all plays which deal 
sincerely with humanity must wound the monstrous conceit which it is 
the business of romance to flatter. . . . I must warn my readers that my 
attacks are directed against themselves, not against any stage figures... . 


The obvious answer to this warning is that people do not care to 
be attacked and to ‘ face unpleasant facts,’ and that the censor, 
in taking action against Tartuffe and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
was merely following the lead given by public opinion. Both the 
Lord Chamberlain and Président de Lamoignon were convinced 
that the criticism of private and public life stands outside the 
province of the stage. The President said so in so many words. 
People do not go to the play in order to be educated or corrected. 
A comedy is neither a lecture nor a sermon; it is, and must 
remain, an entertainment. But Moliére and Shaw have little use 
for a theatre which does not deal with reality and which loses 
touch with the foundations of individual and social life. They 
contend that the majority of the public support them and that 
the hostility of those who try to silence them is merely prompted 
by their resentment at seeing the mask torn from their faces. 
“It is only too evident,’ wrote Moliére to the king in his second 
“ placet,” ‘that I must not think of writing other plays if the 
‘ tartuffes ’ [meaning the hypocrites] are allowed to succeed, for 
their persecutions will be bolder than ever and they will find 
objections to the most innocent of my writings.’ 

The arguments for the prosecution and for the defence are the 
same whether we consider the case of Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
or that of Tartuffe, and, what is more illuminating, the subject of 
both plays is practically the same. Both Shaw and Moliére are 
obsessed by the idea of preserving sincerity in individual and 
social relations. The fundamental difference between the two 
comedies is due to historical conditions. In a society restricted 
to the Court, the clergy, and the rich bourgeoisie of the seventeenth 
century, the worst form of hypocrisy was religious. (We are told 
that, in the first private performance, at Versailles, Tartuffe wore 
a priest’s frock.) In modern Europe money exerts a far greater 
power than moral or religious principles, so that the most typical 
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hypocrisy assumes a social aspect—the aspect of tainted money. 
Sartorius’ money is tainted, Mrs. Warren’s money is tainted, 
Major Barbara’s father’s money is tainted. These fortunes are 
derived from the rents of widowers’ houses, the management of 
prostitution, and the manufacture of armaments. Virtuous or 
merely decent people, like Trench, Vivie and Barbara, have no 
right to vent their indignation. Everything they have, their 
education, the very principles which prompt them to denounce 
the abuse, are derived from the same polluted spring. Any play- 
wright attempting to correct human vices or to ‘force the 
spectators to face unpleasant facts ’—which amounts to the same 
thing—must sooner or later denounce the most glaring hypocrisy 
of his time, and, by doing so, come into conflict with some 
authority which deems such denunciations unjustified or in- 
opportune. The moral principle which inspires his works gives 
the key to his attitude and to the reaction it is bound to 
cause. 

_There are two kinds of hypocrisies—hypocrisy of manners, 
hypocrisy of action. The first is superficial and provokes our 
laughter ; the latter is deep-rooted and stirs our indignation. 
Mannerisms and pomposity, however, soon lead us into self- 
delusion and insincerity. The ‘ précieuses’ are merely figures of 
fun, but Céliméne, in Le Misanthrope, is the type of the sharp- 
tongued coquette, false to her friends and false to her lover. The 
comic ‘ Marquis ’ runs very close to Oronte, who slanders a friend 
merely because he does not care for his verses and has the decency 
to tell him so. In the same way, the prudish Arsinoé, who has 
lost her charms and makes a virtue of necessity, is the twin soul 
of the sinister Tartuffe, who ruins his host and protector as soon 
as he realises that he has failed to delude him. The lighter and 
more serious comedies of Moliére are thus closely connected and 
revolve around the same centre—sincerity. 

It is not quite so easy to establish a connexion between Shaw’s 
‘pleasant ’ and ‘ unpleasant’ plays, for affectation and untruth 
are not so intimately bound in the modern world as they were in 
the seventeenth century. According to Shaw, hypocrisies of 
manners, as they appear at present, are derived from a senti- 
mental and romantic outlook, mistaking false heroics for real 
courage and erotic sentimentality for real love: ‘ The tragedy 
and comedy of life lie in the consequences of our persistent 
attempts to found our institutions on the ideals suggested to our 
imagination by our half-satisfied passions, instead of on a genuinely 
scientific natural history.’ Hence the contrasts of outlook between 
Raina and her ‘ chocolate soldier’ in Arms and the Man, and the 
conflict between the prig Gloria and her ‘ ivory-snatcher’ 
Valentine in You Never Can Tell, in which the tables are strangely 
Vor. C—No. 595 EE 
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turned against the ‘sensible and rational’ attitude of Mrs. 
Clandon’s disciple. Before people can obtain a true sense of 
reality ‘ the monstrous conceit which it is the business of romance 
to flatter’ must be shattered. Moliére might have written, in 
the same vein: ‘Before the vices of courtly society can be 
corrected the insufferable vanity of the Marquis and of the prude 
must be exposed. Acaste is the true ancestor of Sergius, and 
Arsinoé the spiritual mother of Julia Craven.’ 

Those who attack false ideals are usually accused of having no 
ideal. The reproach of cynicism levelled at Shaw was still widely 
spread when he produced St. Joan. Moliére was still considered 
by a good many of his contemporaries as a devil incarnate, ‘ un 
démon vétu de chair,’ according to the curé de Saint Barthélémy, 
when he wrote his Don Juan. In both plays virtue is glorified and 
the supreme power of good against evil handsomely acknowledged. 
Both plays are tragi-comedies, or rather tragic comedies, the tragic 
element coming to the fore. They were not written to expose any 
sham virtue, to tear the veil of conceit or pretence, but to show 
the influence exerted on their surroundings by a very good woman 
and by a very bad man. The sincerity of Joan is never in ques- 
tion ; apart from the short episode of his conversion, Don Juan 
behaves throughout as a brazen and unrepentant sinner, and 
Sganarelle, as the representative of the plain, honest people, does 
not mince his words and shows plainly what he thinks of him. 

Sganarelle’s defence of religion is at once humorous and 
sincere. When his master declares that he believes neither in 
God nor in the devil, and that his belief is limited to the know- 
ledge that two plus two make four, Sganarelle exclaims : 


A fine belief indeed ! Your religion, I see, is just arithmetic. We must 
admit that men get some crazy notions in their heads and that education 
does not make us wiser. As for me, sir, I have not studied as you have, 
thank God, and nobody can ever boast of having taught me anything, 
but, thanks to my common sense, to my small judgment, I see things as 
plain as the books can show them, and I understand quite well that the 
world which we see is not a mushroom grown in a night. I should like to 
ask you who has made these trees, these rocks, this earth and that sky 
over there, and whether all that has been built without help. .. . Is it 
not wonderful that I should be here, that I should have something in my 
head which has a hundred different thoughts in one moment, and makes 
of my body what it wants to make of it? I want to clap my hands, swing 


my arm, lift my eyes to the sky, move my feet, go right, left, forward, 
backward, twirl round. ... 


Here Sganarelle falls down and Don Juan exclaims: ‘ Voila ton 
ratsonnement, qui a le nez par terre.’ The reasoning of Sganarelle 
may collapse, but his faith is Moliére’s faith, the deep and sincere 
faith which‘the critics of Tartuffe denied him. 
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Who would have thought ten years ago that, placed before 
Andrew Lang’s romantic interpretation of Joan of Arc and 
Anatole France’s sceptical conception of the saint, Shaw would 
have deliberately thrown in his lot with the first ? He makes, 
no doubt, certain reservations, and Andrew Lang’s historic 
conceptions come in for a large share of criticism, but on the 
vital question ‘ Was Joan a truly great figure moved by divine 
inspiration to heroic deeds?’ the much-abused author of Mrs. 
Warren and of Man and Superman does not even hesitate. He 
will have none of Anatole France’s elaborate explanations. 
Joan could only appear as a useful ‘ mascot’ to a mind blinded 
to religious feeling: ‘ One feels antipathies at work in his book. 
Anatole France is not anti-Joan, but he is anti-clerical, anti- 
mystic, and fundamentally unable to believe that there ever was 
any such person as the real Joan.’ Joan’s daring when she 
attempts to relieve Compiégne is just as wrong, from the point 
of view of common sense, as Sergius’ daring when he leads his 
men against an enemy battery, but Joan’s heroism is admirable, 
while Sergius’ is laughable. Both Moliére and Shaw denounced 
false virtue, not because they did not believe in true virtue, but, 
on the contrary, because they believed in it. Like all great 
authors of comedies, they kept their eyes open and recognised 
tragic beauty when they met it on the way. ‘It is better to 
be alone with God: His friendship will not fail me, nor His 
counsel, nor His love. In His strength I will dare and dare 
and dare, until I die.’ So speaks the great heroine of a great 
drama. It is called St. Joan. It might have been called Alcestis. 
No sceptic will ever enjoy it. 

It would be absurd to pretend that Shaw’s outlook on life is 
similar to that of Moliére. The most superficial comparison 
between the latter’s Don Juan and the strange episode which 
interrupts Man and Superman would show the gulf which 
separates the master of paradox from the master of common 
sense. Too much, however, ought not to be made of this differ- 
ence, which is one of method rather than of principle. Moliére 
uses the weapon of reason, which is to oppose current ideas and 
fashions to older and firmer traditions based on experience— 
what we are accustomed to call common sense or popular wisdom. 
Shaw uses the weapon of paradox, which is to contend that if 
such and such an idea is sound, another idea, which ought to 
horrify the defenders of the first one, is just as sound in the 
light of their arguments. The first weapon may be likened to a 
shield and is most effective in the defence, the second may be 
likened to a sword and is most effective in the attack. Con- 
fronted with the social prejudice of modern progress, for instance, 


Moliére would no doubt have opposed the vices of modern times, 
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the waste and ugliness of modern industry, to the material 
advantages derived from it. Shaw prefers to oppose what he 
calls the clumsiness of constructive industry to the skill and 
perfection of destructive industry, and to show that the arts 
of peace are not nearly so beneficent as the arts of war are 
harmful. They would both tend, by different methods, to 
achieve the same aim and shake the dangerous and somewhat 
ridiculous conceit which blinds so many people to the errors of 
their time. 

It would be no doubt interesting to know to what extent Shaw 
may have been influenced by Moliére, and whether, for instance, 
the idea of having his Fanny’s First Play criticised on the stage 
by the critics of the day was derived from La Critique de l’Ecole 
des Femmes. The relationship between the two writers, however, 
is much deeper than such analogies of detail may reveal. It 
springs from the nature of their art, from the very essence of 
character comedy whether written in Greek, Latin, French, or 
English. Shaw would have taken Moliére’s attitude towards 
the world and society even if he had never read a line of the 
French classic, merely because, like Moliére, he is a great writer 
of character comedies and because these comedies deal mainly 
with the exposure of all hypocrisies and the tearing off of all 
masks. Moliére attacks doctors and religious hypocrites ; 
Shaw attacks doctors and politicians. The best medieval 
comedy, La Farce de Patelin, is a scathing satire on lawyers. 
There has always been, and there still is, a popular prejudice 
against the so-called ‘ professional classes.’ The manual worker 
looks askance on the clever fellow who is supposed to make a good 
living without any physical exertions—that is, without ‘ decent ’ 
work. This suspicion, sprung from ignorance but too often 
confirmed by experience, is strengthened by the fact that the 
same people who use their brains instead of their hands wield a 
mysterious power over their fellow-citizens. Blackmore, in 
Lorna Doone, alludes to an old English saying according to which 
‘the doctor mangles our bodies, the parson starves our souls, 
but the lawyer must be the adroitest knave, for he has to ensnare 
our minds.’ The bitterness of the attack of the comedy writer 
is in proportion to the influence of his character’s profession: a 
bad farmer only spoils a farm, a bad doctor may harm a whole 
town, a bad statesman may ruin a whole country. 

We may safely assume that if another great comedy writer 
attempts, in the twenty-second or the twenty-third century, the 
task which Moliére and Shaw have fulfilled in the seventeenth 
and the twentieth, the same people will come in for a fair share 
of criticism. The relative importance of the characters may vary 
to a certain extent, but the fact remains that whoever is in a 
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position to do the greatest amount of good is also able to do the 
greatest amount of harm—and must necessarily become the butt 
of the attack of those who, according to Moliére’s definition, 
‘must show all the failings of mankind, and specially those of 
their contemporaries.’ 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
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PUSHKIN’S NOTEBOOKS: A CHAPTER OF 
LITERARY HISTORY 


Just over one hundred and eleven years ago Pushkin made his 
first appearance before educated Russia. There was a remarkable 
decorative effect in all the circumstances, and the result was a 
veritable coup de thédtre. 

In January 1815 a public examination was held in the 
Tsarskoye Selo Lyceum, the new model school established by 
Alexander I. in one of the wings of the Tsarskoye Selo Palace. 
It was a magnificent building. Two Empresses, Elizabeth and 
Catherine, had put their heart into building, extending and 
adorning it and surrounding it with gardens during the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Alexander and his family 
frequently lived there. 

The large hall, in white and gold, was filled with members 
of aristocratic and official families, relatives of the pupils. Among 
the honorary examiners at a long table covered with red cloth 
with gold fringes sat old Derzhavin, the talented poet of 
Catherine’s time, the father of modern Russian poetry, whose 
verses the Lyceum boys knew by heart. He dozed lazily in his 
chair, obviously bored by the whole ceremony. Then suddenly 
a short, slight boy came up to the table. He had curly auburn 
hair, and the irregular features of his mobile and expressive 
face were lit up by quick, bright, merry eyes. Ina clear, half- 
childish voice he began nervously to recite a solemn ode, in which 
memories of the glorious days of Catherine were linked up with 
echoes of the recent struggle with Napoleon. Everyone wrote 
patriotic poems in those days, even those who had not a spark 
of poetry in them, and there was nothing in the theme itself or 
in the feelings that inspired the schoolboy poet to stir Derzhavin. 
But he was stirred. He was aroused by a new music, by a sense 
of fresh, light and easy mastery. He was all eager attention ; 
his face changed, his eyes flashed, and he seemed suddenly 
younger. 

When young Pushkin finished, Derzhavin praised him warmly 
and would have embraced him; but this first success was too 
much for the boy, and he ran off in confusion. That evening 
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the old man said: ‘ This boy will be the successor of Derzhavin.’ 
A few months later the ode Recollections in Tsarskoye Selo was 
printed in one of the best reviews, the Vyestnik Yevropy, over 
the signature of the author, Alexander Pushkin, then a boy of 
fifteen. It was from that time that he began to be known—it 
was the dawn of his fame. But the history of the Pushkin 
text, printed and in manuscript, dates from still earlier. The 
poet wrote when he was almost a child, and produced 
comedies in the Moliére style, of which, however, nothing 
remains but a fragmentary family tradition. But nearly all 
that he wrote in the Lyceum (he entered at the age of twelve and 
left at seventeen) has been preserved. His first published poem 
appeared on July 4, 1814, in Moscow, in the Vyestnik Yevropy. 
Neither the readers nor the editor suspected that the mysterious 
Alexander N.k.s.p. who sedately advised ‘a poet friend’ to 
abandon poetry, since life had no pity on poets, was no grave 
and reverend seignior, but a merry, mischievous schoolboy for 
whom it happened to be as natural to write verse as to play 
practical jokes. In the days of his boyhood and early youth 
he wrote continually ; there was no check in the flow of his verse. 
Those school days were full of work and play—of work that 
perhaps came lightly, since the discipline was not very severe, 
and of every kind of play and mischief, in which Pushkin was 
never behindhand. But, like the continual humming of a swarm 
of bees, the sound of verse was always in his ears. He wrote: 


I think a while, I wave my arms, 
And suddenly I speak in rhyme. 


It was as though it were easier for him to think in verse than 
in prose. In four years he wrote about 130 poems, of which 
some have become classical, yet of these he at that time only 
chose to print thirty. 

Now Pushkin had a gay, rollicking, mocking spirit that 
often misled even his intimates. They only gradually came to 
realise that with all his scatter-brained escapades he was steadily 
serious in his creative work. He was very young when his gift 
appeared, but he did not take it lightly, and the severe self- 
criticism of the true artist grew upon him with the years. He 
refused to rush into print, and his manuscripts are full of correc- 
tions and variants. 

The severity of his self-criticism is the more remarkable 
since he did not know what are called the pangs of creative 
effort. Scattered throughout his works are to be found extra- 
ordinarily exact and precise descriptions of the creative process 
that might well serve as material for psychologists investigating 
this still almost virgin field of study. But these autobiographical 
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fragments tell not of a painful quest, but of some state of lightness 
and joy. Verses flow, fly together, flame up and arouse a sweet 
sensuous delight in thoughts and images. ‘ Rhymes simply live 
with me,’ he wrote. ‘ Two will come, and they will bring a third 
with them.’ 

But when the rhymes were actually written down in that 
uneven, elongated hand of his that is now so clear, now almost 
illegible, then this darling of the muses would set himself to work, 
correcting, polishing, rearranging, sparing himself no toil or 
pains. He was particularly careful about epithets, which he 
would change three or four times over until he attained that 
compelling precision of the one inevitable epithet which con- 
stitutes the marvel of Pushkin’s style both in poetry and in prose. 
Through all his manuscripts from the earliest years to the end of 
his short, rich life (he died at thirty-seven) runs the persistence 
of the artist who aims at ultimate precision in the plan, in the 
arrangement of the parts, in detail, in outline and in colour. 

Another peculiarity of his work was his way of dealing with 
several subjects at a time. There is, for instance, one sheet of 
paper that contains stanzas from Evgeniy Onegin, others from 
the poem called Gypsies, fragments of Cleopatra that were 
expanded many years afterwards and never quite brought to 
the stage of a completed poem, imitations of the Koran and 
friendly skits. So fertile was his imagination that all these 
may have been jotted down in the course of a single day. His 
manuscripts are a faithful chronicle of his spiritual and intellectual 
life, of the growth and development of his artistic individuality. 
Pushkin cherished his manuscripts. In his roving, haphazard 
existence they were the only possessions to which he clung. 
The manuscripts he sent to the Press have not been preserved ; 
evidently no one realised that they ought to be kept. But 
about 2000 pages written in the poet’s hand are now in the 
museums of Russia. He used for the most part large bound 
notebooks, on the pages of which he wrote in all directions— 
sometimes verses without an erasure, sometimes fragments of 
rhyme sounding like the first hint or premonition of a future 
poem, sometimes notes, dates, or the plan of some work that 
was to be completed only years afterwards. 


The distant blur of the romance 
I, peering through the magic glass, 
As yet but dimly could descry. 


There are pen sketches, too, in the notebooks. Pushkin 
drew very well; at the Lyceum he got much higher marks for 
drawing than ever for mathematics or logic. His subjects were, 
for the most part,” women’s heads or feet, sometimes in a very 
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free pose. Then next to some such sketch would be a wise 
political or literary aphorism. As one of his best commentators, 
L. Maikov, has truly observed, Pushkin was not only a great 
artist, but a man with the intelligence of genius, and his judgments 
on men and events were as unsparing as was the musical rhythm 
of his verse. 

These rough drafts which do, in fact, enhance the beauty 
and vividness of his work and his personality have not even yet 
been investigated and analysed as they should be. And this is 
the more remarkable since from the moment when Derzhavin’s 
dying faculties were stirred anew at the sound of Pushkin’s 
verse what in those days was called the way to Olympus lay wide 
open before him. Fame followed his steps and never once 
betrayed him, as he, in turn, never betrayed his own fame, 
for year by year his genius grew deeper and stronger, The 
doors of his school had hardly closed behind him when he became 
the idol of his generation. From every line of his poems emanated 
some magic power that laid a spell on the hearts of his contem- 
poraries. He was sought after and lionised ; fragments or echoes 
of his poetry were eagerly caught up, memorised, repeated, 
written down in albums, sent in letters to acquaintances or 
friends in remote country houses, in distant provincial towns or 
in army staffs away in the Caucasus. It often happened that 
some poem of his picked up by ear in an aristocratic drawing- 
room or at a gay supper-party was distorted in this process of 
transmission. And there are actually poems, which for various 
reasons Pushkin did not print, which are only preserved in such 
copies made by his admirers, in letters, or in ladies’ albums. 

When Pushkin began writing, literary journalism and pub- 
lishing were still in an embryo stage. He was the first Russian 
poet who made a living out of his verse, and it was not at all a 
bad living. What he earned covered all his expenses, including 
card-play, to which he was devoted. It was only when he 
married a beautiful wife without a dowry that he fell into financial 
straits, and that was towards the end of his life. 

The revolution he wrought in Russian poetry had its counter- 
part in the extraordinary change he effected in the publishing 
business. He was paid at a rate unheard of till then—a cher- 
vonetz (about 1/.) per line. When during his semi-exile in the 
south of Russia he began writing his novel in verse Evgeniy 
Onegin, the St. Petersburg publisher Slenin offered him any 
price he chose to ask. ‘ And this is Russia! Why, it is Europe 
after all, and I thought it was a mistake of geographers,’ wrote 
Pushkin at the age of twenty-four to his friend Prince Viazemsky 
in a letter full of playful pride in the publisher’s generosity. 

Another time Pushkin was angry with his brother for letting 
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everybody not only read but copy the manuscript of his then 
unpublished poem The Fountain of Bakhchi Sarat, and wrote to 
him : 

I wonder now whether those who have the manuscripts will ever buy 
one single copy of the printed poem. But that’s a trifle. A poet shouldn’t 
think of meat and drink, but, like Kornilovich [a very minor poet], should 
write in the hope of attracting a smile from the fair sex. But I write 
for myself and print for money and not in the least for the smiles of the 
fair sex. 

As to that, Pushkin had, of course, a very keen sense of the 
charm of a woman’s smile, and he knew well enough how to call 
it forth. He gave the Russian love lyric a range and intensity, 
a passion and infectiousness, that are still unsurpassed. And, 
since women ruled in the educated society of that day, the tone 
that reverberated through Pushkin’s verse of being splendidly 
in love with all that was woman appealed strongly to all his 
readers of both sexes and was an essential element in his popu- 
larity. But indeed, on whatever theme he might write, whether 
of the mountains of the Caucasus or the Russian village, of love 
or of politics, all was seized on eagerly by the publishers and the 
reading public. From 1825 till 1832 he published Euvgenty 
Onegin in chapters, at the rate of about one part a year. The 
demand was so great that enterprising individuals made manu- 
script copies in exercise books and sold them at fairs and markets, 
not in the provinces only, but in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

In this way later students of Pushkin found themselves 
confronted with three kinds of texts—those that were printed 
during his lifetime, those that remained in his own rough drafts, 
and those that were scattered in private manuscript copies or in 
albums, among these latter being some autographs. Twenty 
years after his death, in 1857, in a supplementary volume of his 
collected works the publishers noted that they had included 
‘ partly matter that had not been printed, partly notes, letters 
and impromptus of the poet that still pass from hand to hand.’ 
But even then much still remained unpublished. 


Russian society at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
displayed a remarkable sensitiveness in its swift and enthusiastic 
recognition of Pushkin’s talent. Perhaps the reason was that 
the rapid growth of the empire had made the intelligent upper 
class feel the need of verbal expression for the new and expanding 
forces of the nation. And the word that was needed sounded in 
the songs of Pushkin. He showed the range, richness and flexi- 
bility of the Russian language, and the richness and vividness of 
Russia herself. He brought with him a youthful jote de vivre, 
the joy of self-affirmation. And all educated Russia leapt at the 
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sound of this voice. Never before him or after him has any 
Russian poet been so caressed by fame, and that from his early 
youth. Only in the fame of Tolstoy in his old age is there 
anything approaching an analogy to the glory of the youthful 
Pushkin. 

But the reading public of those days, while it overwhelmed 
the poet with praise and plaudits, was unable to protect him from 
petty annoyances, still less from base and cowardly blows. He was 
killed in a duel on January 29, 1837, at the age of thirty-seven, 
leaving umachieved extensive literary and historical plans, 
among them a big work on Peter the Great. His notebooks 
are full of notes and preliminary sketches of work outlined and 
often carefully prepared, but broken off by death. These 
notebooks give a clear impression of the way he worked on him- 
self, on his own character and creative powers. They reveal 
an incessantly active artist who never wearied of confirming his 
inspiration by the acuteness of a clear and critical mind and by 
enormous industry. The later fortunes of the written and printed 
text are an interesting page in the literary and cultural history of 
Russia. 

Nearly a hundred years have passed since his death, and to 
this day there is not a full and proper edition of his works, 
although the mere enumeration of the various editions published 
would fill many pages. His first book, the poem Ruslan and 
Ludmila, was published in 1820, and thereafter he published 
books of verse nearly every year, and, during the last few years, 
prose as well as verse. During his lifetime—not counting what 
was printed in the reviews or his critical and polemical articles— 
he published more than thirty volumes, but these did not contain 
nearly all he wrote. 

Pushkin began very early, wrote much and easily, early 
realised his power, and early received the exhilarating assurance 
of fame; but he made no haste to publish. Of 130 pieces 
written at the Lyceum, only 48 were published in his lifetime ; 
the rest appeared in posthumous editions. When he was pre- 
paring the first edition of his poems in 1826 he noted on several, 
with the severity of some old beadle, a sharp ‘No.’ But what 
is more remarkable is that he found it in him to hammer away 
again at all these old poems and with every alteration to give 
the lines a greater clearness and transparency. 

Apart from his own exacting criticism, many of his poems 
could not be published in his lifetime, or were published only in 
part, on account of the censorship. He was always raging 
against the censorship. It wasa monstrous institution. Officially 
his censor was supposed to be the Emperor Nicholas himself. 
In fact the Emperor shared the honour of being censor to genius 
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with the commander of the gendarmerie Benckendorff and with 
several other officials of minor rank. There are many anecdotes 
about Pushkin and the censorship, but I simply wish to point 
out here that the advice of the Tsar and the ruder prohibitions, 
orders, and erasures of the censors have greatly complicated the 
work of restoring the text of Pushkin, and in some cases have made 
it impossible. 

At the age of nineteen Pushkin wrote an epistle in verse to 
his friend Chaadayev, an officer of the hussars. It was a time 
when the Russian guards were in a ferment of constitutional 
aspirations, and Pushkin managed to put into twenty lines more 
political thoughts and feelings than are often to be found in 
bulky pamphlets and programmes. Part of this epistle was 
first published in 1827, and then in several later editions, but 
always with omissions. Even at the end of the last century it 
was impossible to publish the last two lines : 


Will write our names upon 
The ruins of autocracy. 


Only in 1902 was this youthful poem, dashed off by Pushkin 
in 1818, at last printed in full in a St. Petersburg edition of his 
works, 

So much for political complications. But there were others 
besides. Pushkin took in his verse erotic liberties as well; and 
though in his later years he did not care to be reminded of 
the fact, and indeed repudiated many of the sins attributed 
to him in this respect, he certainly was responsible for frivolous 
and blasphemous productions, some of which are unprintable 
even now. 

With the death of the poet what may be called the active 
history of his manuscripts becomes that passive history which 
has not yet reached its term. When he was dying the Tsar 
summoned the poet Zhukovsky, his own son’s tutor and Pushkin’s 
intimate friend, and said to him: ‘I wish you, if he dies, to seal 
up his papers. You will go through them yourself later on.’ 
The Tsar’s command was carried out. Pushkin’s papers were 
sealed up within an hour of his death. But Zhukovsky was not 
left to deal with them alone. With him for three weeks worked 
a certain general of the gendarmerie, Dubelt, and after all the 
papers had been examined the bulk of them were handed over to 
Zhukovsky, and Dubelt took many of the rest and deposited 
them in the gendarmerie archives. 

Unfortunately Zhukovsky and his literary associates did not 
treat the heritage of their friend, whom they considered the 
greatest poet of Russia, with the discrimination and close and 
scrupulous attention that Pushkin himself observed in dealing 
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with other people’s manuscripts. It has proved impossible up 
till now to establish an exact register of what was entrusted to 
Zhukovsky’s care, and probably never will be possible, for, as 
the years passed, the Pushkin archives were gradually broken 
up and many of their contents passed into various hands, 

Pushkin’s young and beautiful widow, who had been the 
occasion of the duel, was left with four little children and without 
means. The Emperor gave her a pension, and the poet’s friends 
decided to publish a collection of his works for her benefit, but 
they did not seriously edit the manuscripts. They published eight 
volumes in 1838, and in 1841 three supplementary volumes con- 
taining some pieces not previously published. But this was a 
slovenly, incomplete edition with many errors and omissions, 
although the editors were men of high literary standing. 

Ten years passed. Pushkin’s widow had become the wife of 
General Lanskoy. The restless shade of the poet had receded 
far from that new, happy, wealthy family of the wife of whom 
he -had been so proud, The boxes containing the poet’s papers 
were forgotten for many years, until, at last, a young man named 
I, V. Annenkov, General Lanskoy’s A.D.C., became aware of 
their existence. He was an ardent admirer of Pushkin, and he 
induced General Lanskoy to allow his brother, P. V. Annenkov, 
to examine the poet’s archives and to prepare a new edition of 
his works, since the earlier edition was sold out. 

The brothers set to work and discovered that the boxes were 
full of unpublished treasures and biographical documents. P. V. 
Annenkov carried out his task with a fidelity inspired by heartfelt 
admiration for the poet and by the emotion he experienced as 
he penetrated through the manuscripts into the secrets of his 
work. When the new edition based on these researches appeared 
it was accompanied by a biography modestly entitled ‘ Materials 
for a Biography of A. S. Pushkin and for an Estimate of his 
Work.’ This first biography—unsurpassed till now—was based 
not only on documents and archives, but on the oral narratives 
of the poet’s friends and contemporaries. This biography has 
many literary defects : it is ill digested and awkwardly arranged. 
But it preserves the atmosphere of the time and of the milieu 
and gives a fairly clear picture of the poet as he was in real life. 

Annenkov’s edition appeared in 1853 and 1857, and, though 
much fuller than the posthumous edition, was not complete. 
The censorship was still an obstacle; moreover, Annenkov, as 
editor, took it upon himself to pick and choose. He did not 
print anything that he did not like, anything that he called 
‘ parasites on the bright background of his poetry.’ Years after, 
later students reproached him for his attitude, and Annenkov 
indignantly retorted : 
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There are different kinds of ‘ completeness.’ There is a wrong com- 
pleteness which is only calculated to obscure the established and generally 
recognised conception of the writer. Those base manifestations of irritable, 
coarse and scandalous productiveness that are here in question have nothing 
to do with Pushkin in the broadest sense, even though there exist undoubted 
auotgraphs, even though they are written in his own hand on the pages of 
his notebooks. 


In spite of this peculiar attitude to the text, Annenkov’s 
edition and the biography he wrote were a most important con- 
tribution to the study of Pushkin’s life and works. For a quarter 
of a century subsequent editions simply had to repeat Annenkov, 
since no one else was able to secure access to the poet’s manu- 
scripts. The notebooks were first revealed to the public gaze at 
the Pushkin Exhibition in Moscow in 1880, and then not for 
purposes of study. After the exhibition the poet’s son and heir, 
A. A. Pushkin, gave these big bound notebooks in his father’s 
hand to the Rumiantsev Museum, where they are now kept. 
They constitute the greater part of the extant manuscripts. But 
they are only a part after all, and it is still difficult to determine 
the exact quantity of the Pushkin papers that still survives. 
Some are in St. Petersburg, in the Public Library and in the 
Lyceum Museum, and some have been stored in late years in the 
Pushkin Museum. Papers that are considered valuable are also 
to be found in the Onegin Museum in Paris. 

It is indeed astonishing to note how carelessly the poet’s 
manuscripts were treated for many years by those who should 
have known better. Annenkov, for instance, failed to return to 
the family one whole case of them. Forty years after Pushkin’s 
widow had entrusted the papers to Annenkov for examination, 
twenty years after Annenkov himself had gone to his grave, 
Colonel F. I. Annenkov, a nephew of the biographer, gave this 
case, which contained autographs of the poet, sketches, variants 
of certain poems and prose fragments, to Professor Shliapkin. 
There were letters of Pushkin’s too, and letters from his friends. 
Professor Shliapkin made the very best of this material, and in 
his book From Unpublished Papers of A. S. Pushkin (1903) he 
showed at last how the work of editing and commenting on 
fragmentary manuscripts of a great writer could be and should 
be done. 

A number of manuscripts were taken abroad by Zhukovsky 
with other family possessions. Late in life Zhukovsky married 
a German girl and went to live in Baden-Baden, whither he trans- 
ferred from Russia his furniture, his library and his papers. He 
died in 1852. The house and its contents remained in possession 
of his descendants until a few years ago. 

Thirty years after Zhukovsky’s death his son presented a 
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friend of his, A. F. Otto, with a large packet of Pushkin manu- 
scripts, and two years later gave him, in addition, his father’s 
rich store of materials concerning Pushkin, his duel and his death. 
It probably did not occur to him that it was not a private but a 
national possession that he had thus so generously bestowed on 
his friend, and that the right thing to do would have been to give 
it all to a Russian museum. 

It is not certain whether the younger Zhukovsky picked out 
from his father’s archives and library everything connected with 
Pushkin. Three years ago a young Russian officer appeared in 
London from Berlin and came to ask me for advice. He wanted 
to sell a collection of beautiful old Russian crosses that had 
been worn by medizval grand dukes and patriarchs. These, it 
appeared, belonged to the Zhukovsky family, who, ruined by the 
Revolution, had been compelled to break up that comfortable 
home in Baden-Baden and to try to turn to some account the 
veritable museum it contained. Ninety cases containing books, 
papers, and other things were sent to Berlin to be sold. Twenty- 
five of them disappeared on the way, and no one had any clear 
idea of what was in them. If there were papers, old letters, or 
tattered Russian books, it is hardly likely that the thieves took 
much interest in them.~ Not even German thieves are so highly 
cultivated as to distinguish a Pushkin autograph in a mass of 
indecipherable papers in a strange tongue. 

When I heard this story I wondered whether after all it was 
not the muse of Pushkin herself who had whispered to the 
younger Zhukovsky that he should give the Pushkin papers to 
A. F. Otto. For Otto not only watched over them—he made it 
the aim and purpose of his life to collect, with loving care, every- 
thing connected with Pushkin. His flat in Paris became the first 
Pushkin Museum. He collected Russian and foreign editions of 
Pushkin’s works, books about him, pictures, sketches and photo- 
graphs, and also manuscripts and materials relating to other 
Russian writers, such as Turgenev, A. Tolstoy, Lermontov, and 
Gogol. And this he did for years with the infinite patience of the 
born collector. He even changed his name to Onegin, and his 
museum is known as the Onegin Museum. 

In 1905 the collection was bought by the Academy of Science 
with the provision that it should remain in Onegin’s apartment 
and that he should be its curator for life. An inventory of the 
contents was published by the Academy in the series Pushkin and 
his Contemporaries. Some of the poet’s autograph papers have 
been published ; but what treasures still are there ! 

Onegin died a year ago at the age of about ninety. A year 
earlier I called on him, and he showed me his treasures with an 
affectionate pride. Some rooms were full of books, relics, and 
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portraits. Systematically arranged in cases and drawers lay 
letters, autograph works, and various other papers of the great 
poet and his contemporaries. One forgot that one was in Paris 
and that Russia was far away. The whirl and destruction of the 
Revolution had not reached this mausoleum where before a 
portrait of Pushkin a cresset burned. The founder and guardian 
of the museum, a little man in a black cap with a wrinkled face, 
was like some old, old monk put in charge of a monastery library. 
I looked with deep respect and gratitude at this tireless worker 
whose one thought was to guard for history, for Russia, for 
civilisation, every trifle, every word, that might give a clue to the 
memory of the greatest Russian poet. 

The Academy proposes to transfer the Onegin collection to 
the Pushkin House in St. Petersburg, a museum attached to the 
Academy and founded in 1907. 

The Imperial Academy, of which Pushkin was made a Fellow 
when he was thirty-three, was slow in occupying itself with his 
work, Students of Pushkin constantly declared that only the 
Academy could produce an edition worthy of a great poet. But 
_ there were great delays. Under Russian law the heirs held a 

writer’s copyright for fifty years after his death. When Pushkin’s 
copyright came to an end in 1887 the market was flooded with 
editions of his works, and in the first year more than 200,000 
copies were sold. But not one of these editions was exhaustive. 
And Russia does not possess even yet a complete and exact 
edition of Pushkin containing all the variants. 

The Academy published in 1899 a first volume, admirably 
edited by the Academician L. Maikov. Three other volumes of 
poetry have appeared since. The fourth—following the chrono- 
logical sequence—takes in works published in 1827. Another 
volume, numbered XI., contains the prose History of the Pugachev 
Revolt, 

Pushkin’s fame is still steadily growing. Not revolution, or 
civil war, or Communist misery, or Communist censorship has 
checked the growth of the cult of Pushkin. He is being closely 
studied ; book after book is being written about him; such a 
reverence surrounds his name that it sometimes impedes a calm 
study of his life and works. Students and commentators are 
absorbed in details and trifles. Thus, for example, in the Bulletin 
of the Department of Russian Language and Literature in the 
Academy of Science dissertations have appeared on the question 
of the year in which Tatiana’s name-day, as described in Evgenty 
Onegin, actually fell. There were two papers on this question— 
one in 1905 and another in 1908. But we are still waiting for the 
publication of the complete text. 

And as to that, before publication can be complete something 
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still remains to be gathered in. Among the Russian refugees 
there are descendants of the poet who have unpublished diaries 
of his. It may be imagined to what chances these records are 
exposed as they are carried from place to place by homeless. 
wanderers. 

A few months ago N. A. Pushkin, the poet’s grandson, stated 
in the Russian journal Blagonamerenny in Brussels that he had 
left in his estate in Russia three large manuscript volumes entitled 
‘Materials for the History of Peter the Great.’ ‘All three 
volumes,’ he said, ‘ were written all over in a small crabbed hand.’ 

These materials were gathered by Pushkin in the last years 
of his life both from archives and from oral tradition. Peter 
attracted him by his strength and genius And as he studied the 
Tsar for the purposes of his history, the idea of an artistic treat- 
ment of the epoch grew in his mind, figures and events took 
artistic forms. 

But his grandson attached no literary importance to his dis- 
covery. ‘ From a literary point of view,’ he explains, ‘ the History 
of Peter the Great is not particularly interesting, since there is 
no trace of narrative, and the materials collected by my grand- 
father represent only immense and very careful preparatory 
work. But their scientific and historical value is enormous.’ 

These three volumes were not given to a museum. Where 
they are now apparently their owner does not know. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
he says, ‘my find may perish in the flame of revolt or be lost 
again, but at any rate the information I have given will remain 
in the reader’s memory.’ 

So Pushkin, who was welcomed with unanimous enthusiasm, 
who in his lifetime was recognised as the greatest Russian poet, 
whose fame now, nearly ninety years after his death, is still 
growing—Pushkin still awaits his complete edition, nor are all 
his manuscripts yet safely gathered in. 


ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 
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MICHAELANGELO: MATCHMAKER 


THERE is a type of mind which seems to consider it indiscreet, 
almost indecent, to reveal a great man as a human being. The 
formal correspondence of Michaelangelo, showing him as sculptor, 
as painter, as contriver of sonnets, may be to the taste of such a 
mind ; for myself, I turn with relief to those domestic letters, 
lightly touched upon by Romain Rolland, in which the Master of 
the Renaissance expresses himself with no attempt at literary 
polish, in which sometimes his very grammar staggers, but out 
of which emerges the picture not of a master but of a man— 
nay, even of a dear old grandmother ! 

For all the grandmother in Michaelangelo surged to the 
surface during his later years in his correspondence with Lionardo, 
his nephew—letters which most closely touched his lonely heart 
and quickened his drooping spirit. In Lionardo centred his hope 
for the survival of the Buonarroti name, a matter of vital concern 
to him, since he believed, albeit erroneously—and are not these 
errors dearest truth ?—that his family had descended from the 
Counts of Canossa, and ‘ we must not let what God has given us 
slip from our grasp.’ The celibacy of his two surviving brothers 
was a bitter pill for him to swallow—the love of a woman had 
not entered his own life : but at the death of Lionardo’s father in 
1528 Michaelangelo concentrated all his family ambition on the 
then twelve-year-old nephew, supervising and financing his 
education and, when the time arrived for him to enter the wider 
world, investing on his behalf a sum of money considerable 
enough to enable him to set up in a wool merchant’s business. 

Of this business, however, he thought better. 


If thou wouldst pause to think what losses may be incurred in a shop 
through the fault of dishonest assistants or through any other misfortune, 
thou wouldst prefer to invest in a piece of property as being more stable. 


But its stability was not perhaps its only attraction: the proud 
uncle, who lived penuriously at Rome so that his family might 
live in Florence as gentlemen—‘ and I have never received from 
you even so much as a good word ’—realised that the possession 
of ‘ an honourable house standing within the city will be a great 
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credit to us,’ and might well help to pave the way to the fulfilment 
of his ambition. But the house must be suitably occupied ; it 
must become the home of noble and powerful men, a worthy 
residence for future counts. In fine, Lionardo, now twenty-eight 
years of age, must marry. 


Ihave already written to thee about the purchase of a house for when 
the time comes for thee to marry, which seems to me a necessary thing, the 
house ye live in will not be large enough. 


Thus he adroitly introduces the subject, leaves it for a few lines, 
so as to allow the idea to penetrate, and then resumes : 


With reference to thy marrying, several names have been suggested 
to me: some were suitable, others not ; I expect that ye also have been 
consulted in the matter. If thy mind be inclined to it let me know: and 
let me know also if thou hast already a preference. 


Poor man! Little did he imagine that his hopes and longings, 

realised after six years’ perseverance, would culminate in dis- 
appointment and tragedy. 
’ Apparently Lionardo had no particular preference; and 
indeed, he strikes us throughout as singularly vacillating. Whether 
he preferred lighter dalliance or was canny to a fault is hard to 
determine ; but in extenuation of his attitude it must be pointed 
out that the invariably fussy tone of his uncle’s exhortations and 
warnings and the fear of losing the great man’s patronage and 
advice did not make the youngster’s task the easier. ‘I would 
remind thee that there should be always at least ten years’ 
difference between the age of husband and wife ; and have a care 
that she be healthy as well as good,’ is a passage occurring in 
one letter, while others, scattered through Michaelangelo’s corre- 
spondence of the next few years, may be conveniently assembled 
as giving some clue to his attitude towards the opposite sex and 
to the type of woman he visualised for his nephew : 


Thou requirest someone who will remain with thee, a woman who will 
be in subjection to thee and who will not desire to put on airs or go off 
every day to parties and weddings. 


Avoid the possibility of thy becoming the mere tool of a woman. 


Do not let it trouble thee if she be poor, for then she will bring thee the 
more tranquillity. 


Thou must seek only for nobility and for soundness of body ; thou must 
seek for personal goodness rather than anything else. As to beauty, as 
thou art not thyself the most handsome youth in Florence, it skills not for 
thee to trouble overmuch about it. 


If thou considerest thou art not thyself sufficiently healthy to take a 
wife, it would be better to endeavour to preserve thy own life than to kill 
thyself in begetting children. This is my last word on the subject, for I 
see that the business is being drawn out interminably. 

FF2 
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It was in March 1547 that the question of Lionardo’s marriage 

was first broached; and, striking while the iron was still hot, 
Michaelangelo wrote a short time later submitting three names 
for his nephew's choice. ‘ None of them are known to me, there- 
fore I can tell thee neither good nor bad of them, nor can I advise 
thee to take one rather than another.’ 
}# The fate of the three damsels at Lionardo’s hand is a matter 
of conjecture, but they forthwith drop out of the running. The 
whole question of marriage was at this time still further delayed 
by the death of Michaelangelo’s brother, with whom Lionardo 
had been living, and it is not until the following spring (1548) 
that the matter again crops up. Even then it is only to agree to 
a suggestion of further delay: ‘ As to thy taking a wife, thou 
sayest it seems advisable to wait until the summer is over ; if it 
appears so to thee it appears so to me.” Meanwhile the project 
of a house, which had given Michaelangelo his opportunity to 
raise the question of marriage, had found a rival in the resuscitated 
idea of a wool merchant’s business, and it was on account of the 
opening of this, with a partner, that Lionardo put all more frivo- 
lous thoughts from his head. 

At the beginning of the autumn, however, the persevering 
uncle returned to the subject. 


This day there came to me a Florentine citizen who spoke of a maid 
belonging to the Ginori family, saying that thou hadst already been 
consulted on the subject and that she found favour in thine eyes. 


There are evidently some letters missing here, for the next, 
dated January 1549, refers to matters not mentioned in any that 
are extant. 


As to thy marriage, I hear that the two damsels mentioned in my letter 
are already married. Thou must comfort thyself with the thought that 
neither was intended for thee; and thou must leave thy future in God’s 
hands and have faith that He will provide the proper wife for thee. 


A month later he furnishes his nephew with ‘a list of girls of 
marriageable age,’ adding at the same time, ‘ thou must not look 
to me, for I am not the person to advise thee’; while elsewhere 
he declares: ‘I do not wish thee to do for my sake what thou 
wouldst not do for thine own.’ Dear, self-deluded Michaelangelo ! 
—for Lionardo was the apple of his eye, and to have abstained 
from proffering advice or urging his family ambitions would have 
been more than the old man could bear. 

It is at this point that a slight complication arises. An 
evidently hurried letter from Michaelangelo tells of the persistent 
efforts of one Bartolomeo Bettini to cajole the old man into 
accepting one of Bettini’s nieces on Lionardo’s behalf. 


~ 





~ 
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I have always spoken him fair, but have given no promises. He has 
now made another vigorous attack upon me through a friend of mine. I 
replied that I was certain thou hadst already found a maid to thy liking, 
that thou hadst practically settled the preliminaries and that I was loath 
to dissuade thee from what was already done. I give thee this information 
so that thou mayest know how to reply, for I have reason to suppose that 
warm persuasion will be brought to bear on thee in Florence. 


The strategy was apparently successful, and Bartolomeo 
Bettini, we may presume, retired discomfited to continue his 
intrigues elsewhere. Meanwhile another name crops up, that of 
one of the daughters of Lionardo Ginori, a connexion of the same 
family as had figured earlier in this lengthy business. ‘ As to the 
damsel, thou art the person to be satisfied, and if thou art satisfied 
with her I shall be satisfied with her too.’ 

Satisfying Lionardo, however, seems to have been no easy 
matter, though, in the absence of his side of the case, it is unjust 
to judge the young man too harshly. But for all the old man’s 
anxiety to see the matter to a successful conclusion, he did not 
lose his native shrewdness, and could, when occasion demanded, 
express himself caustically. 


I have this day received a letter from a weaver’s wife saying she wants 
thee to marry a girl. She is at present in a convent at Candeli. She wrote 
me a whole discourse, including a short sermon exhorting me to live a good 
life and give alms ; and she says she has entreated thee to live a Christian 
life. I expect she will have told thee that she has been inspired by God 
to wed thee to this girl. I fancy she would find it more satisfactory to 
attend to her weaving or spinning than to spend her time distributing all 
this sanctity around her . . . place no confidence in her. 


We are now half-way through 1550, the affair having dragged 
on for three years ; and up to this point Michaelangelo’s patience 
does not seem to have been strained, in spite of the manner in 
which his suggestions were invariably put aside. His comment 
‘ everybody here tells me to find a wife for thee as though I had 
a thousand of them in my wallet’ may be interpreted rather as 
an amused chuckle than as a sign of exasperation ; and in the 
same month he received Lionardo at his lodgings in Rome, in 
order to discuss the whole question of marriage with him. 

It would be of immense interest to know exactly what took 
place during Lionardo’s visit, for it seems to provide the turning- 
point in his uncle’s temper. In February of the next year—the 
date of the first extant letter after the interview—the tone is 


completely changed. 
From thy last letter I learn that thou hast as yet done nothing towards 


getting married. _I am not at all pleased, for it is incumbent upon thee to 
take a wife, and, as I have told thee in writing on several occasions, I do 
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not think—considering thy present position and all that will come to thee— 
that thou needest look for a dowry, but only for goodness, health and gentle 
breeding. 


The next week he mentions, rather abruptly, the name of a 
marriageable girl, but ‘I obtained no precise information con- 
cerning her.’ By this time, however, Lionardo himself seems to 
have awakened to some sort of activity and has been busy on his 
own account, the result not falling in with his uncle’s pleasure. 


As to the proposed alliance with the Nasi. . . . I do not think much 
reliance is to be placed on him in this sort of affair, and the time that is 
passing away with so much waiting will not return. It seems to me there 
ought to be a girl somewhere of noble birth, good education and irre- 
proachable character, but in very poor circumstances. . . . For the love 
of God take her without a dowry. 


Lionardo, apparently profiting by this advice, tentatively 
accepted one of the girls his uncle had suggested. But a fatal 
defect manifested itself. Writes Michaelangelo : 


I have just heard from a friend that the defect which caused thee to 
give up all thought of the damsel I wrote about does not exist, that is to 
say, she is not short-sighted. He declares it was a friend of thine who told 
thee this because he wanted thee to marry some other person he had in 
view, but that she was not as yet of marriageable age, and therefore he in- 
vented this story so as to make thee delay until she was ready for thee... . 


Lionardo seems on this occasion to have stuck to his guns, and at 
the same time to have exhibited a good deal of tact. 


Now thou writest to say that she is short-sighted beyond all doubt, but 
that thou art ready to take her if that is my desire. I reply that if the 
matter is as thou sayest thou art to think no more about it, but that thou 
art to try and find a wife at all costs . . . who will not be ashamed, if there 
be need of it, to look after the saucepans and other domestic matters 
herself. 


Yet it seems doubtful whether after all Lionardo could have 
been alive to his previous subtlety ; for if so, what could have 
drawn the following indignant reply from Michaelangelo ? 


Now thou writest saying that some friend or the other of thine in 
Florence has been talking to thee and urging thee to take a wife, adding 
that I am very anxious thou shouldst doso. All this thou mightest have 
learned for thyself from the many letters I have written thee. Once more 
I repeat that I wish thee to marry so that our family may not finish with 
this generation—although if it did I do not suppose it would precipitate 
the end of the world. 


Goaded once more into action, Lionardo seems to have reached 
farther than in any other of his extremely lukewarm adventures, 
so that in October 1552 his uncle is able to offer congratulations 
which will doubtless pucker the brow of the modern reader. 
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It gave me great happiness to hear that thou wert satisfied with the 
damsel. But as thou art not sure which of the two thou sawest together 
is the one in question, have a care that they give thee not one instead of 
the other as happened to a friend of mine once. 


And in a later letter : 


And this, also, I tell thee—beware how thou buyest a cat in a sack ; 
examine the damsel very carefully with thine own eyes for she might be 
lame or diseased and thou wouldst never be satisfied. 


However, the parents of the girl—or girls—resorted to 
questionable methods with regard to the dowry, and it is on 
Michaelangelo’s own advice that his nephew withdrew from the 
scene and reopened? negotiations for Cassandra, daughter of 
Donato Ridolfi. In a letter dated March 1553—six years after 
the first suggestion to his nephew was put forward—the uncle 
wrote : 


I learn from thy last letter that, concerning thy marriage, thou hast 
again opened negotiations for the Ridolfi girl. It must be more than four 
months since I wrote, in reply to a letter from thee mentioning the two 
girls, saying that either would be satisfactory to me. After that I had 
never a word more from thee on the subject, so that I am at a loss to 
understand thee and cannot guess what thou art about. These negotiations 
have been going on so long that I am weary of them and do not know what 
more I can say to thee. 


In spite of this unenthusiastic reception, Lionardo managed 
to carry the negotiations to a successful issue, and Michaelangelo’s 
weariness vanishes the instant he sees his great ambition about 
to be fulfilled. 


I learn that thou hast taken thy wife home and art well pleased with 
her. . . . Thy satisfaction is a source of very great pleasure to me, and I 
think we ought to thank God unceasingly with all our powers. . . . As 
to thy greetings in her name, thank her on my behalf and make her a 
suitable reply by word of mouth, for I should not know how to make one 
in writing. . . . I have been told that a string of pearls would be a suitable 
gift . . . but do not tell her anything about it for the present. If thou 
wouldst rather I gave her something else, let me know. 


In the end he gave her two rings, ‘ one with a diamond and the 
other with a ruby.’ 

Some months later, ‘ I learnt that Cassandra is expecting to 
become a mother, which news gave me the very greatest joy, for 
I hope that after all we may now have somebody to inherit from 
us, whether it prove to be a girl or a boy.’ When a son and heir, 
Michaelangelo Buonarroti, is born, ‘ all this has afforded me the 
greatest happiness. God be praised for it. May He make a good 
man of him so that he may grow up to be an honour and a staff 


1 But I can find no previous reference to her in the Jetters, 
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of support to our house.’ But in a letter to Vasari, the painter- 
biographer, the aged Michaelangelo cannot refrain from expressing 
something of the bitterness he feels at the neglect meted out to 
him by his family : 

I think Lionardo shows little judgment in celebrating the birth of a 
child with rejoicings which ought to be reserved for the death of one who 
has ended a life of good deeds. 


But personal bitterness was to be submerged during the 
succeeding years in fatalism and the apathy of defeat. 


[1555-] I learnt from thy last letter of Michaelangelo’s death, which 
caused me as much grief as his birth had given me happiness. 


(1556.] I have already written informing thee of my return to Rome. 
Afterwards I had a letter from thee saying that Cassandra had given birth 
to a daughter who had died a few days later. I was very sorry to hear 
about it, but it causes me no surprise, for it is our fortune that our family 
should not increase in Florence. 


[1560.] I was glad to hear about the baby girl, because as we are alone 
in the world it would be a good thing if we could contract an advantageous 
alliance with another family. .. . 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 





THE PUZZLE CHAMPION 


His name was Rawlinson—Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson—and 
his ability to solve puzzles won him many honours. It made him 
a Knight Commander of the Bath ; it won him his baronetcy ; 
it elected him to the presidency of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Royal Asiatic Society; it secured for him 
honorary degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh 
Universities ; and it made him a major-general in the British 
Army. 

- History will remember him mainly for the two things he 
fathered—the one a science and the other a famous general. His 
elder son, the second baronet and the first Baron Rawlinson, 
commanded the Fourth British Army in France during the 
Great War. It was his army which crumpled the German salient 
in front of Amiens on August 8, 1918, the day which Ludendorff 
described as the blackest day of the war. 

The elder Rawlinson is known also as ‘ the father of Assyri- 
ology.’ When he first turned his mind to the subject in 1835 
there was no such science. The museums, it is true, had Assyrian 
and Babylonian exhibits, but human knowledge was limited 
almost entirely to the descriptions in the museum catalogues. 
The story of the exhibits was a sealed book ; Rawlinson opened 
the book and read the romance. The reader may quarrel with 
the word ‘ romance.’ How, it may be asked, can there be romance 
to a subject like Assyriology, dry as dust, and dealing in such 
seemingly unromantic commodities as dead languages, clay 
tablets, excavated ruins, ancient laws and customs, and the 
graven representations of patriarchal old gentlemen with curly, 
squared-off whiskers ? 

If the reader will be patient while I dispose of a few pre- 
liminaries, I will try to explain the romance. As already stated, 
there were collections of Assyrian exhibits in the museums 
before Rawlinson’s time. For upwards of 200 years the scholars 
of Europe had been accustomed to stand before these exhibits, 
rub their hands together, and exclaim, ‘Ah, what interesting 
curios! How fortunate we are to have these relics of ancient 
man!’ But that was about as far as they got. Some interest, 
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indeed, had been taken in the markings on the tablets and 
cylinders. It was generally recognised that they were writings. 
It was also perceived that most of the inscriptions were in three 
languages, that being deduced from the fact that the little 
wedges of which the writings were composed were found in 
different sorts of combinations in the three different sections of 
the inscriptions. After much study the little wedge that marked 
the division between words was identified. Someone gave the 
script a name: he said it was Cuneiform, and the name was 
accepted. But that anyone would ever succeed in deciphering 
the inscriptions was not believed to be possible, unless by some 
lucky chance a key should be discovered, as happened for the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics in the finding of the Rosetta stone. 

It was not that determined efforts at decipherment were not 
made. One scholar, a German named Grotefend, had some 
notable success before Rawlinson appeared on the scene. He 
was a celebrated philologist, and was selected by the librarian 
of Gottingen University as the man best equipped to make the 
attempt. After long study and by means of many ingenious 
deductions, he prepared an alphabet of thirty letters, of which 
ten were actually correct ; but he never succeeded in translating 
any inscription, and the probability of ultimate success was felt 
to be very slight. 

What was needed was a fresh mind and new methods, un- 
fettered by the traditions of the schools. These needs were 
supplied by Rawlinson. He was the seventh of a family of eleven 
and was born in 1810. The family was in very moderate circum- 
stances, though of gentle blood dating back to Agincourt, and 
Henry received most of his schooling at his mother’s knee. He 
had altogether three years at two different schools. Then at the 
age of sixteen he was appointed a cadet in the army of the East 
India Company and was sent to India. On board ship he had 
the good fortune to become acquainted with Sir John Malcolm, 
the distinguished soldier diplomat and Oriental scholar, who 
roused his interest in Persia and the Persian language ; and he 
spent much of the four months occupied by the voyage in the 
study of what Persians call ‘ that sweet flowing language.’ 

Arriving in India, he entered into the life of his regiment. He 
became an all-round sportsman. At the age of twenty-one he 
offered to compete with any man in the Indian Army for a side 
bet of roo/. in boxing, fencing, running, jumping, quoits, racquets, 
billiards, pigeon shooting, steeple chasing, chess and games of 
skill at cards, but found no one to take up his offer. The same 
year he won a celebrated point-to-point race. At the same time 
he became an ardent student of languages. He completed his 
mastery of Persian and learned several Indian dialects, in which 
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he qualified and obtained his interpreter’s certificate. In addition 
he mastered Zend and the classical Sanskrit. His other study 
was confined almost wholly to history, particularly ancient 
history. ; 

This, then, was the training of the man who, two years later 
at the age of twenty-three, was to start laying the foundations of 
an important science. It is worthy of note that at that time he 
had not even heard of Grotefend, and knew absolutely nothing of 
the attempts which had been made to decipher the inscriptions. 

In 1833 he was sent to Persia with a mission of British officers 
to help in the reorganisation of the Persian army, his selection, 
though a young lieutenant, being attributed to his knowledge of 
Persian. There he encountered his first cuneiform inscription. It 
was a case of love at first sight, for he made a copy of it as a 
curiosity. Shortly afterwards, while at Kermanshaw, he heard 
of the inscriptions near Takht-i-Bostan, and this led him to the 
great rock at Behistun, which his brother, the Canon, describes 
in his memoir as a ‘ grand natural object.’ 

- On the face of the rock, 500 feet up from the plain, Darius I., 
King of Persia, had engraved an inscription 11 feet by 12 feet 
which recounts the way, after the death of Cambyses, he killed 
the usurper Gaumata, defeated the numerous rebels, and restored 
the kingdom. Before Rawlinson’s time the inscription had been 
ascribed erroneously to Semiramis. It stood from B.c. 52I as a 
monument to a Persian king ; since 1835 it has stood as a monu- 
ment to Rawlinson. Intrigued by the giant writing, and being 
unable to copy the script with the use of field-glasses, Rawlinson 
essayed to climb the precipice. This was in itself no mean feat, 
for he was unassisted at that time by any aids to mountain 
climbing. The inscription was in three columns, being in three 
languages, and was cut into the face of the rock, where it had 
been trimmed and dressed to form a rectangular-shaped writing- 
tablet measuring 11 feet by 12 feet. Where the surface of the 
stone had been soft, molten lead had been worked into the face 
of the cliff to preserve it, and the whole had been covered with a 
coating of shellac, a large part of which still remained. Three or 
four times daily he made the ascent and spent several days 
copying the left column of the inscription, which, luckily, was 
both simplest in its form and easiest of access. This proved later 
to be ancient Persian, a dead language, and at that time unknown 
to any living scholar. Having made his copy, Rawlinson applied 
himself to its decipherment. The inscription was written in an 
alphabet of some forty letters, not one of which was known to 
Rawlinson, and in a language which resembled any language 
then known only in the degree that modern Italian, say, resembles 
classical Latin. Yet Rawlinson tackled single-handed the 
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problem which for two centuries had puzzled the scholars of 
Europe, and, with no aids but his native ingenuity and his 
knowledge of modern Persian, solved the problem in a remark- 
ably short time. It is truly one of the greatest feats ever 
performed, and it unlocked a store-room of the past from which 
we have obtained much of our knowledge of the history of 
ancient man. 

This is the method he employed. He examined the script for 
words appearing more than once. He found one which appeared 
repeatedly, often grouped and with a slight variation of form. 
The variation, he said, would be the plural form. Say the word 
was ‘ blank,’ it appeared as ‘ blank blank blanks.’ The phrase 
was always preceded by another word which we will say he called 
‘blink.’ That made the phrase read ‘ blink blank blank blanks.’ 
That reminded him somehow of the old custom of the ancients 
of speaking of their kings as ‘ great king, king of kings.’ If that 
was really the phrase, the variation would be a combination of 
the plural and the genitive. Assuming that to be correct, he had 
the equivalents of the English words ‘ great ’ and ‘ king,’ but had 
still no inkling of the Persian words. He next surmised that the 
word which preceded the phrase ‘ great king ’ would likely be the 
king’s name. His examination of his copy showed three different 
words which preceded this phrase. What more natural, he said, 
than that the names of three kings appearing in the writing should 
be those of a father, son, and grandson? Then he reflected that 
proper names are not translated from one language to another, 
but are taken bodily, for the most part, with very small change 
in sound values. This, he said, would prove the key to his alpha- 
bet ; so he set himself to find three names in ancient history 
which would fit his three words in the inscription. Luck was 
with him, for the first three names he tried fitted the characters 
in the inscriptions to a letter ; there was a mark for each sound 
value in the names he chose, and no more. The names he tried 
were Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes. His translation now reads : 
* Darius, great king, king of kings—son of Hystaspes. Xerxes, 
great king, king of kings—son of Darius.’ 

This translation added the word ‘ son ’ to his vocabulary, but, 
more important, it gave him all the letters in the names Darius, 
Xerxes, and Hystaspes—in all, a total of twelve letters of the 
alphabet. The identification of one or two other proper names 
in the inscription raised the number of his letters in the alphabet 
to eighteen. Then he wrote out his copy, using the letters of the 
alphabet which he had compiled. Some words were written 
completely ; others were nearly all filled in; and among the 
latter were some which so closely resembled existing words in 
Persian or other Eastern languages that he knew that he could 
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complete them. This again added to his alphabet, and enabled 
him to fill in still further gaps in his transliteration of the inscrip- 
tion into the Roman alphabet—the only means by which he could 
obtain the sound values and find scope for his knowledge of 
Oriental tongues to aid him in his translation. 

Slowly but steadily, letter by letter, he pieced out the alphabet 
and then made his translation. The results of his labours he 
embodied in a paper, copies of which he sent simultaneously to 
the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris. Recognition was 
instantaneous. At once the obscure Indian lieutenant became 
the world’s foremost Oriental scholar. Immediately all the 
leaders of Oriental studies got into communication with him, and 
all the results of previous researches were placed at his disposal. 
He had little use for them at the time, however, for in 1839 he 
was recalled to India owing to friction between the British 
Mission and the Persian Court. 

The next few years of his life were years of action. He fought 
in the great Afghan War, winning distinction and promotion. 
Coming out of it a major, he was appointed to the Residency at 
Baghdad, where he had an opportunity of resuming his cuneiform 
studies. 

In the meantime, while Rawlinson had been engaged in the 
Afghan War, the second column of the inscription had been 
deciphered and translated by Westergaarde, Hincks and Norris. 
It is characteristic of Rawlinson that this achievement was made 
possible only by his generosity in supplying the scholars in 
Europe with fair copies of the inscriptions and detailed accounts 
of his method of work. The Persian column which Rawlinson 
had translated served, of course, as the key with which the trans- 
lation was made. The language of the second column was found 
to be another dead language, and is known as the Susian or 
Median language. 

The conditions under which Rawlinson now worked were far 
from ideal. The temperature at the Residency at Baghdad 
ranged from go to 120 degrees, the g0-degree minimum being only 
obtained by keeping a constant flow of water from the river over 
the roof of the Residency. In that climate, in such time as he 
could spare from his official duties, he made his second great 
contribution to human knowledge. 

Shortly after he settled at Baghdad he was visited by Wester- 
gaarde, and conversation with him was responsible for the 
resumption of his activity. Baghdad was the centre of and 
shipping point for the excavations then being carried on in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. Rawlinson, as Resident, 
had an opportunity to inspect all the shipments before they left 
the country. In this way he saw a great variety of tablets and 
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cylinde:s inscribed in the cuneiform character resembling the 
third column of the Behistun inscription. 

That led him back to Behistun to copy the third column, 
which was by far the least accessible of the three and had never 
been copied. In 1847 he made the journey, but was attacked by 
fever and forced to retreat. Later in the same year he returned 
to the attack accompanied by a regiment of helpers to assist him 
in scaling the face of the cliff. The mountaineers and hill-men 
of his party, when they saw the precipice, declared that the feat 
was impossible. A wild Kurdish boy was at last found who was 
willing to make the attempt. He climbed to the top of the 
second column and then worked his way across the column to 
the right, hanging on literally by the nails on his fingers and toes. 
With difficulty he managed to insert two pegs into crevices in 
the rock. Ropes were affixed to these, and a sort of painter’s 
cradle was swung across the face of the inscription. Perched 
precariously on this uncertain seat, suspended 500 feet up the 
sheer side of the cliff from the plain below, Rawlinson laboured 
unceasingly for ten days to make his copy. With the apparatus 
at his disposal it was impossible to get to all parts of the inscrip- 
tion, so he employed a method of ‘ squeezes.’ Sheets of soft paper 
were extended at arm’s length and rubbed into the face of the 
rock until the characters of the writing were imprinted on the 
sheets. In this way the whole inscription was copied. 

In attempting to decipher the inscription Rawlinson reasoned 
that the three columns were probably the same story in three 
different languages, and that the first and second, which had 
already been deciphered, would serve as a key to the third. He 
had still, however, many of the difficulties which he had en- 
countered in the first column ; the alphabet was entirely unknown, 
and the language—ancient Babylonian—had passed entirely out 
of human ken. Remembering the assistance which Zend and the 
Persian dialects had been to him in mastering the first column, 
he cast about him for linguistic and philological aids in his 
attempt to conquer the Babylonian inscription. The Babylonians, 
he knew, were a Semitic race, and his first step was to learn 
thoroughly the Arabian language, which is held to be the key to 
all the Semitic languages. Then he mastered Hebrew and 
Aramaic and obtained a smattering of several other kindred 
languages. Thus he prepared himself to solve his puzzle. 

The first thing that he discovered was, to say the least, very 
disconcerting. The Babylonian script was not an alphabet at all, 
but was written in a syllabarium. That may require some 
explanation. An alphabet, as we all know, is a system of writing 
by which each sound value is represented by a separate symbol, 
and words are broken up into their smallest elements, each of 
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which is represented by a sign A syllabarium has a separate 
symbol for each syllable in the language. The Persian, which he 
had already deciphered, was written in an alphabet of some forty 
letters ; the Babylonian, which he now essayed to master, was 
recorded in a syllabarium of over 500 symbols. That was enough, 
surely, to make any man pause. It served to rouse Rawlinson’s 
fighting spirit. He set about classifying the symbols, and found 
that they represented two-letter syllables built about a consonant. 
Thus the letter k had six sounds as follows: ak, ik, uk, ka, ki, 
and ku, each represented by a separate sign. Fortunately there 
were only three vowel sounds in the Babylonian Janguage, they 
being a, i, and u, so the number variations of the consonant were 
limited to six. There was also a host of other symbols which 
indicated what class the object belonged to—if it was god, man, 
woman, wood, metal, vegetable, and so on. 

Using his Persian translation as a key and his newly acquired 
Semitic languages as aids, he toiled away at his Babylonian text. 
His work was not single-handed, as his Persian translation had 
been, for he kept in touch with the European societies, and 
reported his progress to them word for word and letter by letter ; 
but, while he cannot be credited with victory in single combat, 
his certainly is the glory of a great leader who actually did most 
of the hard fighting personally. 

That finished Rawlinson’s labours in the East for the time 
being. In 1849 he returned to England, having been absent for 
twenty-two years, and was welcomed home with honours and 
promotions. After twofyears}he went back to Baghdad with a 
grant from the trustees of the British Museum to carry on 
excavations. Valuable material was discovered which helped 
considerably in the final translation of the second and third 
columns of the Behistun inscriptions. In 1855 he returned to 
England to take the place in public life which his labours and 
ability had earned for him. He entered Parliament and became 
a member of the India Council. He was active in his studies and 
his official duties to the date of his death in 1895. 

That the new science should have its detractors and sceptics 
is natural. The opposition was led by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis and Ernest Renan, who contended that the new science 
was a myth, and that the scholars had invented a language and 
had read into the inscriptions things which would have astonished 
no one so much as the ancient Assyrians themselves. A test was 
determined upon. In 1857 a committee of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, headed by George Grote, the author of the History of 
Greece, called upon Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert, and Fox Talbot 
to justify their claims for the new science. The test was made 
by supplying each of the scholars with a copy of a newly-found 
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inscription which had not yet been studied or translated. The 
four men worked separately, and produced four translations which 
were so nearly identical that the committee reported unanimously 
that the new science had been established. 

It is almost impossible to put an estimate on the value of 
Rawlinson’s work. The science which he made possible is still in 
its infancy, and, while great things have been done, the future 
holds promise of greater things to come. At the present time an 
expedition is engaged in excavating ruins in the lands occupied 
by the ancient Assyrians. The value of the discoveries thus being 
made is derived mainly from the key which Rawlinson placed in 
the hands of modern scholarship. 

One of the benefits which we have already derived from the 
science is in connexion with the Old Testament history. Not as 
much confirmation as was sought and hoped for by Biblical 
scholars has yet been obtained, but sufficient has been done to 
show that the historical record of events in the Old Testament is 
a record of actual happenings. In this way the historicity of 
several books of the Old Testament has been definitely established. 
An obelisk of Shalmaneser II. speaks of the tribute paid by Jehu, 
King of Samaria, and has drawings of Hebrew captives. The most 
interesting case is that of Sennacherib. The Second Book of 
Kings tells us of his conquests in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and of his threat to King Hezekiah, in answer to whose prayers 
the Lord slew the army of Sennacherib, so that in the morning 
‘ they were all dead corpses.’ The Court historian of Sennacherib 
refers to this campaign into Palestine, but, being wise in his day 
and generation, makes no mention of reverses. Ancient kings 
were not in the habit of putting up memorials to their losses. 
The Assyrian record does tell, however, of the murder of Senna- 
cherib. by his sons in the temple of his god, just as we have it in 
the Old Testament. 

What secrets are yet to be unlocked by the key forged by the 
soldier-scholar no one, of course, can say ; but even if nothing is 
added to the work already done, the fame of Rawlinson is assured, 


Ernest G. BLAck 








THE ROCK OF AORNOS 


THERE have been certain legends in the East only recently dis- 
pelled, and there have been certain mysteries of history but 
lately unravelled. For long it was believed that a Macedonian 
colony remained in some semi-primitive State away in the 
inaccessible mountains of Kafristan where the men were hand- 
some and the women fair, where huge lumps of turquoise were 
worked as ornaments, and where romance reigned supreme. The 
story by Rudyard Kipling, The Man who would be a King, of the 
two adventurers who succeeded for a while in ruling in some such 
out-of-the-way mountain valley by means of an incomplete 
masonic ritual, ministered to the popular belief. Alas! towards 
the end of last century Sir George Scott-Robertson, the British 
Agent at Gilgit, penetrated into the wonderland to find an 
interesting but not supremely romantic relict of Dard peoples. 
The fascinating bubble of the last Greeks was pricked, and then 
the heavy hand of the armies of Kabul lifted the purdah of 
remoteness. Farewell romance ! 

Then till the British penetrated to Lhassa a few years ago 
that remarkable city was an unknown land of romance—romance, 
perhaps, which remains, even since the veil was raised, but not in 
the same intensity ; so ever the outlying world grows less remote, 
and the West penetrates to every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil. 

Now the wonderful painstaking, prying eyes of Sir Aurel 
Stein, of the Indian Archzological Department, already famous 
for his discoveries in sand-buried Khotan, has lifted yet another 
veil. Of all the stories and legends of the past, the invasion of 
India by Alexander of Macedon is perhaps the most fascinating, 
the more so, perhaps, because of the exactness with which ancient 
historians have described his doings, and because of the traces he 
has left behind him. Does Arrian speak of the Pactydz in the 
neighbourhood of Jellalabad? We find the Paktan, or the 
people who speak Pakhtoo, there to this day. Does he speak of 
the Aprcetz in the region of the Khaiber Pass? Have we not the 
Afridi, 1 who calls himself ‘ Apriti,’ + in the same region in the year 

1 Pronounced ‘ afreedee ’ or ‘ apreetee.’ 
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of grace 1926. In the frontier region Greek carvings adorn the 
ruins of the ancient fanes. As the Irish doctor said when 
describing what he had seen, ‘ An’ ye could tell the carvings were 
Grayco-Bactrian by the Roman tdgas depicted on the figures ’— 
which is by the way. Incidentally, people often forget that 
Alexander’s colonies of C3 men were speedily overwhelmed or 
absorbed when he and his able-bodied troops passed away down 
the Indus on their return journey to Babylon, and that it was the 
Macedonian kingdom of Bactria which conquered Northern India 
a few centuries later and was really responsible for Greek legend 
and Greek relicts. 

But the name of Alexander is still a household name in the 
long-lived memories of the East. If you wander about among 
the hills of Hazara some old peasant will pass the time of day 
with you and untie the tail of his shirt to offer for sale some 
Greco-Bactrian coins, which he will describe to you as those of 
Sikunder Bakshah—Sikunder being Central Asian for Alexander. 
And it is seemingly all very close and by no means a myth. And 
Lord Gough fought his set battle of Chillianwahah hard by where 
King Poros fought Alexander’s phalanx. In 1849 this is what 
the army sang : 

Sabres drawn and bayonets fixed 
Fight where fought Alexander, 

Oh Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 
Bulldog and Salamander. 


The secret which Sir Aurel Stein has claimed to have un- 
ravelled is the hitherto baffling mystery of the site of the Rock of 
Aornos, of which the storming has been so graphically described 
by the Alexandrine historians, and which, since the capture of 
the Punjab brought the British into possession of the scenes of 
the Alexandrine legend, has greatly interested antiquarians. So 
puzzling and baffling has been the search, that a few years ago 
Sir Aurel Stein himself was inclined to think the whole story might 
be fiction or perhaps a practical joke played on the historian. 

The Alexandrine historians are many. First and foremost is 
Flavius Arrianus, usually referred to as Arrian ; but, as Alexander 
invaded India in B.c. 327 and Arrian was not born until 96 A.D., 
he was but a careful compiler from earlier narratives. Con- 
temporary narratives, however, did exist in some number, but 
are not actually extant. Quintin Curtius, Plutarch, Justin, and 
Diodorus all compiled narratives from what was available. The 
circumstantial accounts of the storming of the Rock of Aornos 
are apparently compiled from accounts by Ptolemy, who founded 
the dynasty in Egypt, and Aristoboulos, both of whom took part 
in the storming. 
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Briefly, Alexander in his conquests first installed himself at 
Kandahar in B.c. 329 and then in the Kabul Valley in 329-28, 
and finally in B.c. 327 entered India by routes north of the Khaiber 
and the Kabul River, and reached the Peshawar Valley through 
Swat. The valleys through which he came were far more popu- 
lated than now, and probably by an Aryan people akin to those 
of the Northern Punjab, from whom some of the Pathan or 
Pushtoo (or Pakhtan and Pakhtoo) speaking tribes are probably 
descended. There are many remains and ruins to throw light on 
this which will some day be explored. 

The general route of the invasion and the identification of 
many of the places is fairly complete, especially since the Indian 
Archeological Department have devoted themselves to the 
excavation of the great city of Taxila at the entrance to Hazara. 
But the interest in Aornos has been in the circumstantial accounts 
of how Alexander, hearing of a great fortress and place of refuge 
on his northern flank to which many Indians had retreated, turned 
aside to capture it—especially moved thereto, so it is said, by the 
story that Herakles (which Herakles is obscure) had found it 
impregnable. The size as given in Arrian’s Anabasis makes it 200 
stadia (23 miles) in circumference and 11 stadia (6700 feet) high. 

The difficulties and details of the feat of arms involved in its 
capture, so fully recorded, have made its identification a matter 
of very burning interest during the last seventy years. General 
Abbott, who in his younger days settled Hazara and founded 
Abbottabad, and General Cunningham, who was such a student 
on the antiquities of Northern India, both searched long for 
Aornos, which they believed, if it existed at all, must have been 
close to the crossings of the Indus, between the Peshawar Valley 
and the Punjab, in the vicinity of Attock or Ohind, 15 miles to the 
north. So far back as 1836 General Court had pointed out ‘ Raja 
Hodis Castle,’ near Attock, as a possible site, while General 
Cunningham thought Ranigal, 16 miles from Ohind, would be 
a possibility. Both these suggestions in no way coincided with 
the vast extent of the fastness described by the Greek historians. 
General Abbott perhaps gave the subject the most attention, and 
finally propounded his opinion that the great mountain of 
Mahabun, some 40 miles north-west of Attock, and due west of 
the town of Amb, on the Indus, which he thought might be the 
Embolina of history, would prove to be the site, but he could 
only reconnoitre it by telescope. Mahabun stood inaccessible in 
the midst of tribes among whom it was impossible to penetrate, 
a mysterious blue mass fringed with snow, so that the theory 
could not be put to the proof; but General Abbott’s view 
practically held the field till 1904, for want of a better or of one 


actually tried by exploration. 
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To realise the difficulties of the identification and the romance 
inherent, some idea of the terrain involved is necessary. 

The tumbled mass of mountain which lies between the Indus 
and the Swat River has ever been a desire to the explorer, and 
always a forbidden land, where law and order ran not and the 
Pax Britannica was a joke. Even on the hither side of the 
Indus the mass of the Black Mountain between the fertile valley 
of Hazara and the river has never been administered, and 
only penetrated when from the ’sixties to the ‘nineties of the 
last century British forces came a-meddling in reply to tribal 
raids against our own people. Across the Indus the tribes were 
even more intractable. In 1863, as an aftermath of the Mutiny, 
British troops had entered Buner, partly in quest of a colony of 
Hindustani fanatics of the Wahabi persuasion, to which the 
wolves’ heads of India were wont to resort, and whence they had 
been active during the Mutiny. This expedition had evoked a 
very widespread conflagration, and tribes from far and near 
flocked to fight the invaders. Since then this border has been 
closed. It is the country of the Lost Legion, that wonderful 
Kipling story, born of the fate of the 55th Bengal Native Infantry 
which mutinied in Peshawar in 1857. But it has long been known 
that this tangled mass of mountain contained ethnographic, 
archeological, and linguistic remains of great value and entrancing 
interest. It fringed on great Buddhist and early Hindu kingdoms, 
and in Hazara, hard by, were rock edicts, Buddhist stupras, the 
great city of Taxila, now being uncovered, while ever through 
the veil of the border traders would bring bits of Ghandaric 
and Greco-Buddhist carvings, showing remains of great civilisa- 
tions and wearing the same ‘ Roman tdgas,’ which I have 
mentioned. 

This dead end of high-level valleys and mountain peaks, 
surrounded on the far side by the valleys of Gilgit and the back- 
stairs route to Chitral along which Colonel Kelly’s forces had 
ventured in 1895, was also known to contain tag-ends of forgotten 
races. Up into its pockets where no man cared to follow, the 
incoming Aryan invasion had in the mists of time forced those 
old peoples of India whom they could not enslave. 

Beyond the reach of invader and traveller, Dardish tribes and 
remnants, rich in long-forgotten glossaries and vocabularies, 
lived, so far as their lesser hearts would let them, the same law- 
less tribal lives as their Pathan neighbours in the more accessible 
slopes which border the Peshawar Valley. Thus the romance of 
Alexander fringes on that of Buddha and the Bhuddist kingdoms 
which were arising in India in the reign of Asoka, who had 
died but five years before the invasion, and whose rock-hewn 
edicts are to be seen to this day even in Hazara and close 
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to Abbottabad. The valley of Swat was known as Udayana, or 
‘The Garden,’ and the Chinese pilgrims who during the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era came to the Punjab and the Pesha- 
war Valley vid Kashmir have also left remarkable itineraries 
which it is the delight of the Indian Archeological Department to 
trace. It will be remembered how a few years ago the study of 
these itineraries enabled the Department, by a happy com- 
bination of erudition and flair, to discover the ashes of Sakya 
Muni the Buddha, complete in the gold casket and alabaster 
shrine as actually described by the pilgrims. 

So Aornos and its mystery is but one of many that are con- 
tained in the hills which in glory stand across the Indus, within 
sight of the great girder railway bridge at Attock. 

Till 1904 General Abbott’s theory regarding Aornos held 
the field. In October of that year, however, Sir Harold Deane, 
the first Chief Commissioner of the newly-constituted Frontier 
province, was able to avail himself of the improved relations with 
the tribes which he had so long fostered, and arrange that a 
scientific mission under Dr. Stein with tribal escorts and guaran- 
tees should visit Mahabun. 

The visit was duly carried out, though hampered by untimely 
snow, and the whole of the summit of Mahabun was traversed 
and measured. With this accurate examination General Abbott’s 
theory vanished. By no possible means could the very restricted 
summit fit into the story of the storming. Either Aornos was 
a fable or a greatly exaggerated story of a trivial incident, 
or the site was yet to find. Dr. Stein himself was, as already 
mentioned, inclined to think the story a myth, though with 
the mental reservation that it would still be worth while some 
day to try further up the Indus Valley among the higher 
mountains, where Colonel Wahab, of the Royal Engineers, had 
long after General Abbott’s day thought the place might be. 

The Mahabun venture therefore dispelled one view, and also 
showed that a fort ruin found on top was not of sufficient antiquity 
even to furnish an original from which the story of Aornos might 
have grown. But the explorer had other things to look for, and 
was peculiarly happy in locating at Banj, not far from Mahabun, 
the traditional site of the body-offering of the Buddha, where, so 
the story went, he had given his body to feed a starving tigress, 
and this was carefully described by some of the Chinese 
pilgrims Song Yun, Huei Sheng Fa Hien, and Hiouen Tsang ; 
and so the matter rested for another twenty years. But now Sir 
Aurel Stein—who, it should be noted, is the most persistent and 
at the same time the most scrupulously accurate of searchers— 
has just returned from a similar tribally conducted transfrontier 
tour in the remote tracts just described, unvisited by a European 
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for over 2000 years, and confidently asserts that he has now 
discovered Aornos, 

bk» Quite recently the valley of Torwal, in upper Swat, the 
Udayana referred to, already famous for its numerous Buddhist 
remains, has been brought under political influence. Into this 
valley the enthusiastic explorer has been loosed, and after many 
Buddhist discoveries, including the miraculous footsteps of the 
Buddha and an ancient Kharoshthi inscription, has climbed 
the snow passes from Upper Swat into the mountain tracts of 
Ghorband and Chakesar on the water parting between the Indus 
and the Swat River. There, to his gratification, he at last came 
to a great upland plateau with steep rocky sides which fulfilled 
in every detail the description of Aornos and the methods of its 
storming. It fitted the description of Arrian, which runs thus : 


The rock is said to have a circuit of about 200 stadia (23 miles) and at 
its lowest elevation a height of 11 stadia (6700 ft.). It was ascended by a 
single path cut by the hand of man and yet difficult. On the summit of 
the rock there was, it is also said, plenty of pure water which gushed out 
from a copious spring. There was timber besides, and as much good 
arable land as required for its cultivation a thousand men. 


Both Quintus Curtius and Diodorus record, though Arrian does 
not, that the base of the rock was washed by the Indus. 

There is, of course, no local tradition on the subject, though 
the work of the party would be quite enough to build up a 
spurious one in the future. Sir Aurel Stein, however, who is 
always extremely suspicious of the identification of names, now 
goes so far as to say that the present local name of ‘ Una’ for a 
peak behind the plateau is recognisable as that which the Greeks 
called Aornos. 

When Sir Aurel’s detailed accounts and plans arrive, his- 
torians and antiquarians will probably agree that the identifica- 
tion has at last been well and truly made; unlike, however, the 
other myth-dispelling discoveries of the age, the location of 
Aornos will still further enhance the glory and the interest of the 
Alexandrine legend. 

GEORGE MacMunn. 








THE ELDER GENERATIONS AND OURSELVES 


EARLY visitors to this year’s Academy may have noticed in a 
position of prominence a large-sized picture of a nude girl dancing 
upon the ruins of classical statuary to the strains of a saxophone 
and the delight of its negro player. Representatives of the 
Yellow Press recognised here the familiar and always welcome 
features of the problem picture, and heralded The Breakdown 
abroad as such. Actually, as in most other efforts of the kind, 
there is nothing bewildering in this work except that it should 
have been accepted by a committee of artists. There is distinction 
neither in the grouping of the figures nor in the painting of 
them, though in the former there is enough vividness and in the 
latter enough accuracy to bring the point of the picture home to 
all passers-by and render its title unnecessary. The girl’s moral 
and physical restraint has broken down before the gurgling and 
cooing of the saxophone, and the negro is smiling encouragement 
to her exhibition of primitive ecstasy and ruthless denial of the 
ancient idols of beauty and grace. 

At the request of the Colonial Office The Breakdown was 
subsequently removed from the walls of Burlington House. But 
Mr. Souter need not fear for his reputation. His picture has 
gained him sufficient publicity to compensate for this stroke of 
ill-luck, and one can only hope that the squeamishness of Govern- 
ment officials will not stand in his way the next time he wishes 
to take the path that has already led not a few playwrights and 
authors to prosperity. 

For, curiously enough, this theme, the decadence of modern 
youth, has a remarkable box-office and royalty value. What 
genius first made this discovery I do not know, but he deserves 
the respect and gratitude of all his struggling contemporaries. 
The Dancers was one of the leading and lustiest hounds on the 
scent. A girl commits suicide with the aid of a mysterious white 
powder because she cannot face marriage with a man she loves 
after disgrace at the hands of a dancing partner she does not. 
Her guardian attributes her fall, if not her death, to ‘all this 
dancing,’ and Sir Gerald du Maurier and Mrs. Parsons (Miss Viola 
Tree), the joint authors of the play, obviously, and I have no 
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doubt in all sincerity, agree with her. The play was received 
with universal awe and enthusiasm. 

Then last year The Vortex brought Mr. Noél Coward fame and 
fortune as a serious and popular dramatist. He had already 
tempted the West End with The Young Idea, an unpretentious 
but witty, and one would have thought remunerative, comedy ; 
but theatre-goers refused to be caught by such healthy tea-fight 
fare, and it was not till the more succulent scenes from The Vortex 
were served up in the columns of a delighted Press that London 
and New York each offered Mr. Coward a local habitation and a 
name that still makes every theatre manager’s mouth water. 

In this play the modern young man takes drugs and his 
modern young mother lovers. Her latest lover takes the boy’s 
fiancée and leaves the two of them with almost the whole of the 
last act for a bedroom scene which must appear ‘ frightfully ’ 
original and up-to-date to anyone who happens not to have seen 
or read The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 


Now then! [screams Mr. Coward’s hero] Now then! You’re not 
to have any more lovers again; you’re not going to be beautiful and 
successful ever again—you’re going to be my mother for once—it’s about 
time J had one to help me, before I go over the edge altogether .. . 


And this state of things, we are asked to believe, is brought 
about by the vortex of the instincts and the emotions that stands 
on Mr. Coward’s stage for the normal life of youth and pseudo- 
youth of good birth in England to-day. That people as a whole 
are ready to believe this is obvious from the attention successive 
audiences paid to the play, and in particular to the fit of moralistic 
hysterics with which it ends. 

But perhaps the best example of the popular conception of 
the modern generation is contained in Sir Philip Gibbs’s Heirs 
Apparent. As its title implies, this novel shows us a brilliant 
journalist tackling the problem of youth. He is out to give us 
the truth about the young men and women of to-day, as during 
the war he gave us the truth about our troops in France and as 
in The Street of Adventure he gave us the truth about journalism 
itself. Julian Perryam and Audrey Nye, sent down from Oxford 
on the same day, decide to make their way on foot to their 
respective homes}in Surrey. The first night they spend at a 
hotel on the road. Being ‘ moderns,’ they see nothing unusual 
in this. That night he ‘ kissed her on the cheek, without any 
ardour. Then she took up her things and with a “ sleep well ”’ 
went to her own room with a little smile about her lips.’ 

At their respective homes each of them is received without 
much demur. But there is trouble ahead. Audrey finds that her 
father, a country vicar supporting his whole family on his stipend, 
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has been converted to Roman Catholicism, a fact he explains to 
her with intense religious fervour. ‘Oh, shut up, father,’ she 
retorts. ‘ What absolute rot you do talk!’ 

Julian has literary ambitions, but expostulates when it is 
suggested that he might settle down to some regular work. 


‘ Thank Heaven I’m not a journalist !’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Perryam, ‘ but don’t forget I am and that my work 
pays for your leisure.’ 

Julian flushed a little and laughed. 

‘ That’s all right! The privilege of the rising generation.’ 
His sister detects an intrigue between their mother and a peer of 
her acquaintance. 


‘I look facts in the face, Julian. Why I’m anxious about mother is 
because she belongs to the elder generation. We of the younger crowd 
know how to take care of ourselves. We have sensible ideas about things. 
We are realists. But the people born in Queen Victoria’s reign, or even 
King Edward’s, are hopelessly romantic and go off the deep-end at the 
slightest provocation.’ 

Julian was thoughtful. He was impressed by his sister’s unexpected 
knowledge of life. 


Of course the intrigue they were worrying over comes to 
nothing, as also does their knowledge of life. Julian has an 
affair with a married woman, Janet narrowly escapes disaster 
at the hands of the son of her father’s employer. A libel action 
subsequently wrecks the career of this Fleet Street magnate ; 
Mr. Perryam is dragged down into the débécle, and poverty 
reduces Janet and Julian, as it has reduced Audrey Nye, to hard 
work and equally hard sense. 


‘ We were the Younger Generation, out for a good time ’ [says Julian]. 
‘ In fact, we were utter frauds, and rather caddish.’ 


In this opinion all readers, young and old, will heartily concur. 
Sir Philip Gibbs would be greatly offended, and justly so, if we 
were to accuse him of composing Heirs Apparent out of levity or 
love of sensationalism. He is not writing with his tongue in his 
cheek, nor, presumably, with his eye on his pass-book. He 
believes all this to be true, to be in keeping with the main features 
of the modern generation. 

It is natural he should. It is the popular conception, and one 
that I personally, as a twenty-five-year-old member of the post- 
war generation, have constantly to explain and qualify when in 
conversation with the friends and relations of approximately 
twice my age who are still young enough to take a keen and 
sympathetic interest in youth’s affairs. 

Sir Philip Gibbs says in effect that the modern generation is 
bad-mannered, heartless, irreligious, impious, stupid and lazy ; 
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is Quixotically keen to give the middle-aged advice and a helping 
hand, and confident enough of its own powers of resisting tempta- 
tion to rush into dangers upon which far less angelic creatures 
would fear to tread. He has done his work well. All the current 
ideas on Decadence, Futility, and Youth are here, dished up in 
appetising form. It would be easy to swallow the whole story, 
and there can be little doubt that many people have done so. 
Thus a conception which has been vaguely felt and remarked 
upon in certain quarters expands into a universal belief, and the 
very word ‘ modern’ immediately inspires suspicion and dismay. 

Now this most fashionable of myths certainly cannot be 
dismissed without a single reservation. 


To assert [says Mr. Coward *] that this age is degenerate and decadent 
is supremely ridiculous ; it is no more degenerate and decadent than any 
other civilized age ; the only difference is that the usual conglomeration 
of human vices has come to the surface a little more lately, and there 
is mercifully a little less hypocrisy about. 


The only difference? If an exhibition of vices previously re- 
pressed and an absence of the hypocrisy that served the last 
century exceedingly well alone distinguished this generation from 
its elders our youth would indeed be in a bad way. But in truth 
the difference, the fundamental difference, is one of the intellect 
and of the intellect’s attitude towards the world. 

This attitude is difficult to define, and can best be explained 
by pointing out the influences that have brought it into being. 
Of these Samuel Butler is undoubtedly the first and foremost. 
In fact, it would not be amiss to regard him as solely responsible 
not only for moulding the new discoveries of heredity and evolu- 
tion into a conerete philosophy, but also for introducing the 
freedom of thought and speech that is so popular among youth 
to-day and so ‘ modern ’—+.¢., indecent—in the estimation of 
those elders who respect independence as little as they honour 
thought or encourage the sincere expression of personal opinion. 

To illustrate this one has only to quote two paragraphs from 
Samuel Butler’s Notebooks : 

I am the enfant terrible of literature and science. If I cannot, and I 
know I cannot, get the literary and the scientific big-wigs to give me a 
hearing, I can, and I know I can, heave bricks into the middle of them. 

My father is one of the few men I know who say they do not like 
Shakespeare. I could forgive my father for not liking Shakespeare if it 
was only because Shakespeare wrote poetry ; but this is not the reason. 
He dislikes Shakespeare because he finds him so very coarse. He also 
says he likes Tennyson, and this seriously aggravates his offence. 


Now this gives the key to Samuel Butler’s attitude (and con- 


1 Three Plays, with a Preface and Reply to his Critics, by Noél Coward, 1923. 
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sequently to the modern attitude) to three points: to contem- 
porary authority, to the Victorian cult of veneration, and to 
parental discipline. The first is the reverse of the cry of the Punch 
navvy: ‘ There’s a stranger, Bill. ’Eave a brick at ’im.’ Butler 
is suspicious only of the well-known and the generally accepted. 
Public opinion, he says, has set up an authority over us; let us 
find out if he is plaster or genuine marble ; let us get him off his 
pedestal and see if he can act like a man after we have wrecked 
his pose. 

The Shakespeare paragraph shows Butler attacking the theory 
of paternal infallibility. Butler had no deep-rooted objection to 
Tennyson or his works, but Tennyson was the poet whom it was 
fashionable to revere, and what did most surely offend Butler 
was the habit, prevalent among the artificially cultured, of 
accepting fashion and ignoring taste. To admire by numbers is 
worse than to admire nothing at all, because whoever admires 
nothing and says so quite frankly is sincere, whereas the man and 
woman whose enthusiasms are torn from between the covers of 
a guide-book or art-manual are certainly not so, and are doing no 
good either to themselves or to the objects that stimulate their 
affectations. Butler knocks away this type of veneration and 
piously puts sincerity and truth in its place. 

This leads him quite logically to differ from his father. Samuel 
Butler had cast aside his belief in Christianity because he had 
found in his doctrine of creative evolution, in the new Vitalist 
theory, the only doctrine that his intellect could fully accept. 
His father was a priest, or, as Samuel Butler preferred to put 
it, a professional Christian. For such a one, said Butler, being 
sincere was as difficult as is ploughing a perfectly straight furrow 
for the labourer in the field. It can be accomplished, but only 
by keeping one’s mind in the straight and narrow way that does 
not admit of any excursions into unexplored avenues of thought. 
Between the ecclesiasticism of the Rev. Thomas Butler and the 
impassioned scientific outlook of his son stretched the gap that 
will always separate the professional from the amateur. And the 
amateur who works for love and not for livelihood will always 
despise the professional with his plea of bread-winning as a 
justification of existence. 

Thus a new light is thrown on one point in Heirs Apparent. 
‘ Thank Heaven I’m not a journalist ! ’"—a man, that is, who is not 
a free agent, a man who writes and thinks for so much a week at 
the bidding of an employer he does not respect. What distresses 
Julian Perryam is just that professionalism that enraged Samuel 
Butler twenty years before the lad was born. To say that Julian’s 
existence depends upon this professionalism may be a sop to his 
father’s conscience, but it does not alleviate the disgust Julian 
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feels at the sordid nature of his father’s work. If novelists and 
playwrights would turn to this theme and leave for a moment the 
sensationalism of the age, which, as Mr. Coward implies, is much 
the same as the sensationalism of every age, we might have a 
play as topical as any theatre manager could desire and more 
representative of the spirit now abroad than any yet put before 
English audiences. 

Certainly there have already been plays performed and 
favourably received in which authentic specimens of the modern 
generation have appeared to display its chief characteristics— 
those, that is, that are not bred of mere posés nor found neatly 
catalogued in the notebooks of nerve specialists. But only one 
playwright has yet succeeded in showing the modern youth, mind 
and soul. It is sometimes contended that the plays of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw are no more than animated oratory. In the 
majority of them, it is true, there is one character entrusted with 
the theme of the play, who looks at life through modern spectacles, 
whether he be Blanco Posnet, the horse thief, or the Man of 
Destiny or the Edwardian descendant of the illustrious Don Juan. 
The spectacles may be fashionably rimmed with tortoise-shell, 
but they are lensed for near sight and not tinted with rose. They 
search into life as it is, and will allow no veil of manners or con- 
vention to interrupt their vision. 

Take for instance the hero of Man and Superman, the modern 
Don Juan, the hunted, not the hunter, of woman, who represents 
himself and all mankind as the passive instrument of woman’s 
instinctive surrender to the perpetual forces of creation. The 
whole play is a brilliant exposition of this theme, which is addressed 
through the mouth of the hero, John Tanner, to Octavius, the 
young poet, and to Ramsden, the typical pillar of society. One 
observes that John Tanner expresses himself as forcibly and 
as ruthlessly to Ramsden, his senior by twenty or more years, 
as to Octavius, his contemporary. Ramsden is furious that his 
authority is thus set aside and his age ignored. But Tanner feels 
as righteously indignant because his would-be mentor has con- 
demned his views as immoral and their exponent as a scoundrel 
without so much as examining the grounds for this opinion. That 
youth should lay claim to wisdom concealed from age is a crime 
to the conventionally minded, and that age should refuse youth 
the free expression of its views is an equal crime to the young 
man whose mind is free. 

John Tanner’s contemporaries are now of sufficient age and 
stature to don the frock-coats of the Ramsdens of this world, and 
it seems that in consequence the Ramsden influence is already 
waning, so that there is now a greater tolerance of views that 
some members of the elder generations may still think repre- 
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hensible, and also a greater diffidence on all points where youth 
and age find themselves in disagreement. 

Yet if youth is less to-day than in the Victorian age the 
victim of repression and conventionality it is now more than 
ever liable to the charge of vacillation and lack of enterprise—in 
other words, of having no ideals and aspirations of its own.? 

If, as I believe, there is some truth in this accusation, it is 
because the modern generation is more affected by the war than 
is commonly supposed. It never caught the pre-war infection 
spread by Mr. Kipling in his more lucid transports of imperialistic 
ecstasy ; it was not old enough even to enjoy to the full 
the drama of the declaration of war or the glamour of the first 
moments of mobilisation. It may have cheered a few troop trains, 
it may have hissed the image of the Kaiser as it flitted across the 
screen at recruiting meetings, but it was too young to size up these 
thrills at their true value. 

But as it grew up it came to see what war meant. Its powers 
of perception strengthened just when the nation as a whole was 
becoming confused in its mind and dubious of the efficacy of 
warfare. The Army had lost its illusions, had come to believe, 
as Rupert Brooke might have had he lived, that there were better 
things to do in life than to ‘ go down with unreluctant tread rose- 
crowned into the darkness.’ It had lost faith in death. It had 
lost faith in those who looked upon the death of youth as normal 
and exhilarating. 


Snug at the club two fathers sat, 
Gross, goggle-eyed, and full of chat. 
One of them said: ‘ My eldest lad 
Writes cheery letters from Bagdad. 
But Arthur’s getting all the fun 

At Arras with his nine-inch gun.’ 


‘ Yes,’ wheezed the other, ‘ that’s the luck ! 
My boy’s quite broken-hearted, stuck 

In England training all this year. 

Still, if there’s truth in what we hear, 

The Huns intend to ask for more 

Before they bolt across the Rhine.’ 

I watched them toddle through the door— 
These impotent old friends of mine.* 


2 In this context the following extract from an article (‘The Decline of 
Idealism,’ by Mr. George H. Bonner) which appeared in the July number of the 
Nineteenth Century and After may be of interest: ‘ . . . The idealist may take 
courage. For there is abroad to-day, especially among the younger generation, 
a spirit of intense sincerity, a resolve not to be put off with shams or illusions 
of any kind, but to face life as it is.’ Here is enunciated in one sentence that 
‘ intellectual attitude ’ for which this article attempts to provide an explanation 
and apology. 

3 From Counter Attack and Other Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon: June 1918. 
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It may be absurd to blame the elder generations for the war. 
There is a great difference between regarding war as inevitable 
and actively instigating a crisis that makes peace impossible. 
But the attitude of those ‘ impotent old friends’ is still with us 
to-day, and it may well be that they and the braided generals 
who stalk down to inspect school O.T.C.’s and after the march- 
past express the hope that all the cadets will join the Army will 
be disagreeably surprised to find youth unenthusiastic at ideas 
that made their own hearts leap in the dim and distant days when 
they were young themselves. 

In the report on an inquiry made this year to British members 
of the Y.M.C.A. the fact is stated that young men of to-day (over 
eighteen years of age) are keenly interested in politics but dis- 
trustful of political method. I think it is generally true that 
politics is regarded as a dirty game in so far as it is regarded as 
a game at all. Youth is inclined rather to consider it as a field in 
which to exercise its theories, a field unfortunately remote for 
the majority from the office or workshop of every-day life. It is 
a common saying that the modern generation is not interested in 
public affairs. It would be fairer to say that the very interest it 
takes in those engaged in public affairs and in the results of their 
labours leads sometimes to a reticence and a reluctance to step 
forward to force a new heaven upon en apparently complacent 
earth. But I believe the chief cause of youth’s absence from the 
political platform and committee-room is economic and not 
psychological. Most men have to settle their own affairs before 
they can launch forth upon the affairs of the world, and to-day 
settling one’s affairs is an exceedingly difficult business. There 
are no figures published dealing with the public school and 
university class of worker, but there must be here proportionately 
as great a number of unemployed (and not necessarily unemploy- 
able) young men and women as lower down the social scale. The 
compulsory leisure of the barrister at the outset of his career, of 
the newly qualified engineer who finds no vacancy in any shop, 
and of the business man waiting for his chance to ‘ make good’ 
in the long-predicted trade revival may provide opportunities of 
branching off into careers of public service, yet even with private 
means at their command most men prefer aiming, however vainly, 
for success in the profession to which they have been trained 
to adopting a new form of activity in which, without a 
doubt, experience of life is as essential as ideals and theoretical 
knowledge. 

A correspondent to The Times in April of this year finds 
“among the young people of to-day an almost total lack of 
graciousness.” The Times itself in a leading article in the same 
issue maintains that this is a common plaint of every age, and 
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with a magnanimity and eloquence worthy of the immortal 
Robert Burton requests its readers ‘ to observe and to cultivate 
the good that may lie beneath their frivolity and their irreverence, 
to reveal itself in quieter moments.’ But it is not frivolity and 
irreverence that has made the youth of to-day ungracious. 
Rather is it the seriousness of mind and reverence for intellectual 
integrity that makes it speak out if it feels deeply on any subject 
under discussion, to the possible embarrassment of its elders. In 
this the modern generation is following the example of Mr. Shaw’s 
heroes, and if they err it is not so much in their manners as in 
their purpose. Those supermen of the stage developed shock- 
tactics to pierce the reinforced concrete prejudices that opposed 
them. They galvanised their audience into the nearest possible 
approach to an intellectual reaction. So often in the past had 
the younger generation been snubbed for opening its mouth, that 
it had come to think that no new ideas could be impressed 
on middle-aged minds without the employment of such drastic 
measures as entailed a violation of conventional manners. 

Where the modern generation goes wrong and is justly con- 
demned is in using shock-tactics for mere love of the shock. 
Much of the cocktail drinking and Eton-cropping now in vogue 
is due as much to this childish vanity as to a natural reaction from 
petty restrictions. Modes that have no surer foundation will soon 
atrophy of inanition if left to themselves, and if they are taken 
up by parents will inspire in their originators such a veritable 
vortex of moral indignation as to bring back to the offending 
elders the worst horrors of Victorian domesticity. 

There is, however, one particular form of shock which springs 
from a different cause. I do not think it is generally true that 
boys and girls to-day are liable to begin talking about sex at any 
moment and in any place and to discuss its problems with 
sufficient candour and knowledge to bring tears to the eyes of 
their bashful parents. But if it is, is there anything sinful, 
dangerous, or unhealthy in the practice ? If the modern genera- 
tion is not seriously and sanely interested in sex it is time a 
generation were born that is, and to a generation that learnt to 
face the facts of life while its brothers were learning to face 
gunfire and gas it is impossible to deny this great problem its 
significance. It may be that youth is much less certain of itself 
in sex matters than it likes its elders to suppose, but it knows 
there is no surer method of keeping secret fears away than by 
letting the light of the intellect fall upon them. 

What kind of light is available? There are the psycho- 
logists, and I think after the Butler-Shaw influence there is none 
that has left a more definite mark on the modern generation 
than the psychologists of the Freudian school. To say that a 
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maiden lady of mature years is suffering from a maternal complex 
because she likes giving children’s parties is as destructive of 
conventional unreasoned motherhood veneration as it is uncom- 
plimentary to the lady in question. To drag in CEdipus, with 
all the tremendous stress of the Greek drama, to assist in the 
elucidation of some petty problem of family affection is to 
magnify a theory at the expense of a person. If, as Mr. Punch 
avers, the psycho-analyst holds ‘a muck-rake in his fist,’ he 
uses it not for the purpose for which muck-rakes are designed, 
but to divest sex of its false modesty and people of the vague 
illusions they love to attach to their less reputable motives. 
The result, as far as the younger generation is concerned, is a 
clarity of outlook and a keenness of the critical faculty that 
may, if not reasonably controlled, degenerate into heartlessness, 
or into the conviction that sex is a science as free from the fetters 
of sentiment as are the propositions of Euclid or Professor 
Einstein. 

In the correspondence in The Times already referred to one of 
the few who supported the original writer’s contention maintained 
that graciousness is impossible in an age taught by those respon- 
sible for educating public taste to worship ugliness and not such 
beauty as the Victorian artists gave us. But what is this ugliness, 
or that beauty ? The art of the Victorians was the art of Holman 
Hunt, of Watts, of Sir Frank Dicksee—at its best, a frantic and 
glorious attack upon the prevailing apotheosis of materialism ; at 
its worst, a mere side-show, as interesting, as pretty, and as 
ephemeral as the Colinderies or General and Mrs. Tom Thumb. 
The art of to-day is an exploration, not an entertainment, sharing 
with science a love of new ideas and striving with science to get 
to the heart of things. And if it offends public taste, it is only 
when public taste has raised barriers to its progress that must be 
broken down. 

On the whole I think there is nothing in the world to-day that 
the elder generations find so difficult to understand as the tolera- 
tion of, and even enthusiasm for, what seems to them absurd or 
indecent in modern painting and sculpture, and grotesque or 
starkly hideous in modern music and architecture. No one 
can defend modern art as a whole—no one can deny that impostors 
lurk among its exponents; but what one can do, and what 
youth is always ready to do, is to defend the modern attitude to 
art against the attacks of those who have learnt the critical 
technique of a past phase and, having accepted its futility as 
well as its fervour, wish to subject all artistic development to 
hidebound strictures that are alien to the very soul of creative 
endeavour. 

If the modern generation is anxious to preserve an open mind 
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on questions of art it is no more under the discipline of strict 
rules in matters of religion. The Y.M.C.A. in their inquiry 
found that 


very few young men have any interest in what may be termed credal or 
organised religion, and a considerable number has given expression not 
only to its disappointment but also to an attitude amounting to almost 
disgust regarding what they understand to be orthodox Christianity. 
On the other hand, there is even more definite evidence that most young 
men are interested in the spiritual implications of life and are seeking to 
discover them, particularly as a basis for practical living. 


This ‘disappointment and attitude amounting almost to 
disgust ’ is common also among classes that are not likely to have 
responded to the Y.M.C.A.’s inquiry. No one who considers the 
evidence without prejudice or sentiment can deny that the Church 
is now actively and continuously supported by one sect alone 
in the community. The religious spirit that used to find its 
expression in Christianity is being directed into other channels 
of thought, feeling, and worship. To the younger members of 
the Church sect, it seems, the ritual and tenets of Anglo- 
Catholicism make a stronger and more spiritual appeal than the 
dreariness and suggestion of vague tolerance that pervade the 
normal parish service. It is not, as is sometimes asserted, that 
youth is restlessly demanding something new. Novelty for its 
own sake is the cry of a fool, and folly and the. religious sense 
have never walked hand in hand and never will. But youth 
does insist in its beliefs on a creed that is fresh, vital, and in 
keeping with the thought the age has inspired. Science may 
not be actively opposed to established creeds, but set science 
as its manifestations are now demonstrated, even in our public 
schools, beside Christianity as its doctrines are propounded 
every Sunday in our pulpits, and it will be difficult for anyone 
who tries conscientiously to unite and absorb the two distinct 
sets of impressions thereby begotten to avoid a serious attack of 
intellectual astigmatism. 

It is unfair to contend that youth to-day is irreligious. The 
state of the churches, the absence of youth from their congrega- 
tions and training colleges, is no fair test. There are to-day—in 
the light of modern developments in knowledge there can only 
be—fewer orthodox Christians, and orthodoxy itself is daily 
becoming more and more difficult to define. But there is on 
the other hand a proportionately greater number of young men 
and women who look at life, at themselves, and at the problems 
afflicting society from a scientific, and not from a sentimental, 
point of view; who are trying to build up a creed that will not 
treat the doctrine of evolution as an impertinence, nor the 
psychological analysis of motive and mysticism as mere idle and 
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pernicious curiosity ; and whose instincts and upbringing suggest 
that there is something magnificent in life beyond the pallid 
mists of scepticism that at present encircle alike the rich man 
in his castle and the poor man on the dole. 

It may be argued that I am claiming for the whole post-war 
adult generation qualities only possessed by a certain limited 
number of its members. For many, it is true, materialism proves 
in itself magnificent enough, and to-day more than in any previous 
age there is a fairly general belief that the good life can be achieved 
simply by taking thought and by adhering faithfully to such 
principles of morality and hygiene as improve business and 
social relationships, and keep down the doctor’s bills. If to-day 
we are saved the inanities of the ‘noble savage’ idea, we are 
descending to an even deeper logical abyss in looking to the 
habits and instincts of animals to save our souls and bodies. 
The last war has shown us what happens when the animal qualities 
in man and nation invade territory that properly belongs to the 
intellect, but the lesson is generally ignored and mob sentiment 
appears to be quite as powerful to-day as it was ten years ago. 
It is for this reason that I regard the scientific outlook as the most 
admirable quality the present generation possesses ; yet I would 
add that such an outlook alone will do no more for us than a lusty 
imperialism did for our elder brothers or the policy of laisser- 
faire for the prosperous gentlemen of the latter end of the last 
century. 

Ours is an age of transition, and, some would also say, of 
enlightenment, for agnosticism has now emerged into the light 
of day and walks among us naked and unashamed. To nestle 
comfortably in the conviction that one knows nothing may 
satisfy a few middle-aged professors of philosophy, but something 
more than this is needed to kindle the imagination of youth, to 
give consistency and purpose to its wayward enthusiasms. To 
gain this something more is the chief problem facing the modern 
generation. Before it the questions of immorality, degeneracy, 
decadence and frivolity, the crises of politics and the extrava- 
gancies of art, fade away and are of no concern. For without 
some kind of constructive creed, the fusion maybe of contemporary 
scientific thought with the spirit of religion that is above circum- 
stance and beyond time, youth can never pass to maturity nor 
the social organisations to which every day it furnishes recruits 
have more than the life and reality of dry bones. 


R. E. C. SWANN. 
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FEMINISM AND MARRIAGE: 


A REPLY 


THROUGHOUT the article entitled ‘Feminism and Marriage’ in 
the July number of the Nineteenth Century and After by Mr. 
Meyrick Booth the writer assumes that, in spite of the radical 
change that he sees and deplores in women’s attitude ‘ towards 
marriage and the universe,’ men’s attitude has remained un- 
changed, apparently, in Mr. Booth’s opinion, because no change 
was required. Now this is the large assumption that he makes 
throughout, but if (and it is an #f of considerable emphasis) Mr. 
Booth’s other assumptions are correct, and his tone generally 
really represents ‘men’s’ views, it seems to me that a change 
would be essential to racial progress. But I take up the cudgels 
for ‘the men.’ Whatever women may have ‘ become ’—and it 
will take a wider view, greater knowledge and experience of 
mankind than Mr. Booth evinces successfully to formulate so 
gigantic a generalisation—men are not invariably the poor 
creatures this article represents them to be. 

Because a great many women and girls have partially suc- 
ceeded in ridding themselves of the sex obsession which was 
inculcated both positively and negatively, consciously and 
unconsciously, by the limited scope of the education that was 
formerly considered all that was necessary for females, and 
because this merciful emancipation has resulted in ‘ the possi- 
bility of the friendly companionship of the sexes’ which Mr. 
Booth admits ‘ has its good side,’ he considers that it ‘ has also 
the serious drawback that a man misses in his life the influence 
of a specifically feminine element with all that this means for 
his mental and emotional life.’ This can only mean that the 
under-educated over-sexed woman alone possesses this ‘ specifi- 
cally feminine element ’ in the influence she exerts and that ‘ the 
man’ who ‘ misses’ it is not susceptible to the far more ennobling 
charm of ‘friendly companionship’ which the ‘ specifically 
feminine element’ apparently excludes. We must infer, however, 
that ‘ the man,’ unless he passes through life wholly uninfluenced 
by them, feels some influence emanating from women in the place 
of what he ‘ misses.’ How, then, does he decide whether it is of 
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a ‘specifically feminine’ character, and what constitutes him a 
judge of what is ‘ specifically feminine ’ ? 

Who, where, and what is ‘the man’ who ‘misses’ this 
‘element’? If he could be produced, would it matter very much 
what he did or did not miss in his life provided ‘ the woman’ 
has gained in stature physically, mentally, morally and spiritually ? 
When he realises that if he does miss this beneficial influence, 
the fault, through not knowing how to look for it, is his and not 
hers, ‘the man’ too will have begun to grow. Mr. Booth’s 
arbitrary attempt to dogmatise on what ‘the woman’ or what 
‘the man’ ‘ wants’ and ‘ finds’ in his or her life, in spite, or 
perhaps in consequence, of his study of Freudian literature, does 
not suggest any profound mastery of psychology ; for the personal 
and unsupported view of either one man or one woman presented 
as a proved doctrine as to what men or women en masse do or 
do not, should or should not, seek, for the profit of their souls, is 
entirely valueless as a contribution to the philosophy of sex. 

May I recommend to Mr. Booth and others M. Paul Bureau’s 
admirable book D’Indiscipline des Meurs, translated into 
English with an introduction by Dame Mary Scharlieb and called 
Towards Moral Bankruptcy ? If he had read and assimilated this 
masterly sociological work he would not have delivered himself 
of the mischievous opinion that ‘ no one with any knowledge of 
the world would expect men to remain in a state of complete 
celibacy during a postponement of marriage.’ The incontestable 
benefits of chastity are set forth in this volume, indorsed by the 
greatest names in science and medicine throughout the world. 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., F.R.S., etc., in a lecture at 
Oxford University said : 


Continence does no harm, does not interfere with the development, 
elevates the whole nature, increases energy, and sharpens insight. To say 
the contrary is not only an error, but a cruelty ; not only wrong, but 
mischievous. 


Sir W. R. Gowers, M.D., F.R.S., in a lecture to the Medical 
Society of London, said : 


The opinions which on grounds falsely called ‘ physiological’ suggest 
or permit unchastity are terribly prevalent among young men [this was 
in 1889], but they are absolutely false. . . . With all the force that any 
knowledge I possess and any authority I have can give, I assert that no 
man ever yet was in the slightest degree or way the worse for continence 
or the better for incontinence. 


I could quote endlessly to the same effect. Why, then, should 
men not be ‘ expected ’ to do what is best for themselves? And 
why, if it is admitted that ‘ most of them’ will not even try to 
do so (which I believe to be utterly untrue), should Mr. Booth 
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expect women to base their outlook and regulate their conduct 
from the point of view of this benighted portion of the male 
population ? M. Bureau, to the study of whose book I so earnestly 
commend Mr. Booth’s attention, is by no means a feminist ; but 
neither is he, as Mr. Booth proves himself to be, a ‘ masculinist,’ 
if one may so describe the person who thinks that life, laws, and 
above all the ‘ feminine element,’ is, always has been, and always 
will be, regulated by a Divine Providence solely for the comfort, 
convenience, and ‘happiness’ (such as he understands it) of 
‘ the man’ or, as Mr. Booth prefers more grandiloquently but not 
more convincingly to put it, ‘ all that the feminine element means 
for his mental and emotional life’! If all parents and all the 
young men and young women prepared to go forth into the world 
would also equip themselves with the fundamental truths con- 
tained in M. Bureau’s book, the pitiable ‘ young woman of twenty ’ 
who announced that she ‘ might marry but would not have any 
children’ would hardly exist, nor would the ‘ illuminating 
correspondence in a leading London daily paper,’ the editor 
ef which invited unmarried women and girls ‘to state their 
reasons for remaining unmarried,’ have produced the flimsy 
pretexts contained in the letters of the infinitesimal percentage 
of marriageable women who availed themselves of the invitation. 
Their answers, however, are now claimed by Mr. Booth’s facile 
method as a proof that modern womanhood, or at least English 
womanhood, has no sense of women’s duty to the community or 
to the nationt ‘The more spiritual aspects of femininity’ (of 
which Mr. Booth must be so excellent a judge) having, therefore, 
been eliminated from the modern English woman’s composition, 
he can only find them nowadays in ‘a good type of French or 
Italian girl’ ! 

‘If the truth were revealed,’ says Mr. Booth, ‘most men 
resent strongly the independence of the modern girl, however few 
of them have the nerve to protest against the customs of the 
day.’ This is another good specimen, both in matter and manner, 
of Mr. Booth’s claim to speak for ‘most men,’ but I wonder if 
most men would thank him for his assumed authority as their 
spokesman. These men‘ not being absolute fools,’ will presently, 
according to their interpreter, ‘ begin to ask themselves ques- 
tions,’ of which we are given samples, which make it difficult to 
distinguish them from what—we have Mr. Booth’s word for it— 
they are not. Having thus made such a travesty of the possible 
views of his own sex, we cannot expect Mr. Booth to represent 
women’s in a more intelligent manner, and he does not. We are 
told that ‘. . . their [representative feminists’] claim to “ the 
right of self-possession of the married woman ”’ is “a favourite 
phrase in the literature of the Women’s Movement.”’ I think I 
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may say that I have read all that is worth reading on this subject 
(and written some of it !), but I certainly have never come across 
this meaningless phrase. Does it mean that a married woman 
claims a right to a self-possessed air? Or does it very badly 
express the idea that a wife’s body should not at all times be 
subject to the capricious desire of her husband regardless of her 
own wishes? Logic does not seem to be Mr. Booth’s strong 
point, for he says (if my interpretation of this ‘favourite phrase’ 
is the one he intends) that ‘it would thus seem that the feminists, 
if they had their own way, would demand for the woman... 
a position of complete ascendancy in matrimonial life.’ It would 
also seem that Mr. Booth can only imagine either complete 
slavery or complete ascendancy. Sympathetic understanding, 
co-operation, give and take, and mutual consideration, are ob- 
viously not consciously contributing factors in the ‘ masculinist’s ’ 
mental or moral equipment. For their spokesman declares that 
the ‘ feminists’ doctrine of women’s independence . . . strikes a 
deadly blow, not only at some of the most vital instincts of 
masculine human nature, but at the natural roots of sex love and 
the family’ [the italics are mine]. If this were indeed true, the 
sooner the blow is struck and these ‘ vital instincts’ replaced 
by something wholesomer, more robust and likelier to survive, 
the better! It will be seen from the passage just quoted that 
‘Nature’ too is threatened to her roots, together with ‘ the 
man’s ’ sanctuary, when women ‘ have the nerve’ (as Mr. Booth 
would express it), to claim a share in ‘human nature’ and 
‘natural’ aspirations towards freedom. But at least ‘ Nature’ 
is not responsible for Mr. Booth’s complaint that ‘ women are 
flooding the labour markets,’ as the proportion of female infants 
born are only 10 to every 11 of the commoner sex. 

If it were not that the article embodying this travesty of the 
male point of view had appeared in so dignified a publication 
as the Nineteenth Century and After one would be tempted to 
think that it was intended as a travesty, and that only an inade- 
quate sense of humour led one to take it seriously. But whether 
it is intended as a grave warning or is a successful attempt to 
show the futility of all opposition to a soaring movement in which, 
as in everything in the present stage of human development, 
there must be stupid and ugly phases, Mr. Booth has certainly 
rendered some slight service to one aspect of the upward march 
of evolution. 

‘AGNES GROVE. 











THE ELEMENT OF CHANCE 


SIR CHARLES OMAN has lately come out with the courageous 
contention that history is cataclysmic and not evolutionary. In 
face of the facts, it is difficult not to be convinced that he is right. 
Indeed, the world is beginning to wonder how it could ever have 
believed that it was run, or might be run, along those mechanical 
lines which have been flaunted abroad as the passport to salvation. 
There is always an extra unaccountable spoke in the wheel. Of 
course the theorists declare that there is a reason even for that, 
which patient research would discern the means of eliminating. 
All the facts, however, demonstrate that this vista of well-oiled 
perfection is only a mirage. Each fresh improvement has its own 
peculiar parasites which breed restlessness, dissatisfaction and a 
demand for further improvements. 


Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 


There are, at least, signs that people no longer hope the doctrinaire 
tenets may be true. Socialism is already becoming obsolete as a 
creed. Thinking minds have abandoned it, though, doubtless, for 
many years yet, the rag-pickers of discarded illusions will find 
savoury tit-bits among the garbage. 

Whether a nation could be really happy that had no history— 
and under the dispensation of the idealists history would cease to 
be—may well be doubted. In fact, the discontent which is rife 
to-day among all classes is due to the very absence of history in 
their lives. They ask, not for a smoother path, but for a more 
exciting one, and are forced, in default of the real thing, to get 
their adventures by proxy from a sweepstake or a cinema. The 
substitution for one routine of another still more stringent would 
be the very acme of cruelty. What folk clamour for is a chance. 
The news that history is a pageant of chances, and no mere 
circular saw, should both console and stimulate. Of late years 
far too much adulation has been paid to security. The outlook 
which can envisage nothing beyond an assured, definite, regular, 
stereotyped wage followed by a clock-work pension is alike 
unnatural and unsatisfying. We may grumble at the uncertainty 
of our English climate, but were it worked along the lines of a 
Factory Act we should not wait to grumble before committing 
suicide. The spice of life is adventure. The modern tendency to 
shelter every born creature from the wind on the heath begets 
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not a competent but a lily-livered race. Risk is always finer than 
circumspection, and often more advantageous too. ‘ Take no 
thought for the morrow ’ is the saying not only of Goodness but 
of Wisdom. We have been drugged into believing that security 
is a fine thing, only to discover that it is a slogan of the effete. 
Our true hope lies in an occasional rough-and-tumble. Let us 
strip for it. Like Harry the Fifth, we shall be proud of our scars. 
As it is, we are only afraid of wounds. 

When we come to examine what Chance really stands for, we 
find it a very exhilarating influence. It is, in fact, just that 
element in life which makes life bearable. Different tempera- 
ments view it from different angles and call it by different names. 
Thus to one it is Providence, to another Destiny, to a third Fate. 
To everyone its value centres in the fact that it is an unknown 
quantity. We all rely upon it, though our reliance takes various 
forms, some so far apart as prayer and gambling. That there is 
a reason for it, that it should be explicable, no one doubts. The 
point is, that the explanation lies outside our purview, and, 
however substantial, will never swim into our ken. For every 
mystery solved two more crop up; and while man may rightly 
labour for their solution, it must be from love of the labour rather 
than from any hope of finality. The discoveries of Einstein are 
showing how ephemeral and approximate are what we believed 
our most fundamental scientific laws. Progress, in thought or 
action, to be of any value, must make for greater elasticity, and, 
with that in our minds, we may think twice and three times before 
adopting any system, however plausible. 

If we ponder for a moment over the really great events of 
human history, its most memorable discoveries and creations, the 
outstanding features of its arts and sciences, of its commerce and 
voyages, of its creeds and charities, of its campaigns and state- 
craft, all, in fact, which makes us thrill—or, it may be, shudder— 
with the consciousness of humanity, we shall find, almost without 
exception, that they are due to that factor which, for present 
purposes, we will call by the generic name of Chance. Each man 
can interpret it, in the light of his belief, as divine and beneficent, 
or demonic and malignant, or innate and apathetic. Sufficient 
that it is incalculable and insuperable. Without these abnormal 
incidents, which are the landmarks of progress, man would have 
no history. It is not the systems which make history, but the 
transitions from one system to another, the upheavals caused by 
the abandonment of old premisses and standards, the substitution 
of fresh hopes and ideals. And when we come to search for the 
origin of these fresh ideals we are completely and inexorably 
baffled. We may say that they are due to reaction, but we cannot 
trace the spur to that reaction, or account for its appearance at 
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that particular moment from that particular quarter. The man 
and the moment meet ; we have to leave it at that. Figures like 
Cesar or Charlemagne or Columbus are not explained by the 
circumstances or environment of their time. It is they who throw 
light upon their circumstances and environment. 

It must not be thought that, because such figures are por- 
tentous, they are therefore supernatural ; that the laws of life are 
side-tracked in order to make way for their capers. There is 
seldom anything noticeably different in kind from their fellows ; 
even saints have passed unrecognised for such in this world. 
They come into the world and live in and pass from it, subject to 
all the rules and regulations. of mortality. Beyond occasional 
eccentricities—which, being also within the province of pro- 
fessors and profligates, deans and degenerates, alike, mark 
nothing except departure from a hypothetical norm—they give 
no sign that they are in conflict with immutable decrees. Often 
they catch the same omnibus every morning and evening, and 
share the life of the average man. They are not beings of another 
order suddenly discharged upon this globe, but prime specimens 
of the same earthly genus, for whose appearance no known laws 
of cross-breeding can account. But their difference of degree, in 
conjunction with their place and period—that is to say, together 
with the essential scope which was, presumably, one of the 
ingredients in their nativity—is so pronounced as to be pheno- 
menal. They do not break laws, but serve to show that our con- 
ception of laws was provincial and incomplete. We have to 
revise our conceptions in order to find a place for them, sometimes 
even abandoning a whole scheme to build anew. We do not 
doubt that their procession is orderly, requiring the same chain 
of causes and occasions as is apportioned to every atom and 
electron that ever was or will be. But they mark a stage or 
juncture or climax in that chain which is so outstanding that all 
the causes and occasions needful to bring about its appearance 
are lost in the unfathomable abysses of eternity. Chance is a 
proof, not of disorder in the universe, but of ignorance in man. 
It is a legitimate term for ignorant man to use. 

The familiar stories about swinging lamps, falling apples, and 
boiling kettles illustrate just how fantastically haphazard, from 
our restricted but inevitable point of view, is the first opening 
along a new pathway. Admittedly, it needs a Galileo, a Newton, 
a Watt to appreciate the full significance of such events. But 
they are every-day and patent occurrences which must have 
frequently happened in the presence of men whose mental calibre 
should have been equally capable of drawing the same pertinent 
conclusions. We can say more. Newton must have seen a 
thousand objects drop before the apple which raised his famous 
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train of thought. How or why that particular apple at that 
particular moment should have earned the privilege we do not, 
and never shall, know. It fitted in, no doubt, with the Scheme 
of Things; but that expression of humble trust cannot assist us 
in assigning it to any other category than that of Chance. We 
could never arrange for a repetition of such an event; it tran- 
scends our forethought and circumspection. The predisposing 
causes and occasions—which unquestionably exist—would land 
us in ramifications stretching back into the void. We can count 
more or less upon hatching a sitting of eggs, but not an event like 
that, which is an historical event. History, in fact, consists of 
the inexplicable. That is its charm. There is another charm in 
trying to unravel it, but that is the charm of all man’s labours, 
the struggle against unknown forces. For every mystery solved 
two more crop up. Even the immobility of Napoleon softened 
before the sight of the stars in heaven. 

It might be thought that these heroes, these protagonists in 
the struggle, could throw some light upon their method of pro- 
cedure. But their confessions, where available, only serve to 
make matters dimmer still. They consider themselves generally 
as Men of Destiny. Napoleon could explain his plan of campaign, 
but not why he was the leader of it. Historians may assert, as 
indeed he did himself, that ability had earned him that leadership, 
but not why or whence his ability had come. Physiology may 

“attribute that ability to certain convolutions in the brain, but 
cannot trace the origin of those convolutions. Eugenists may 
contend that they were due to his parents, but cannot convince 
us why his parents mated. Always we are faced by an inter- 
minable voyage into infinity. So staggered are these men at 
times, especially in retrospect, by their own achievements that 
they can scarcely believe themselves responsible. ‘ That was 
genius,’ is their own comment, as if to dissociate themselves from 
it. They believe themselves overpowered by an influence which 
we call Inspiration, a word that is the standing proof of our 
bewilderment. The old invocation to the muses was more than 
a polite fiction or convenient opening sentence. It was a con- 
fession that the poet was only an agent without the power of 
initiative, but retaining, of course, a measure of response. How 
involuntary sometimes that power can be, how intermittent it 
often is, can be read in the life of almost any poet. The various 
expedients and subterfuges adopted, with various degrees of 
success—such as walking in circles, staring at a fixed point, 

drinking port, taking laudanum, stuffing rotten apples into 
drawers—in order to induce an inspired state, did not enable 
them to acquire or identify the power, but only, as they hoped, 
to secure contact with it. Their aim in every case was the same, 
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to banish their workaday self and leave free scope and passage 
for the inexplicable. All the rotten apples in the world will not 
make a man a poet, but they may possibly aid a man who is one. 

Clearing the mind of a problem and sleeping over it are two 
of the commonest means of attaining the same end—the dis- 
covery of an object by deliberate abandonment of all search for 
it. It is not only abnormal folk who thus find themselves con- 
fronted by the insufficiency of their wills. Everyone must have 
experienced how, after constant endeavours have failed to locate 
or summon a desired end and the search has been renounced in 
despair, the solution has suddenly appeared, unheralded, un- 
sought, even unwanted, out of a clear sky. This is not only 
true of transitory thoughts and ideas, where rest following 
upon weariness of mind might at times afford an explanation, 
but of steadfast, tangible objects. I can give recent instances 
occurring on two successive days. I was using a faulty seccateur, 
and the nut loosened, causing both itself and the bolt to fall into 
some long grass beneath. In each case the bolt was easy enough 
to recover, but the smaller nut completely baffled both sight and 
touch, though my feet had not stirred from the spot and I knew 
it must be within a radius of a few inches. In each case, after 
prolonged search, I resigned hope, went away, forgot it, and then 
later in the evening invoked chance. I returned as near to the 
spot as I could guess (not having marked it, rather foolishly 
perhaps) and threw the seccateur into the air. In each case it 
fell and lay almost side by side with the missing nut. That such 
good luck should have been mine twice running may seem almost 
incredible: I confess I did not feel like risking it a third time, 
and ceased to use the tool. But in the light of such happenings, 
trivial as they may be, the much-vaunted potentialities of will 
and judgment, thoroughness and common-sense, begin to pale 
their ineffectual fires. The psychologist will probably say that 
I was only being led by my sub-conscious self. Let us see whether 
a new Classification and a subtler nomenclature really enlighten 
us in the very least. 

What caused Milton to write his Aveopagitica? Was it a 
desire to ennoble the English language? Or to strike a blow 
for freedom of speech ? Or to defend his personal attitude towards 
divorce and a seventeen-year-old wife ? But for his marriage he 
would have had no need, but for his ambition he would have had 
no wish, but for his gifts he would have had no power, to defend 
himself. Does the calling of any of these reasons ‘ sub-conscious ’ 
help us for a moment to determine why Milton wrote his work ? 
We cannot affirm priority of purpose for any one of them. If the 
immediate cause of his desire for self-defence was the attack upon 
his attitude towards divorce, was not the desire to write an nate 
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cause, and the desire for fame an inherent one? Pique, bravura, 
nobility, they are all inextricably interwoven. He was in a temper 
at having to write, thankful for an opportunity of writing, hopeful 
for the consequences of having written. Unravel the skein, and 
the personality of Milton evanesces. By putting him into three 
separate glass jars we do not explain—we merely dissect him ; 
in fact, we lose him. And when you tell me that I sub-consciously 
threw the seccateur on to the lost nut you are putting a figment 
into my place. My act was determined, not by a fragmentary 
portion of myself, but rather by the combination of a myriad 
reasons. First there was Curiosity: I had heard before of such 
things happening, and wanted to see whether they were true. 
Then there was Incredulity: I did not believe that such things 
happened, and wanted to prove that they did not. Thirdly, 
Hope: I prayed that such things might happen, because I badly 
wanted the nut. Fourthly, Despair: no harm could be done, 
and there seemed nothing else to do. These four reasons alone 
may be so mutually incompatible as to be in theory irrational, 
but the fact remains that they all worked together and worked 
successfully. To them must be added all the antecedents which 
went to the formation of my character and temperament ; all 
the antecedents of the ironmonger from whom I bought the 
seccateur, of the workman who made it and the firms who 
marketed it ; of the landlady whose hedge I was trimming at 
the moment ; and all the obviously countless antecedents which 
caused me to lose the nut in the first instance. Imagination 
boggles at a line reaching out to the crack of doom. But if you 
ask what was the real reason for my finding the nut, I reply: It 
was in order that I might use the incident in this article, which 
at that time I had not the remotest intention of writing. Chorus 
frantically shouts that I am confusing cause and effect. But is it 
really so simple as that ? Priority in time does not necessarily 
mark priority of purpose, since we can only glimpse Time, which 
is dynamic, from our own little static standpoint. Because the 
opening sentence of this article stands first, it does not follow that 
it was conceived first. It is first in the reader’s eyes, but 
may not have been so in the writer’s mind. And so with the 
incident of the nut and its use in this article (where I am no 
longer in the writer’s position, but the reader’s), one certainly 
happened to me first ; but who shall say which was first designed 
in the womb of things ? 

The psychologist’s claim for sub-consciousness is not neces- 
sarily wrong: it is simply not helpful. But we may profitably 
probe the matter a little deeper, because it throws a flicker of 
light on the problem of free-will. Chance does not absolve a man 
from self-possession. There is always left to him the option of 
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response and reaction to whatever form the inexplicable influence 
may take. No man is dragooned by Chance: it is his counsellor, 
not his dictator, an opportunity, not a gag. The most startling 
revelations of the sub-conscious self take place during seances, or 
under religious possession. A process which is always at work 
unperceived by us then comes to the surface. It is no extraneous 
faculty beckoned in from without, but a hitherto latent force 
now dominant and revealed. The novelty lies not in its working, 
which is continuous, but in our ability to perceive it at work. 
But even in such cases where the medium is at the mercy of the 
invader, whether good or bad, the consent of the medium must 
have first been gained to go under trance and admit the power. 
Some have deliberately turned aside from such experiences, 
through fear or humility or sound sense. Their conscious self 
refuses to let the sub-conscious take the upper hand. And so in 
daily life when men feel those strange promptings or inklings 
which the psychologist calls sub-conscious, they are at liberty to 
hearken to them or not. Newton need not have followed up the 
train of thought suggested by the apple ; Napoleon need not have 
assumed the rank of Emperor; Milton need never have put pen 
to paper. The chance is offered and accepted or refused. That 
type of Chance (which is the historical form of opportunity) is 
easily recognisable as such because so much has turned upon 
the decision. But there is, in reality, endless scope for Chance, 
and the greater the scope the greater the fruitfulness and ver- 
satility of life. Numberless legitimate chances are thrown aside 
every day by men who have not the courage to come out of the 
ruck and take the risk. They are afraid of making history, or, 
as they would call it, breaking conventions. 

We might almost lay it down as a golden rule that any master- 
piece is the result of adventure, not of forethought, and that the 
man who knows in advance what he is going to do, is going to do 
nothing worth while. The hero walks by faith. He goes out to 
curse and finds a blessing set upon his lips. We have only to read 
the early passages of such familiar books as Pickwick or Don 
Quixote to realise that the characters as finally evoked are wholly 
different from the mechanical buffoons first conceived by their 
authors. After half a dozen chapters it is no longer Dickens or 
Cervantes, but their own creations, who guide the pen. How or 
why or when their first intentions occurred to the writers we do 
not know—nor, perhaps, did they. But we can see that their aims 
were originally just comic, and did not approach the ‘ pathetic 
grotesque.’ Quite possibly the authors sat down trusting to 
chance to finish the book, with a general idea of being as funny 
or humorous as their moods allowed. They had more of a mind 
to the adventures which should befall their heroes than to their 
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characterisation. They thought their business was to make some- 
thing up, but found, instead, that it was to unveil something 
already there. Dickens and Cervantes might have carried out 
their first intentions and left us with a couple of clowns, but they 
had the good sense (or shall we say good luck ?) to correspond 
with the light offered them. Instances are frequent of novelists 
converting an intended happy ending into a tragic one, and vice 
versa. To this day it is disputed whether the end of Richard 
Feverel is or is not ‘ wrong.’ That the question could arise at all 
implies a unity about the book which is possibly endangered. It 
shows that the Idea of the story is apprehended differently by 
minds gifted with rarer or denser insight A®sthetically, one end 
or the other must be inevitable, but an author’s fidelity to that 
truth is by no means inevitable. 

This will be obvious from a consideration of exactly what 
creative thought has to do. Genius was defined by. F. W. H. 
Myers as ‘a power of appropriating the results of subliminal 
mentation, to subserve the supraliminal stream of thought.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is the power of finding 
an image for an Idea. An Idea, per se, is formless. It is intangible, 
inapprehensible, unintelligible, until it has been clothed in form, 
fitly expressed in an image. It is a potential space round which 
the line is to be drawn that defines a circle. It was there always, 
but only then comes into being. The genius is not creating what 
he sees, but what he cannot see until created. He works from 
darkness into light. The difficulty is one of transferring an idea 
from one plane of thought to another of a wholly different nature. 
Nor is the Jimen a mere barrier, which can be pierced or scaled 
or removed, between an actual field and the idea of one. Here at 
least we have two given terms side by side. But in the case of 
creative thought only one is given at a time. They cannot exist 
side by side or superimposed, one upon the other. A trans- 
mutation rather than a transition takes place, a transmutation 
involving the whole gulf between Infinity and the finite. 

This may be made clearer by reference to actual life. Of all 
the types of men whose accomplishments are a standing witness 
of this ‘ subliminal’ power probably the musician is the most 
remarkable. When the mood of composition is upon him he is 
often a forlorn or frenzied creature. Ask him where his inspiration 
came from: he has not the ghost of an idea ; it just came into 
his head. Ask him what it is like, and he will tell you that it is 
because he does not know what it is like that he is trying to 
express it. If he knew already, expression would be superfluous. 
He does not hear fairy strains which he merely scribbles into 
chords and crotchets: he hears nothing. Something vague and 
inchoate rises up in him, demanding that it be given form. Like 
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a woman in travail, he cannot foresee what will be the nature of 
his offspring, whether male or female, whether still-born, hale or 
crippled. But give birth to it he must. He is after something, 
he knows not what ; he must put himself into its power before it 
will consent to be imprisoned. He is engaged in a struggle with 
Proteus. He is perplexed not only as to an image for the Idea, 
but as to the Idea itself. He is impelled by a force he cannot 
identify towards a goal of which he has never heard. 

But though the image is alone communicable, and is the only 
proof vouchsafed us that a struggle took place, the Idea is not 
only a real thing but ¢he real thing. It is no mere first draft or 
nucleus of the image, but is itself self-comprised. This is shown 
by the disappointment and even despair which follows on the 
conclusion of the artist’s work. He knows that his effort is only 
an approximation to the Idea, and is never satisfied with it. He 
can succeed in communicating his image, but he has failed, in a 
greater or less degree, to communicate the Idea which prompted 
it. Were his image the mere transcription of another image, the 
interpretation, for instance, of thought or emotion into forms of 
sound, or the incomplete fulfilment of a central theme, his task 
would be easier and happier. He would know where he was 
and be able to put his finger on the weak spot, even if he 
could not correct it. But the Prototype has fled, and memory is 
powerless to recall it. It has left nothing behind save the realisa- 
tion that it has been wretchedly enshrined, not even a criterion 
by which to judge the measure of wretchedness. Of one thing 
only can the artist feel certain, that, whatever portion of his 
mentality was engaged, he was not responsible for the initiative, 
the Idea, though he is only too conscious of being accountable 
for the image. Tell him that his work is a masterpiece, and he 
will laugh at you. He has been conscious of Something which 
he can never communicate, and in the light of That, not of your 
approbation, it stands judged and condemned, However obscure 
his scrutiny of the darkness may have been, it was brighter and 
rarer than this petty travesty which remains as his nearest inter- 
pretation of it. The goal for ever evades, but the quest for ever 
calls him ; he must up and set to again. No birth-control for him ! 
Cézanne would fling canvas after canvas under the nearest hedge in 
successive fruitless efforts to translate reality into terms of colour. 

Yet it is just these works, whether of Action, Thought or 
Imagination, that seemed failures to their authors, that the world 
comes most to value. We prefer them—rugged, stunted, muti- 
lated as they are—to all the placid lucubrations of facility. Before 
them we feel ourselves in the presence of the ampler influence of 
Personality. They give us that one thing which, in a world of 
institutes and time-tables, we crave above all others, a glimpse of 
the Immeasurable. They help us to realise that true and lasting 
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content springs not from self-sufficiency, but from wonder. » They 
fire us with enthusiasm for the human race, whereas to-day we 
are prone to despair of any purpose for which the human race 
could have been evolved. We cannot hope to propagate heroes 
artificially, but we can at least prevent potentialities from being 
stifled and strangled in the swaddling-bands of mediocrity. Let 
us give a man the chance of proving his worth. It may not be 
great, but at least it is his own, and to that extent unique, irre- 
placeable, invaluable. The bad old days at least permitted a 
man, if he was born with a silver spoon, whether original or 
hereditary, to use it ; to-day we are all to be choked with the same 
leaden communal ladle. Under trade union conditions a man is 
no longer an individual, but a unit, a mere cog in a wheel. He 
has no longer a country of which to be proud or fond: in its 
place is a pick-pocket State which interferes with every moment 
of his life, and reduces that life to the level of an ant’s existence. 
The business of a Government is not to plague a man as often as 
possible, but to leave him just scope for living his own life, for 
getting into contact with the element of Chance as often as he 
can, or as much as he wills. To-day, instead of making it per- 
missible for a man to clear his own path, the only one along which 
he can do justice to himself or his fellows, we go out of our way, 
at enormous expense, to set the feet of forty millions on the same 
highly-polished, meaningless, concrete surface. A man’s enemy 
now is not his master, but his fellows. We pine for heroes and 
are drilled into uniformity ; we flatter Demos and hunger for 
Aristocracy ; we extol freedom and enthrone tyranny. 

But the tyranny of the proletariat and its effort to run man 
along text-book grooves are doomed not only in decent opinion 
but also by natural laws. In themselves are the seeds of destruc- 
tion. Theory, physical or political, may discern a hundred thou- 
sand laws, but is powerless to frustrate one. The attempt to 
eliminate Chance is an attempt to hoodwink Nature. But Nature 
calls the bluff. She has done so in the past: she will always do 
so. Ease begets apathy, and the end of security is extinction. 
That is why history is cataclysmic. 

PENRHYN CHAVE. 
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